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X  N  T  R  O  D  U  C  1 1 0  N; 

•TTTEIE  divifion  of  the  faculties  of  the  human 
Jl  mind  into  Under/landing  and  Will  is  very 
ancient,  and  has  been  very  generally  adopted ; 
the  former  comprehending  all  our  fpeculative, 
the  latter  all  our  adlive  Powers.     . 

It  b  evidently  the  intention  :of  ouf  Maker, 
that  man  ihould  be  an  adive  and  not  merely  a 
fpeculative  being.  For  this  purpofe,  certain  ac«- 
tive  powers  have  been  given  him,  limited  in- 
deed in  many  refpeds,  but  fuited  to  his  rank  and 
place  in  the  creation. 

Our  bufinefs  is  to  manage  thefe  powers,  by 
propofing  to  oiirfelves  the  beft  ends,  planning 
the  moil  proper  fyftem  of  condud  that  is  in  our 
power,  and  executing  it  with  induftry  and  zeal. 
This  is  true  wifdom ;  this  is  the  very  intention 
of  our  being.  '  > 
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>  Every  thing  Virtuous  and  praife- worthy  muft 
lie  in  the  right  ufe  of  our  power ;  every  thing 
vicious  and  blameablc  in  the  abufc  of  it.  What 
is  not  within  the  fphere  of  our  power  cannot  be 
imputed  to  us  either  for  bl^ipe  or^raife^  -  Thefe 
are  felf-eviderit  truths,  to  which  every  unpre- 
judiced mind  yields  an  immediate  and  invincible 
afTent. 

Knowledge  derives  its  value  from  this,  that  it 
enlarges  our  power,  and  diredls  us  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it.  For  in  the  right  employment  of 
our  aftive  power  ponfif^s  ^IJi.the  ^lonour,  dignity 
and  worth  of  a  man,  and,  in  the  abufe  and  per- 
verfion  of  it,  all  vice,  corruption  and  depravity. 

We  are.  diftinguiflied  from  the  brut?-  animals, 
yiot .  lefs  by  our  aftive  than  by  our  fpeculativ? 
powers. 

The  brutes  are  ftimylat^d  to  various  adtions 
by  their  inftinfts,  by  their  appetites,  by  their 
paffions.  But  they  feem  to  bi?  neceflarily  deter- 
mined by  the  flrongeft  impulfe,  without  any  caV 
pacity  of  felfrgovernment.  Therefore  we  do  not 
,  blame  them  for  what  they  do  ;  nor  have  we  any 
reafon  to  think  that  they  blame  themfelvest. 
They  may  be  trained  up  by  difcipline,  but  can- 
pot  be  governed  by  law.  There  is  po  evidence 
that  they  have,  the  cpngeptiop  pf  a  law,  or  of  it? 
obligation. 

Man  is  capable  of  acjling  frdm  motives  of  a 
higher  nature.   He  perceives  a  dignity  and  wort^ 
jn  one  courfe  of  conduft,  a  demerit  and  turpi- 
tude 
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tude  in  ariother,  which  brutes  have  not  the  ca- 
pacity to  difcern. 

He  perceives  it  to  be  his  duty  to  aft  the  wor- 
:thy  and  the  honourable  part,  whether  his  appe- 
tites and  pafli.ons  incite  him  to  it,  or  to  the  con- 
trary. When  he  facrifices  the  gratification  of 
►the  ftrongeft  appetites  or  paffions  to  duty,  this 
Is  fo  far  from  diminiftiing  the  merit  of  hi^  con- 
'duft,  that  It  greatly  increafes  it,  and  affords, 
upon  reflexion,  an  inward  fatisfadlion  ai^d  tri- 
tilmphj  of  which  brute-animals  are  not  fufceptible. 
When  he  afts  a  contrary  part,  he  has  a  confci- 
oufnefs  of  demerit,  ^to  which  they  are  no  lefs 
'ftrangers. 

Since,  therefore,  the  aftive  powers  of  man 
^ake  fo  important  a  part  of  his  conflitution,  and 
diftinguifti  him  To  eminently  from  his  fellow- 
animals,  they  deferve  no  lefs  to  be  the  fubjedl  of 
philofophical  difquifition  than  bis  intelledlual 
po^vers. 

A  juft  knowledge  cff  our  powers,  whether  in- 
^elleftual  or  adive,  is  fo  far  of  real  importance 
•to  us,  as  it  aids  us  in  the  exercife  of  them.  And 
every  man  mull  acknowledge,  that  to  adl  pro- 
perly is  much  more  valuable  than  to  tbink  jufl- 
ly  or  reafon  acutely. 
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CHAP.    I. 

Of  the  Notion  ofASlive  Power. 

'^TPO  confider  gravely  what  is  meant  by  Aftive 
-i^  Power,  may  Teem  altogether  unneceffary, 
and  to  be  mere  trifling.  It  is  not  a  term  of  art; 
but  a  common  word  in  our  language,  ufed  every 
day  in  difcourfe,  even  by  the  vulgar.  We  fin4 
words  of  the  fame  meaning  in  all^  other  lan- 
guages; and  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  that  it 
is  hot  perfedly  undief flood  by  all  men  who  un- 
derftand  the  Englifti  language. 

\  believe  all  this  is  true,  and  that  dn  attempt 
t6'  explain  a  word  fo  well  underll'obd,  and  to 
Ihow  that  it  has  a  meaning,  requires  an  apology. 

The  apology  is,  That  this  term,  fo  well  under- 
ftood  by  the  vulgar,  has  been  darkened  by  Phi- 
lofophers,  who,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  in- 
ftances,  have  found  great  difficulties  about  a 
thing  which,  to  the  refl  of  mankind,  ifeems  per- 
fcdly  clear. 
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This  has  been  the  more  eafily  efFeded,  becaule 
Power  is  a  thing  fo  much  of  its  own  kind,  and 
fo  fimple  in  its  nature,  as  not  to  admit  of  a  logi- 
cal- definition. 

It  is  well,  known,  that  there  are  many  things 
perfectly  underftood,  and  of  which  we  have  clear 
and  difliniS  conceptions,  wjlich  cannot  be  logi- 
cally defined.  No  man  ever  attempted  to  de- 
fine magnitude  ;  yet  there  is  no  word  whofe 
meaning  is  more  diftinftly  or  more  generally  un- 
derftood. We  cannot  give  a  logical  definition  of 
thought,  of  duration,  of  numbei\,or  of  motion. 

When  men  attempt  to  define  fuch  things,  they 
give  no  light.  They  may  give  a  fynonymous 
word  or  phrafe,.but  it  will  probably  be  a  worfe 
for  a  better.  If  thay  will  define,  the  definition 
will  either  be  gvounded  upon  a  hypothefis,.  or 
it  will  darken  the  fubjeft  rather  than  throw  light 
upon  it. 

The  Ariftotelian  definition  of  motion,  that  it 
is  "  A£lus  entis  in  potentia,  quatenus  in  potentia*^^ 
has  been  juftly  cenfured  by  modern  Philofo- 
phers ;  yet  I  think  it  is  matched  by  what  a  cele- 
brated modern  Philofopher  has  given  us,  as  the 
moft  accurate  definition  of  belief,  to  wit,.  "  That 
"  it  is  a  lively  idea  related  to  of  aflbciatcd  with 
^  a  prefent  impreflion.''  Xreatife  of  Human  Na- 
ture,  vol.i.  p.  IJ2.  "  Memory,"  according  to 
the  fame  Philofopher,.  "  is  the  faculty  by  which 
**  we  repeat  our  impreflions,,  fo  as  that  they  re- 
•^  tain  a  confiderable  degree  of  their  Jirft  viva-r 
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^'  cky^  ^nd ,  are  fomewliat  iMermediate  betwixt 
''*  an  idea' and  an  iropreffion/' 

£ucxiD,  if  his  editors  have  not  done  him  in«- 
juftice,  has  attempted  to  define  a  ri^t  line;  to 
define  unity,  ratio  and  number.  BtH  thefe  de- 
£nitions  are  good  for  nothing.  We  may  indeed 
fufpe<%  them  not  to  be  £ucjlid*s  ;  becaufe  they 
are  never  once  quoted  in  the  Elements,  and  are 
ofhoufe. 

I  ihall  not  therefore  attempt  to  define  adlive 
power,  that  I  may  not  be  liable  to  the  fame  cen«> 
fure  ;  but  Ihall  offer,  fome  obferv^tiofas  that  may 
lead  us  to  attend  to  the  conception  we  have  of 
it  in  our  own  minds. 

I.  Power  is  not  an  object  of  any  of  our  ex*, 
temal  fenfes,  nor  even  an  objei^  of  confcioufnefs. 

That  it  is  not  feen,  nor  heard,  nor  touched, 
nor  tafted,  nor  fmelt,  needs  no  proof.  That  we 
are  not  confcious  of  it,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of 
that  word)  will  be  no  lefs  evident,  if  we  refledl^ 
that  confcioufnefs  is  that  power  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  has  an  immediate  knowledge  of  its  own 
operations.  Power  is  not  an  operation  of  the 
mind,  and  therefore  no  object  of  confcioufnefs. 
Indeed  every  operation  of  the  mind  is  the  exer- 
tion of  fome  power  of  the  mind ;  but  we  arc 
confcious  of  the  operation  only,  the  power  lies 
behind  the  fcene ;  and  though  we  may  juftly  in- 
fer the  power  from  the  operation,  it  muft  be  re- 
membered,  that  inferring  is  not  the  province  of 
confcioufnefs,  but  of  reafon« 
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I  acknowledge^  ther^re^  that  oar*  havidg  iny 
conception  or  idea  of  power  is  repugnant  ta  Mr 
Locke'sl  theory^  that!  all  bur  fimple  ideas  We 
got  either  by  the*  external  fenfes^  or  by  confer- 
oufnefs.^  Both  cannot  he  true.  Mr  HuMl  I'iei^'^ 
ceived  this  repugnancy^  a:nd  con^emly  n^n^ 
tainedy  that  we  hare  no  idea  o#ipo(Wen>:,Mr 
liOCKE  did  not  perceive  it»  If  he  iabi;  it  might 
have  led  him  to  fufped  his  theory ;  for  when 
theory-  h  repugnant  to  fad,  itiseafy  to  Eec  which 
ought  to  yield;  I  am  confcious  -that  i  have  a 
conception  or  idta  of  power,-  but,  fttidlj^  fpeak-- 
ing,  I  am.not  confcious  that  I  have  j^otci^n 

I  Ihall  have  occafion  to  fliew,  that  we  have 
very  early,  from  our  conftitution,  a  cotlvi<Elion 
or  belief  of  fome  degree  of  adive  pow<5taii  our* 
felves.  This  belief,  however,  is  not-confciouf- 
nefs :  For  we  may  be  deceived  in  it ;  but  the 
teftimony  of  confcibufnefs  can  never  deceive* 
Thus,  a  man  who  is  ftruck  with  a  palfy  in  the 
night  commonly  knows  not  that  he  has  loft  the 
power  of  fpeech  till  he  attempts  to  fpeak ;  he 
knows  not  whether  he  can  move  his  hands  and 
arms  till  he  makes  the  trial ;  and  if,  without 
making  trial,  he  confults  his  co^nfcioufnefs  ever 
fo  attentively,  it  will  give  him  no  inforhiatioh 
whether  he  has  loft  thefe  powers,  or  ftilJ  retains 
-them*  '^ ' .     '    -     -    -*•• 

From  this  we  muft  conclude,  that  th<  powers 
we  have  are  not  an  objedt  of  confcioufnefe^  though 
it  would  be  fooliih  to  cenfure  this  way-  of  fpeak- 
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ing  in  popular  difcourfe,  which  requires  hot  ac- 
curate attention  40  the  different  provinces  of  out 
varioite  faculties.  The  teftimony  of  confcioufnefs 
is  always  unferring,  nor  was  itevercalled  in  que- 
ftion  by  the  greateft  fceptics,  ancient  or  modem. 
2.  A  fecond  6hktV2Ltion  is,  That  ks  there  are 
fome  things  of  which  we  have  a  dired,  and  others 
of  which  we  have  only  a  relative  conception, 
power  belongs  to  the  latter  clafs. 

As  this  diftindion  is  overlooked  by  moft  \<rri* 
ters  in  logics  I  fliall  beg  leave  to  illuftrate  it  a 
little»  and  then  (hall  apply  it  to  the  prefent  fubjed*. 
Of  fome  things  we  know  what  they  are'  in 
themfelves;  our  conception  of  fiich  things  I 
call  direSl.  Of  other  things,  we  know  not  what 
they  are  in  themfelves,  but  only  that  they  have 
certain  properties  or  attributes,  or  certain  rela- 
tions to  other  things  ;  of  thefe  our  conception  is 
only  relatpve. 

To  illuftrate  this  by  fonie  examples  :  In  the 
univerfity -library,  I  call  for  the  book,  prefs  L, 
flielf  10.  No.  10. ;  the  library-keeper  muft  have 
fuch  a  conception  of  the  book  I  want,  as  to  be 
able  to  diftinguilh  it  from  ten  thoufand  that  are 
under  his  care.  But  what  conception  does  he 
form  of  it  from  my  words  ?  They  inform  him 
neither  of  the  author,  nor  the  fubjed,  nor  the 
language,  nor  the  fize,  nor  the  binding,  but  on- 
ly of  its  mark  and  place.  His  conception  of  it 
is  merely  relative  to  thefe  circumftances ;  yet 

-   •  •  this 
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this  relative  notion  enables  him  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  every  other  book  in  the  library. 

There  are  other  relative  notions  that  are  not 
taken  from  accidental  relations,  as  in  the  exan^le 
juft  now  mentioned,  but  from  qualities  or  attri- 
butes effcntial  to  the  thing. 

Of  this  kind  are  our  notions  both  of  body  and 
mind.  What  is  body  ?  It  is,  fay  Fhilofophers, 
that  which  is  extended^  folid  and  diyiiible.  Says 
the  querift,  I  do  not  aik  what  the  properties  of 
body  are,  but  what  is  the  thing  itfelf ;  let  me 
firft  know  diredlly  what  body  is,  and  then  con- 
fider  its  properties  ?  To  this  demand  I  am  afraid 
the  querift  will  meet  with  no  fatisfa<5lory  anfwer ; 
becaufe  our  notion  of  body  is  not  diredl  but  re- 
lative to  its  qualities.  We  know  that  it  is  fome- 
thing  extended,  folid  and  divifible,  and  we  know 
no  more.  . 

Again,  if  it  Ihould  be  alked.  What  is  mind? 
It  is  that  which  thinks.  I  afk  not  what  is  does, 
or  what  its  operations  are,  but  what  it  is  ?  To 
this  I  can  find  no  anfwer  j  our  notion  of  mind 
being  not  dired,  but  relative  to  its  operations,  as 
our  notion  of  body  is  relative  to  its  qualities. 

There  are  even  many  of  the  qualities  of  body, 
of  which  we,  have  only  a  relative  conception. 
What  is  heat  in  a  body  ?  It  is  a  quality  which 
affeds  the  fenfe  of  touch  in  a  certain  way.  If 
you  want  to  know,  not  how  it  affefts  the  fenfe 
of  touch,  but  what  it  is  in  itfelf  j  this  I  confels 
I  know  not.     My  conceptioii  of  it  is  not  direft^ 

but 
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but  relative  to  the  effeA  it  has  upon  bodies.. 
The  notions  we  have  of  all  thofe  qualities  which 
Mr  Locke  calls  lecondaiy^  and  of  thofe  he  calls 
powers  of  bodies,  fuch  as  the  power  of  the  mag* 
net  to  attra<^  iron,  or  of  fire  to  burn  wood,  are 
relative. 

Having  given  examples  of  things  of  which, 
our  conception  is  only  relative,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  fome  of  which  it  is  dired.  Of  this 
kind,  are  all  the  primary  qualities  of  body ;  fi- 
gure, e^tenfion,  folidity,  bardnefs^  fluidity,  and 
the  like.  Of  thefe  we  have  a  dired  and  imme- 
diate knowledge  from  our  fenfes.  To  this  clafs 
belong  alfo  aU  the  operations  of  mind  of  which 
we  are  confcious.  I  know  what  thought  is,  what 
memory,  what  a  purpofe,  what  a  promife. 

There  are  fome  things  of  which  we  caa  have 
both  a  diredt  and  a  relative  conception.  I  cail 
di redly  conceive  ten  thoufand  men  or  ten  thou- 
iand  pounds,  becaufe  both  are  objeds  of  fenfe, 
and  n^ay  be  feen.  But  whether  I  fee  fuch  an 
objed,  or  diredly  conceive  it,  ray  notion  of  it 
is  indiftind  ;  it  is  only  that  of  a  great  multitude 
of  men^  or  of  a  great  heap  of  money  ;  and  a  fmall 
addition  or  diminution  makes  no  perceptible 
change  in  the  notion  I  form  in  this  way.  But 
I  can  form  a  relative  notion  of  the  fame  number 
of  men  or  of  pounds,  by  attending  to  the  rela- 
tions which  this  number  has  to  other  numbers, 
greater  or  lefs.  Then  I  perceive  that  the  rela- 
tive notion  is  diftlnd  and  fcientific.     For  the 

addition 
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addition  of  a  fingle  man,  or  fl(^£ngle  pound>  or 
even  of  a  penny,  is  eafily*  perceived.  -  - 

In  like  manner,  I  can  foirm  a  direft  nbf  ien  of 
a  polygon  of  a  thoufand  eqttal^  fides  and  equal 
angles.  This  diredl^  notion  cannot  be  more  di- 
ftind,  when  conceived  in  the  mind,  than  that 
which  I  get  by  fight,  when  th*  ebjed  Is  before 
me;  and  I  find  it  fo  indifllinft,  that  it  has'  the 
fame  -appearance  to -my  eye,  or;  to  my  diredl  con- 

•  •  • 

ception,  as  a  polygon. of.  a  thoufand  and  one,  or 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  fides.  But 
when  I  form  a  relative  conception -of  it,  by  at- 
tending to  the  relation  it  bears^to  polygons  of  a 
greater  or  lefs  number  of  fides;  my  notion  of  it  . 
becomes  diftindl-and  fcientific,  and  I  can  de- 
.:::;dP^nftrate  the  properties  by  which  it  is  dift in- 
^  guiftied  from  all  other  polygons.  From  thefe 
inftances  it  appears^  that  our  relative  conceptions 
of  things  are  not  always  lefs  diftind,  nor  lefs  fit 
materials  for  accurate  reafoning,  than  thofe  that 
are  direft  ;  -and  that  the  contrary  may  happen  in 
a  remarkable  degree.     » 

Our  conception  of  power  is  relative  to  its  exer- 
tions or  efFedls.  Power  is  one  thing  ;  its  exer- 
tion is  another  thing.  It  is  true,  there  can  be 
no  exertion  without  power  ;  but  there  may  be 
power  that  is  not  exerted.  Thus  a  man  may 
have  power  to  fpeak  when  he  is  filent ;  he  may 
have  power  to  rife  and  walk  when  he  fits  ftill. 

But,  though  it  be  one  thing- to  fpetik,  and  ano- 
ther to  have  the  power  of  fpeaking,  I  apprehend 

.  we 
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wc  conceive  of  the  power:  a^  focpething  which 
Jias  u  certaia  relation  to  the  elFed:.  And  of  every 
power  we  form  our  notion  by  the  effeft  which  it 
is  able  to  produce.  : 

3..  it! is  evidept that  power  is  a  quality ,*  and 
cannot  exift.withont  a  fubjed  to  which  it  be- 
longs. 

That  power  may  exift  without  any  being  or 
fubjedt  to  which  that  power  may  be  attributed, 
is  an  abfurdity,  ihocking  to  every  man  of  com- 
mon underftanding. 

It  is  a  quality  which  inay  be  Taried,  not  only 
in  degree,  but  alfo  in  kind  ;  and  we  diftinguifli 
both  the  kinds  and  degrees  by  the  eSeds  which 
they  are  able  to  produce. 

Thus  a  power  to  fly,  and.  a  power  to  reafon^ 
are  diflferent  kinds  of  power,  their  effects  being 
different  in  kind.  But  a  power  to  carry  one 
hundred  weight,  and  a  power  to  carry  two  hun- 
dred, are  different  degrees  of  the  fame  kind. 

4.  We  cannot  conclude  the  want  of  power  from 
its  not  being  exerted ;  nor  from  the  exertion  of 
a  lefs  degree  of  power,  can  we  conclude  that 
there  is  no  greater  degree  in  the  fubjed.  Thus, 
though  a  man  on  a  particular  occalion  faid  no-^ 
thing,  we  cannot  conclude  from  that  circum-, 
(lance,  that  he  had  not  the  power  of  fpeech  j  nor 
from  a  man's  carrying  ten  pound  weight,  can 
we  conclude  that\he  had  not  power  to  carry 
fwenty, 

^.  There' 
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5.'  There  are  fomc  qualities  that  have  a  con- 
.  trary,  others  that  have  not  j  power  is  a  quality 
t>f  the  latter  kind. 

Vice  is  contrary  to  virtue,  mifery  to  happinefe, 
hatred  to  love^  negation  to  affirmation ;  but 
-there  is  no  contrary  to  power.  Weaknefs  or  im- 
potence are  defeds  or  privations  of  power,  but 
not  contraries  to  iL 
/  If  what  has  been  faid  of  power  be  eafily  un- 
derftood,  and  readily  affented  to,  by  all  who  uu- 
derftand  our  language,  as  I  believe  it  is,  we  may 
from  this  juftly  conclude,  That  we  have  a  di- 
ftin€t  notion  of  power,  and  may  reafon  about  it 
with  underftanding,  though  we  can  give  no  lo- 
gical  definition  of  it. 

If  power  were  a  thing  of  which  we  have  no 
idea,  as  fome  Philofophers  have  taken  much 
pains  to  prove,  that  is,  if  power  were  a  word 
■without  any  meaning,  we  could  neither  affirm 
nor  deny  any  thing  concerning  it  with  under- 
Handing.  We  Ihouid  have  equal  reafon  to  fay 
that  it  is  a  fobftance,  as  that  it  is  a  q-uality  j  that 
it  does  not  admit  of  degrees,  ^s  that  it  does.  If 
the  underftanding  immediately  aflents  to  one  of 
thefe  aflertions,  and  revolts  from  the  contrary, 
we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  we  put 
fome  meaning  upon  the  woxA power ^  that  is,  that 
we  have  fome  idea  of  it.  And  it  is  chiefly  for 
the  fake  of  this  conclufion,  that  I  have  enume- 
rated fo  maijjy  obvious  things  concerning  it. 

This 
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The  term  active  power  is  ufed^  I  conceive,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  fpeculative  powers.  As  all 
languages  diftinguifh  adion  from  speculation, 
the  fame  diftindion  is  applied  to  the  powers  by 
which  they  ar6  produced.  The  powers  of  fee- 
ing, hearing,  remembering,  diftinguiftiing,  judg- 
ing, reafoning,  are  fpeculative  powers;  the 
power  of  executing  any  work  of  art  or  labour 
is  aftive  power. 

There  are  many  things  related  tp  power,  in 
iuch  a  manner,  that  we  can  have  no  notion  of 
them  if  we  have  none  of  power. 

The  exertion  of  adive  power  we  call  aiiion  ; 
and  as  every  adion  produces'  feme  change,  fo 
every  change  muft  be  caufed  by  fome  exertion, 
or  by  the  ceffation  of  fome  exertion  of  power. 
That  which  produces  a  change  by  the  exertion 
of  its  power,  we  call  the  cau/e  of  that  change ; 
and  the  change  produced,  the  effe^  of  that 
caufe. 

When  one  being,  by  its  adive  power,  produ- 
ces  any  change  upon  another,  the  laft  is  faid  tp 
be  pajjive,  or  to  be  afted  upon.  Thus  we  fee, 
that  ad  ion  and  pailion,  caufe  and  effed,  exer- 
tion and  operation,  have  fuch  a  relation  to  adive 
power,  that  if  it  be  underftood,  they  are  undej:- 
flood  of  confequence ;  but  if  power  be  a  word 
without  any  meaning,  all  thofe  words  which  are 
related  to  it,  muft  be  words  without  any  meanr 
ing.    They  are,  however,  common  words  in  our 

language ; 
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Iwguage ;  ;ati4i  equivalent  words  have,  always 
tieeii  common  in  all  languages. 

..  It  would  be  very  ftrange  indeed,  if  mankind 
bad  always  ufed  th^fe  words  fo  familiarly,  with- 
oat  perceiving  that  they  had  no  meaning ;  and 
that  this  difcoyery  ihould  have  been  firft  toade 
by  a  Philofopher  of  the  prefent  age. 

.   With  equal  reafon  it  might  be  maintained, 

,  that  though  there  are  words  in  all  languages  to 

cxprefs  fight,  and  words  to  fignify  the  various 

« 

colours  which  .are  objeds  of  fight ;  yet  that  all 
mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  had 
been. blind,  and  never  had  an  idea  of  fight  or  of 
colour.  But  there  are  no  abfurdities  fo  grofs  as 
thofe  which  Philofophers  have  advanced  con* 
cerning  ideas. 
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TljCffame  SuhjeSl. 
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THERE  are,  I  believe,  no  abftraft  notions, 
that  are  to  be  found  more  early,  or  more 
univerfally,  in  the  minds  of  men,  than  thofe  of 
acting,  and  being  aded  upon.  Every  child  that 
nnderftands  the  diftinftion' between  ftriking  and 
feeing  ftruck,  muft  have  the  conception  of  aftion 
and  paflion.      . 

We  find  accordingly,  that  there  is  no  language 
To  imperfeft,  but  that  it  has^^ive  and  paffive 

verbs, 
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verbs,,  and  participles;  the  one  fignifying  fonre 
kind  of  action  ;  the  other  the  being  a£ted  upon. 
.This  diftipAion  enters  into  the  original  contex- 
ture* of  all  languages. 

Adive  verbs  have  a  farm  and  eonftrudion 
proper  to  themfelves  ;  paffive  verbs  a  different 
ibrm  and  a  diffetent  conftradlion.  In  all  Ian- 
guages,  the  nominative  to  an  aftive  verb  is  the 
agent }  the  thing  a£ted  upon  is  put  in  an  oblique 
cafe.  .  In  paffive  verbs,  the  thing  aded  uport  is 
the  nominative,  and  the  agent,  if  expreffed,  muft 
be  in  an  obUque  cafe ;  as  in  this  example :  JRa- 
pbael  drew  the  Cartoons ;  the  Cartoons  were 
drawn  by  R^pbaeL 

Every  diftindion  which  we  find  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  all  la:nguagefs,  muft  have  been  familiar  to 
thofe  who  framed  the  languages  at  fitft,  and  to 
all  who  fpeak  them  with  underftanding. 

It  may  be  objedted  to  this  argument,  taken 
from  the  ftrudure  of  language,  in  the  ufe  of  ac* 
tive  and  paffive  verbs,  that  adive  verbs  are  not 
always  ufed  to  denote  an  adion,  nor  is-  the  no- 
minative before  an  adive  verb,  conceived  in  ail 
cafes  to  be  an  agent,  in  the  ftrid  fenfe  of  that 
word ;  that  there  are  many  paffive  verbs  which 
have  an  adive  fignification,  and  adive  verbs 
which  have  a  paffive.  From  thefe  fads,  it  may 
be  thought  a  juft  conclufion,  that  in  contriving 
the  different  forms  of  adive  and  paffive  verbs, 
and  their  different  conftrudion,  men  have  not 
been  governed  by  a  regard  to  any  diftindion  be- 

Vol..  III.  B  .  tween 
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tween  adlion  and  paifion/but  by  chan^ce^  or  feme 
accidental  caufe. 

In  anfwer  to  this  objcftion,  the  faft  on  \*^hich 
it  is  founded,  mull  be  admitted ;  but  I  think 
the  cgnclufion  not  juftly  drawn  from  it,  for  the 
following  reafons :  ,  " 

1.  It  feems  contrary  to  reafon,  to  attribute  to 
chance' or  accident,  what  is  fubjeft  to  rules,  even 
though  there  may  be  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
The  exceptions  may,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  be  attri- 
buted to  accident,  but  the  rule  cannot.  There 
is  perhaps  hardly  any  thing  in  language  fo  gene- 
ral, as  not  to  ad^it  of  exceptions.  It  cannot  be 
denied  tp  be  a  general  rule^  that  verbs  and  par- 
ticiples have  an  aftive  and  a  paflive  voice  ;  and 
as  this  is  a  general  rule,  not  in  one  language  on- 
ly, but  in  all  the  languages  we  are  acquainted 
with,  it  fhews  evidently  that  men,  in  the  earlieft 
ftages,  and  in  all  periods  of  fociety,  have  diftin- 
guifhed  adlion  from  pillion. 

2.  It  is  to  be  obferved,,  that  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage are  often  applied  to  purpofes  different 
from'  thofe  for  which  they  were  originally  in- 
tended. The  varieties  of  a  language,  even  the 
mod  perfect,  can  never  be  made  equal  to  all  the 
variety  of  human  conceptions.  The  forms  and 
modifications  of  language  muft  be  con^Qed  with- 
in certain  limits,  that  they  may  not  exceed  the 
capacity  of  human  memory.  Therefore,  in  all 
languages,  there  muft  be  a  kind  of  frugality 
ufed,  to  make  one  form  of  cxpreffion  ktve  many 

different 
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difFerent  jpurpofes,..  like  Sir  Hu4ibi:as'  dagger, 
which,  though  made  to  ftab  or  break  a  head, 
was  put  to  many  other  ufes.  Many  examples 
might  be  produced  of  this  frugality  in  language. 
Thus  the  Latins  and  Greeks  had  five  or  fix  cafes 
of  nouns,  to  exprefs  all  the  various  relations 
tha't  one  thing  could  bear  to  another.  The  ge- 
nitive cafe  mull  have  been  at  firft  intended  to 
exprefs  fome  one  capital  relation,  fuch  as  that  of 
poffeffion  or  of  property ;  but  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  relations  which,,  in 
the  progrefs  of  language,  it  was  ufed  to  exprefs. 
The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  other 
cafes  of  nouns,  ' 

The  flighteft  fimilitude  or  analogy  is  thought 
fufficient  to  juftify  the  extenfion  of  a  form  of 
fpeech  beyond  its  proper  meaning,  whenever  the 
language  does  not  afibrd  a  more  proper  form. 
In  the  moods  of  verbs,  a  few  of  thofe  which  oc- 
cur moft  frequently  are  diftinguifhed  by  dif- 
ferent  forms,  and  thefe  are  made  to  fupply  all 
the  forms  diat  are  wanting.  The  fame  obferva- 
tion n^ay  be  applied  to  what  is  called  the  voices  ot 
verbs.  An  aftive  and  a  paflive  are  the  capital 
ones ;  ibme  languages  have*  more,  but  no  lan- 
guage fo  many  as  to  anfwer  to  all  the  variations 
of  human  thought.  We  cannot  always  coin  new 
ones,  and  therefore  mull  ufe  fome  one  or  other 
of  thofe  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  language, 
though  at  firft  intended  for  another  purpofe. 

B  2  3-  A 
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3.  A  third  obfervation  in  anfwer  to  the  ob- 
jedHon  is,  That  we  can  point  out  a  caufe  of  the 
frequent  mifapplication  of  aftive  verbs,  to  things 
which  have  no  pi'oper  activity  :  A  caufe  which 
extends  to  the  greater  part  of  fuch  mifapplica- 
tions,  and  which  confirms  the  account  I  have 
given  of  the  proper  intention  of  active  and  paf- 
five  verba.      ' 

As  there  rs  no  principle,  that  appears  to  be 
more  univerfally  acknowledged  by  mankind, 
from  the  firfl  dawn  of  reafon,  than,  that  every 
change  We  obferve  in  nature  muft  have  ^  caufe  ; 
fo  this  is  no  fboner  perceived,  than  there  arifes  in 
the  human  mind,  a  ftrong  defire  to  know  the 
caufes  of  thofe  changes  that  fall  within  our  ob- 
fervation. Feiix  q'ui  pdtuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas^ 
is  the  voice  6f  ttatute  in  aH  men.  Nor  is  there 
anything  that  more  ea^tly  diftinguiflies  the  ra- 
tional from  the  brute  creation,  than  this  avidity, 
to  know  the  caufes  of  things,  of  which  I  fee  no 
fign  in  brute  animals. 

It  muft  futely  be  admitted,  that  in  thofe  pe-^ 
riods  wherein  languages  are  formed,  men  are  but 
poorly  furnifhed  for  carrying  on  this  inveftiga- 
tion  with  fuccefs.  We  fee,  that  the  experience 
of  thoufands  of  years  is  neceflary  to  bring  men 
into  the  right  track  in  this  inveftigation,  if  in- 
deed they  can  yet  be  faid  to  be  brought  into  it. 
What  innumerable  errors  rude  ages  muft  fall  in- 
to, with  regard  to  caufes,  from  impatience  to 
judge,  and  inability  to  judge  right,  we  may  con- 

jedure 
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jedure  from  reafon^  and  may  fee  from  experi- 
ence; from,  which  I  think,  it  is  evident,  that 
fuppofing  adive  verbs  to  have  been  originally 
intended  to  exprefs  what  is  properly  called  ac- 
tion, and  their  nominatives  to  exprefs  the  agent ; 
yet,  in  the  rude  and  barbarous  ftate  wherein  Ian-, 
guages  are  formed,  there  mult  be  innumerable 
mifapplications  of  fuch  verbs  and  nominatives, 
and  many  things  fpoken  of  as  adlve,  whiph  have 
no  real  adivity. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  it  is  a  general  pre- 
judice of  our  early  years,  and  of  rude  nations, 
when  we  perceive  any  thing  to  be  changed,  and 
do  not  perceive  any  other  thing  which  we  can 
believe  to  be  the  caufeof  that  change,  to  im- 
pute it  to  the  thing  itfelf,  and  conceive  it  to  be 
adive  and  animated,  fp  far  as  to  have  the  power 
of  producing  that  change  in  itfelf.  Hence,  to  a 
child,  or  to  a  favage,  all  nature  feenis  to  be  ;ani- 
mated  ;  the  fea,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  fun, 
moon,  and  ftars,  rivers,  fountains  and  groves, 
are  conceived  to  be  adlive  and  animated  beings. 
As  this  is  a  fentiment  natural  to  man  in  his  rude 
ftate,  it  has,  on  that  account,  even  in  polilhed 
nations,  the  verifimilitude  that  is  required  in 
poetical  fidlion  and  fable,  and  makes  perfonifica- 
tion  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  figures  in  poetry 
and  eloquence. 

The  origin  of  this  prejudice  probably  is,  that 
we  judge  of  other  things  by  om'felves,  and  there- 
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fore  are  difpofed  to  afcribe  to  them  that  life  and 
zGtiyitf  whith  we  know  to  be  in  ourfi^ves. 

A  little  girl  afcribes  to  lier  doU,  the  p^oti^ 
and  fentiments  Ihe  feels  in  herfelfk  Evien  brutes 
feetn  to  have  fomething  of  this  nature.  A  young 
cat,  when  ftie  fees  any  briflc  motion  in  a  feather 
pr  a  ftraw,  is  prompted,  by  natural  inftind,  to 
hunt  it  as  fhe  would  hunt  a  moufe. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  this  prejudice  in 
mankind,  it  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  lan- 
guage, and  leads  men,  in  the  ftrufture  of  lan- 
guage, to  afcribe  aftion  to  many  things  that  are 
merely  paffive;  becaufe,  when  fuch  forms  of 
fpeech  were  invented,  thofe  things  were  really 
believed  to  be  aftive.  Thus  w^  fay,  the  wind 
blows,  the  fea  rages,  the  fun  rifes  and  fets,  bo* 
dies  gravitate  and  move. 

When  experience  difcovers  that  thefe  things 
are  altogether  inadlive,  /  it  is  eafy  ^o  correft  our 
opinion  about  them ;  but  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  al- 
ter the  el|:ablifhed  forms  of  language,  Tjie  moft 
perfeft  and  the  moil  polilhed  languages  arc  like 
old  furniture,  which  is  never  perfeftly  fuited  to 
the  prefent  tafte,  but  retains  fomething  of  the 
fafhion  of  the  times  when  it  was  m;^de. 

Thus,  though  all  men  of  knowledge  believe, 
that  the  fucceflion  of  day  and  night  is  owing  to 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  and  not 
to  any  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens ;  yet  we 
iind  ourfelves  under  a  necefBty  of  fpeaking  in 
fhe  old  ftyle,  of  the  fun's  rifing  and  going  do wii, 

and 
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and  coming  to  the  meridian.  And  this  flvle  is 
uied,  not  only  in  converfing  with  the  vulgar,  but 
when  men  of  knowledge  converfe  with  one  an- 
other. And  if  we  fhould  jTuppofe  the  vulgar  to 
be  at  isfi.  fo  &i  enlightened,  as  to  have  the  fame 
belief'  with  the  learned,  of  the  caufe  of  day  and 
nighty  the  faaie  flyle  would  ft  ill  be  ufed. 

From  this  inftance  we  may  learn,  that  the 
language  of  mankind  may  furnifh  good  evidence 
of  opinions  which  have  been  early  and  univer- 
faUy  entertained,  and  that  the  forms  contrived 
focexpreffing  fuch  opinions,  may  remain  in  ufe 
after  the  opiiiions  which  gave  rife  to  them  have, 
bf^en  greatly  changed. 

Aftive  verbs  appear  plainly  to  have  been  firft 
contrived  to  exprefs  adion.  They  are  ftill  in 
general  applied  to  this  purpofe.  And  though 
we  find  many  inftaixces  of  the  application  of  ac- 
tive verbs  to  things  which  we  now  believe  not 
to  be  aiSlive,  this  ought  to  be  afcribed  to  mens 
having  once  had  the  belief  that  thofe  things  are 
a<iive,  and  perhaps,  in  fome  cafes,  to  this,  that 
jforms  of  expreflion  are  commonly  extended,  in 
courfe  of  time,  beyond  their  original  intention, 
either  from  analogy,  or  becaufe  more  proper 
forms  for  the  purpofe  are  not  found  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

Even  the  mifapplication  of  this  notion  of  ac- 
tion and  adlive  power  fliews  that  there  is  fuch  a 
notion  in  the  human  mind,  and  ihews  the  necef- 
fity  there  is  in  philofophy  of  diftinguiftiing  the 
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proper  application  of  thefe  words,  from  the  vagde 
and  improper  application  of  them,  fotind'ed  on 
common  language,  or  on  popular  prejudice.- 

Another  arg^jment  to  ftiew  that  all  men  have 
a  notion  or  idea  of  a<9:ive  power  is,  that  th«rc 
are  many  operations  of  mind  cbmmon  to  all  men 
who  have  reafon,  and  neceflkry  in  the  ordinary 
conduft  of  life,  which  imply  a  belief  of  aftivc 
power  in  ourfeives  and  in  others. 

All  our  volitions  arid  efforts  to  a6k,  all  Our 
deliberations,  our  purpofes  and  promifeSj  imply 
a  belief  of  adlive  power  in  ourfelves ;  our  coun- 
fels,  exhortations  and  commands,  imply  a  belief 
of  aftive  power  in  thofe  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
drelted. 

If  a  man  (bould  make  an  effort  to  fly  to  the 
moon  ;  if  he  Ihould  even  deliberate  about  it, 
or  refolve  to.  do  it,  we  ftiould  conclude  him  to 
be  lunatic  ;  and  even  lunacy  would  not  account 
for  his  condudl,  unlefs  it  made  him  believe  the 
thing  to  be  in  his  power. 

If  a  man  promifes  to  pay  me  a  ftim  of  money 
to-morrow,  without  believing  that  it  will  then  be 
in  his  power,  he  is  not  an  honeft  man  ;  and,  if  I 
did  not  believe  that  it  will  then  be  in  his  power, 
I  fhould  have  no  dependence  on  his  promife. 

All  our  power  is,  without  doubt,  derived  from 
the  Author  of  our  being,  and,  as  he  gave  it  free- 
ly, he  may  take  it  away  when^he  will.  No  man 
can  be  certain  of  the  continuance  of  any-  of  his 
powers  of  body  or  mind  for  a  jnoment ;    and, 

.    -  therefore^ 
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therefore,  in  every  promife,  there  is  a  condition 
underftood,  to'  wit,  if  we  live,  if  we  retain  that 
)]iealth  of  body  and  foundnefs  of  mind  which  is 
fieceflary  to  the  performance,  and  if  nothing 
happen,  in  the  providence  of  Gon,  which  puts 
it  out  of  our  power.  The  rudeft  favages  are 
taught  by  nature  to  admit  thefe  conditions  in  all 
promifes,  whether  they  be  expreffed  or  not ;  dnd 
no  man  is  charged  with  breach  of  promife,  when 
he  fails  through  the.  failure  of  thefe  conditions. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  without  the  be- 
lief of  fome  a£live  power,,  no  honeft  man  would 
make  a  promife,  no  wife  man  would  truft  to  a 
promife ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  the  be- 
lief of  aftive  power,  in  ourfelves,  or  in  others, 
implies  an  idea  or  notion  of  adlive  power. 

The  fame  regfoning  may  be  applied  to  every 
inflance  wherein  we  give  counfel  to  others, where- 
in we  perfuade  or  command.  As  long,  there- 
fore, as  mankind  are  beings  who  can  deliberate, 
and  refolve,  and  will,  as  long  as  they  can  give 
counfel,  and  exhort,  and  command,  they  mull 
believe  the  exiftence  of  adive  power  in  them- 
felves,  and  in  others,  and  therefore  muft  have  a 
notion  or  idea  of  adive  power. 

It  might  further  be  obferved,  that  power  is 
the  proper  and  immediate  objedl  of  ambition, 
one  of  the  moft  univerfal  paffions  of  the  human 
mind,  and  that  which  makes  the  greateft  figure 
in  the  hiftory  of  all  ages.  Whether  Mr  Hume, 
^n  defence  of  his  fyftem,  vrould   maintain  that 

there 
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there  is  no  fuch  paffion  in  mankind  as  ambition, 
or  that  ambition  is  not  a  vehement  defire  of 
power,  or  that  men  may  have  a  vehement  defire 
of  power,  without  having  any  idea  of  power,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  divine, 

I  cannot  help  repeating  my  apology  for  infift- 
ing  fo  long  in  the  refutation  of  fo  g;reat  an  ab- 
furdity.  It  is  a  capital  do(9:rine  ia  a  late  celebra- 
ted fyftem  of  human  nature,  that  we  have  no 
idea  of  power,  not  even  in  the  Deity  ;  that  we 
are  not  able  to  difcover  a  fingle  inftance  of  it, 
either  in  body  or  fpirit,  either  in  fuperior  or  in- 
ferior natures ;  and  that  we  deceive  ourfelves 
when  we  imagine  that  we  are.  poflefled  of  any 
idea  of  this  kind. 

To  fupport  this  important  dodrine,  and, the 
out- works  that  are  raifed  in  its  defence,  a  great- 
part  of  the  firft  volume  of  the  Treatife  of  Hu- 
man Nature  is  employed.  That  fyftem  abounds 
with  conclufions  the  moft  abfurd  that  ever  were 
advanced  by  any  Philofopher,  deduced  with  great 
acutenefs  and  ingenuity  from  principles  common- 
ly received  by  Philofophers.  To  rejeft  fuch 
conclufions  as  unworthy  of  a  hearing,  would  be 
difrefpedful  to  the  ingenious  author;  and  to 
refute  them  is  difficult,  and  appears  ridiculous. 

It  is  difficult,  becaufe  we  can  hardly  find  prin- 
ciples to  reafon  from,  mpre  evident  than  thofe 
we  wifli  to  prove ;  and  it  appears  ridiculous, 
becaufe,  as  this  author  juftly  obferves,  next  to 

the 
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the  ridicule  of  denying  an  evident  truth,  is  that 
of  taking  miich  pains  to  prove  it. 

Proteftants  complain,  with  juftice,  of  the  hard- 
fliip  put  upon  them  by  Roman  Catholics,  in  re- 
quiring them  to  prove  that  bread  and  wine  is 
not  flefti  and  blood.  They  have,  however,  fub- 
mitted  to  this  hardlhip  for  the  fake  of  truth.  I 
think  it  is  no  lefs  hard  to  be  put  to  prove  that 
men  have  an  idea  of  powet. 

What  convinces  myfelf  that  I  have  an  idea  of 
power  is,  that  I  am  confcious  that  I  know  what 
I  mean  by  that  word,  and,  while  I  have  this 
confcioufnefs,  I  difdain  equally  to  hear  argu- 
ments for  or  againft  my  having  fuch  an  idea. 
But  if  we  would  convince  thofe,  who,  being  led 
away  by  prejudice,  or  by  authority,  deny  that 
they  have  any  fuch  idea,  we  nnuft  condefcend  to 
ufe  fuch  arguments  as  the  fubjed:  will  afford, 
and  fuch  as  we  (hoiild  ufe  with  a  man  who 
fhould  deny  that  mankind  have  any  idea  of  mag- 
nitude or  of  equality. 

The  arguments  I  have  adduced  are  taken  from 
thefe  five  topics:  i.  That  there  are  many  things 
that  we  can  affirm  or  deny  concerning  power, 
with  underftanding.  2.  That  there  are,  in  all 
languages,  words  fignifying,  not  only  power,  but 
lignifying  many  other  things  that  imply  power, 
fuch  as,  adion  and  paflion,  caufe  and  effe<5l,  ener- 
gy, operation,  and  others.  3,  That  in  the  ftruc* 
ture  of  all  languages,  there  is  an  adive  and  paf- 
fiye  form  in  verbs  and  participles,  and  a  differ- 
ent 
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ent  conftrudion  adapted  to  thefe  forms,  of  which 
diverfity  no  account  can  be  given,  but  that  it 
has  been  intended  to  diAinguifli  adion  from 
paflipn.  4*  That  there  are  many  operations  of 
the  human  mind  familiar  to  every  man  come  to 
the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  neceflary  in  the, ordinary 
conduiSt  of  life,  which  imply  a  conviction  of 
fome  degree  of  power  in  ourfelves  and  in  others. 
J.  That  the  defire  of  power  is  one  .qf  the  ftrong- 
^11  pallionSi^of  human  nature^ 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  Mr  Locke's  Account  of  our  Idea  of  Power. 

THIS  author,  having  refuted  the  Cartefian 
dodrine  of  fnnate  ideas,  took  up,  perhaps 

too  raflily,  an  opinion  that  a|l  our,  fimple  ideas 

. .....  •  ■         • 

are  got,  either  by  fenfatioq.or  by  reflection; 
that  is,  by  our  external  fenfejs,  or  by  confciouf- 
nefs  of  the  operations  of  pur  own  minds. 

Through  the  whole  of  his  Eflay,  he  fliews  a 
fatherly  affeftion ,  to  this  opinion,  and  often 
ftrains  very  hard  to  reduce  ouj  fimple  ideas  to 
one  of  thofe  fources,  or  both.  Of  this,  feveral 
inftances  might  be  given,  in  his  account  of  our 
idea  of  fubftance,  of  duration,  of  perfonal  iden- 
tity. Omitting  thefe,  as  foreign  to  the  prefent 
fubjefl:,  I.ftiall  only  take  notice  of  the  account 
he  gives  of  our  idea  of  power* 

The 
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ThQ  fum  of  it  is,  That  obferving,  by  our  fen- 
fes,  various  changes  in  objedls,  we  colle6t  a  pof- 
fibility  in  one  objedl  to  be  changed,  and  in  an- 
other a  poffibility  of  making  that  change,  and 
fo  come  by  that  idea  which  w6  call  power. 

Thus  we  fay  the  fire  has  a  power  to  melt  gold, 
and  gold  has  power  to  be  melted  ;  the  firft  he 
calls  aftive,  the  fecond  paffive  power. 

He  Jthinks,  however,  that  we  have  the  mod 
diftind  notion  of  aftive  power,  by  attending  to 
the  power  which  ^^e  oiirfelves  exert,  in  giving 
motion  to  our  bodies  when  at  reft,  or  in  direft- 
ing  our  thoughts  to  this  or  the,  other  objed!  as  we 
will.  And  this  way  of  forming  the  idea  of 
power  he  attributes  to  refteftion,  as  he  refers  the 
former  to  fenfation.    , 

On  this  account  of  the  origin  of  our  idea  of 
power,  I  would  beg  leave  to.make  two  remarks, 
with  the  refped  that  is  moft  juftly  due  to  fo 
great  a  Philofopher,  and  fo  good  a  man. 

!•  Whereas  he  diftinguiihes  power  into  aSlive 
and  paffhej  I  conceive  paffive  power  is  no  power 
at  all.  He  means  by  it,  the  poffibility  of  being 
changed.  To  call  this  power ^  feems  to  be  a  mif- 
application  of  the  word.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  the  phrafe  paffive  power  in  any 
other  good  author.  Mr  Locke  feems  to  have 
been  unlucky  in  inventing  it ;  and  it  deferves 
not  to  be  retained  in  our  language. 

Perhaps  he  was  unwarily  led  into  it,  as  an 
oppofite  to  adlive  power.     But  I  conceive  we 

call 
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call  certdn  powers  adiive,  to  diftinguifh  tnei^ 
frotn  other  powers  that  are  called  fpeculative. 
As  all  mankind  diftinguifh  adlion  from  fpecula- 
tion,  it  is  very  proper  to  diftinguifh  the  powers 
by  which  thofe  different  operations,  are  per- 
Forihed,  into  adiive  and  fpeeulative.  Mr  Locke 
indeed  acknowledges  that  adliye  power  is  more 

..  >  .1..  ...i..         »„  'j  »•!» 

properly  called  powder  j  but  I  fee  no  propriety 

at  all  in  paflive  power  ;  it  is  a  powerlefs  power, 

.  <     •.•-»•*—■• 

and  a  contradidion  in  terms. 

2.  I  would  obferve^  that  Mr  Locke  feems  to 
have  impofed  upon  himfelf^.  in  attempting  to  tq- 
concile  this  account  of  the  idea  of  power  to  his 
favourite  dodlrme,  That  all  our  fimple  ideas  are 

ideas  of  fenfation,  or  of  refledtion. 

....        - .  ..  •  , 

There  are  two  fteps,  according  to  his  account, 

which  the  mind  takes,  in  formiqg  this  idea  of 

power  ;  firji^  It  obferves  changes  in  things  j  and, 

fe^ondly^  From  thefe  changes,  it  infers  a  caufe  of 

them,  and  a  power  to  produce  them. 

If  both  thefe  fteps  arc  operations  of  the  exter- 
nal fenfes,  or  of  confcioufnefs,  then  the  idea  of 

.      .  I. 

power  may  be  called  an  idea  of  fenfation,  or  of 
refleftion.  But,  if  either  of  thofe  fteps  requires 
the  co-operation  of  other  powers  of  the  mind,  it 
will  follow,  that  the  idea  of  power  cannot  be  got 
by  fenfation,  nor  by  refledion,  nor  by  both  toge- 
ther.  Let  us,  therefore,  confider  each  of  thefe 
fteps  by  itfelf, 

Firjlf  We  obferve  various  changes  in  things. 
And  Mr  Locke  takes  it  for  granted,  that  changes 

in 
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in  external  things  are  obfer^eil  by  our  fenfes,  and 
that  changes  in  our  thoughts  are  obfei^ed  by 
confcioufnefs. 

I  grant  that  it  may  be  faid,  that  changes  in 
things  are  obferved  by  btir  fenfes,  when  We  do 
not  mean  to  excliide  every  other  faculty  from  a 
ihare  in  this  operation.  And  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous to  cenfure  the  pfirafe,  when  it  is  fo  ufed 
in  popular  difcourfe.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  Mr 
Locke's  puripofe,  that  changes  in  external  things 
fliould  be  obferved  by  the  fenfes  alone,  excluding 
every  other  faculty ;  becaiife  every  faculty  that 
is  neceflary  in  order  to  obferve  the  change,  will 
claim  a  fharein  the  Otigih  of  the  idea  of  power. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  memory  is  no  lefs  ne- 
ceflary than  the  fenfes,  in  order  to  bur  obferving 
changes  in  external  things,  aiid  therefore  the  idea 
of  power,  dei?iVed  from  the  chatnges  obferved,  may 
as  juftly  be  iftfribed  to  memory  as  to  the  fenfes. 

Every  change  fuppofes  two  ftates  of  the  thing  ^ 
changed.  Both  thefe  ftates  may  be  paft ;  one 
of  them  at  leaft  muft  be  paft  ;  and  one  only  can 
be  prefent.  By  our  fenfes  we  may  obferve  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  thing ;  but  memory  muft 
fupply  us  with  the  paft  ;  and,  unlefs  we  remem- 
ber  the  paft  ftate,  we  can  perceive  no  change. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  con- 
fcioufnefs. The  truth,  therefore,  is,  that,  by  the 
fexifes  alone,  without  memory,  or  by  confcioufnefs 
alone,  without  memory,  ho  change  can  be  ob- 
ferved.   Every  idea,  therefore,  that  is  derived 
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from  obferving  changes  in  thingSi,.  muft  have  its 
origin,  partly  from  memory,  and  not  from  the 
fenfes  alone,  nor  from  confcioufnefs  alone,  nor 
from  both  together. 

The  fecond  ftep  made  by  the  mind  in  forming 
this  idea  of  power  is  this :  From  the  changes 
obferved  we  colled  a  caufe  of  thofc  changes,  and 
a  power  to  produce  them. 

Here  one  might  afk  Mr.  Locke,  whetheir  it  is 
by  our  fenfes  that  we  draw  this  conclufion,  or  is 
it  by  confcioufnefs  ?  Is  reafoning  the  province 
of  the  fenfes,  or  is  it  the  province  of  confciouf- 
liefs  ?  If  the  fenfes  can  draw  one  conclufion  from 
premifes,  they  may  draw  five  hundred,  and  de- 
monilrate  the  whole  elements  of  Euclid. 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears,  that  the  account 
which  Mr  Lockle  himfelf  gives  of  the  origin  of 
our  idea  of  power,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  his 
favourite  doftrine.  That  all  our  fimple  ^deas  have 
their  origin  from  fenfation  or  refledlion ;  and 
that,  in  attempting  to  derive  the  idea  of  power 
from  thefe  two  fources  only,  he  unawares  brings 
in  our  memory,  and  our  reafoning  power,  for  a 
ihare  in  its  origin. 

CHAP.     IV. 
OfMv  Hume's  Opinion  of  the  Idea  of  Power. 

THIS  very  ingenious  author  adopts  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr  Locke  before  mentioned,  That 
all  our  fimple  ideas  are  derived  either  from  fen^ 
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fation  or  i^efledion.  Thil  &e  hemt  to  unde?- 
fland,  eren  inaftrider  fenfe  than  Mr  Loc&e 
did*  For  he  will  have  all  our  fimple  ideas  to  be 
copies  of  preceding  impreffions,  either  of  our 
external  fcnfes  or  of  confcioufhefs.  "  After 
•*  the  moft  accurate  examination,"  fays  he  "  of 
^  which  I  am  capable,  I  venti^'e  to  affirm,  that 
^^  the  ruk  here  holds  without  any  exception,  and 
**  that  every  ilmple  idea  has  a  fimple  imprefiion 
^  which  refembles  it,  and  every  fimple  impreffion 
^  a  corre^yondent  idea.  Every  one  may  fatisfy 
**  himfelf  in  this  point,  by  running  over  as  many 
"  as  he  pleafes;" 

I  obfervie  here,  by  the  way,  that  this  conclufion 
is. formed  by  the  author  raflily  and  unphilofophi- 
cally.  For  it  is  a  conclufion  that  admits  of  no 
proof,  but  by  indudtion ;  and  it  is  upon  this 
ground  that  ke  himfelf  founds  it.  The  induc- 
tion cannot  be  perfed:  till  every  fimple  idea  that 
C9gk  enter  into  the  human  mind  be  examined,  and 
be  (hewn  to  be  copied  from  a  refcmbling  im- 
preffion  of  fenfe  or  of  confcioufnefs.  No  man 
can  pretend  to  have  made  this  examination  of  all 
our  fimple  ideas  without  exception  ;  and,  there- 
fore, no  man  can,  confiftently  with  the  rules  of 
philofophifing,  aflure  us,  that  this  conclufion 
holds  without  any  exception. 

The  aathor  profefles,  in  his  title-page,  to  in- 
troduce into  moral  fubjedts^  the  experimental  me> 
thod  of  reafoning.  This  was  a  vety  landabfe 
altempc }  bat  he  Mgbl  U>  have  known,  that  it  is 
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a  rule  m  tte  experimental  method  of  reafoning. 
That  conclufions,  eftabliftied  by  indudtion  ought 
never  to  exclude>exceptions,  if  any  fuch  ftiould 
afterwards  appear  from  obfervation  or  experi- 
ment. Sir  Isaac  Newton,  fpeaking  of  fuch 
conclufions,  fays,  "  Et  fi  quando  in  experiundp 
**  "poftea  reperiatur  aliquid,  quod  a  parte  Con- 
"  traria  faciat;  turn  demura,  non  line  iftis  ex- 
ceptionibus  affirmetur  conclufio  opportebit." 
But,"  fays  our  author,  *^  I  will  venture  to  af- 
firm, that  the  rule  here  holds  >^ithout  any  e3^. 
^*  ception/' 

Accordingly,  throughout  the  whole  treatifc, 
this  general  rule  h  confidered  as  of  fufficient  au- 
thority, in  itfelf,  to  exclude,  even  from  a  hearing, 
every  thing  that  appears  to  be  an  exception  to  it. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  experimental  method  of  reafoning,  and 
therefore  may  be  called  ifalh  and  unphilofophicaL 
Having  thus  eftabliftied  this  general  principle, 
the  author  does  great  execution  by  it  among 
our  ideas.  He  finds,  that  we  have  no  idea  of 
fubftance,  material  or  fpiritual ;  that  body  and 
mind  are  only  certain  trains  of  related  impref- 
fions  and  ideas ;  that  we  have  no  idea  of  fpace  or 
duration,  and  no  idea  of  power,  adive  or  intel- 
leftive.  .    . 

.Mr  Locke  ufed  his  principle  of  feEiCition  and 
refledlion  with  greater  moderation  and  mercy. 
Being  unwilling  to  thruft  the  ideas  we  have  men- 
tioned into  the  Umbo  offlou-exiftence,  he  ftretches 
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fenfation  and  refledion  to  the  very  utmoft,  in  or- 
der  to  receive  thefe  ideas  within  the  pale  •,  and 
draws  them  into  it,  as  it  were  by  violence. 

But  this  author,  inftead  of  Ihewing  them  any 
favour,  feems  fond  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Of  the  ideas  mentioned,  it  is  only  that  of  power 
that  concerns  our  prefent  fubjedl.  And,  with 
regard  to  this,  the  author  boldly  affirms,  "  That 
"  we  never  have  ^ny  idea  of  power ;  that  we 
"  deceive  ourfclves  when  we  imagine  we  are 
pofleffed -of  any  idea  of  this  kind." 
He  begins  with  obferving, "  That  the  terms  effi^ 
cacy^  agency ^  power,  force^  energy ,  are  all  near- 
ly fynonymous  ;  and  therefore  it  is  an  abfurdity 
to  employ  any  of  them  in  defining  the  reft. 
By  this  obfervation,''  fays  he,  "  v\c  rejedt  at 
once  all  the  vulgar  definitions  which  Philofo- 
phers  have  given  oi power  and  efficacy.'*'* 
Surely  this  author  was  not  ignorant,  that  there 
are  many  things  of  which  we  have  a  clear  and 
diflini^  conception,  which  are  fo  fimple  in  there 
nature,  that  they  cannot  be  defined  any  other 
way  than  by  fynonymous  words.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  not  a  logical  definition,  but  that  there  is, 
as  he  affirms,  an  abfurdity  in  ufing  it,  when  no 
better  can  be  had,  I  cannot  perceive. 

He  might  here  have  applied  to  power  and  effi^ 
cacy  what  he  fays,  in  another  place,  oi pride  and 
bumility.  "  The  paffions  oi pride  and  humility ^'^^ 
he  fays,  "  being  fipiple  and  uniform  imprcf- 
**  fionsy  it  is  impoffible  we  can  ever  give  a  jull 
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**  definition  of  them.  As  the  words  are  of  ge- 
neral ufe,  and  the  things  they  reprefent  the 
moft  common  of  any,  every  one,  of  himfelf^ 
"  will  be  able  to  form  a  juft  notion  of  them  with- 
*^  out  danger  of  miftake." 

He  mentions  Mr  Locke's  account  of  the  idea 
of  power,  That,  obferving  various  changes  irt 
things,  we  conclude,  that  there  muft  be  fomc- 
where  a  power  capable  of  producing  them,  and 
fo  arrive  at  laft,  by  this  rea£bning„  at  the  idea  of 
power  and  efficacy. 

But,"  fays  he,  "  to  be  fatisfied  that  this^  ex- 
plication is  more  popular  than  philofophical,; 
we  need  but  refieAon  two  very  obvious  prin- 
ciples ;  Jirjl,  That  reafon  alone  can  never  give 
rife  to  aiiy  original  idea ;  and,  fecondly,  That 
**  reafon,  as  diftinguifhed  from  experience,  caa 
"  never  make  us  conclude,  that  a  caufe^  or  pro- 
"  du<9:ive  quality,  is  abfolutely  requifite  to*  every 
"  beginning  of  exiftence/* 

Before  we  confider  the  two  principles  which 
our  author  oppofes  to  the  popular  opinion  of  Mr 
Locke,  I  obferve, 

Fir/iy  That  there  are  fome  popular  opinions^ 
which,  on  that  very  account,  deferve  more  regard 
from  Philofophers,  than  this  author  is  willing  to 
beftow. 

That  things  cannot  begin  to  exift,  nor  under- 
go any  change,  without  a  caufe  that  hath  powet 
to  produce  that  change,  is  indeed  fo  popular  an 
opinion,  that,  I  believe,  this  author  is  the  firft  of 
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-mankind  that  ever  called  it  in  queilion*  It  is  fo 
popular,  that  there  is  jiot  a  man  of  common  pru- 
dence who  does  not  a<Sl  from  this  opinion,  and 
rely  upon  it  every  day  of  his  life.  And  any  man 
who  ihould  conduA  himfelf  by  the  contrary  opi- 
fiion,  would  foon  be  confined  as  infane,  and  con- 
tinue in  that  ftate,  till  a  fufficient  caufe  was 
£)und  for  his  enlargement. 

Such  a  popular  opinion  as  this,  ftands  upon  a 
bigher  authority  than  that  of  philofophy,  and 
philofophy  mull  ftrike  fail  to  it,  if  fh^  would  not 
render  herfelf  contemptible  to  every  man  of  com- 
mon underftanding. 

For  though,  in  matters  of  deep  fpeculation, 
the  multitude  muft  be  guided  by  Philofophers, 
yst,  in  things  that  are  within  the  reach  of  every 
man's  underftanding,  and  upon  which  the  wliolc 
conduifii:  of  human  life  turns,  the  Philofophea: 
muft  follow  the  multitude,  or  make  himfelf  per- 
feftly  ridiculous. 

,  Secondly,  I  obferve,  that  whether  this  popular 
opinion  be  true  or  falfe,  it  follows  from  mens  ha- 
ving this  opinion,  that  they  have  an  idea  of 
power.  A  falfe  opinion  about  power,  no  lefs 
than  a  true,  implies  an  idea  of  power ;  for  how 
can  men  have  any  opinion,  true  or  falfe,  about  a 
thing  of  which  they  have  no  idea  ? 

The  Jir/i  of  the  very  obvious  principles  which 
the  author  o'ppofes  to  Mr  Locke's  account  of  the 
idea  of  power,  is,  That  reafon  alone  can  never 
give  life  (o  any  original  idea. 
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This  appears  to  me  fo  far  from  being  a  very  ob- 
vious principle,  that  the  contrary  is  very  obvious. 

Is  it  not  our  reafoning  faculty  that  gives  rife' 
to  the  idea  of  reafoning  itfelf  ?  As  our  idea  of 
fight  takes  its  rife  from  our  being  endowed  with 
that  faculty  ;  fo  does  our  idea  of  reafoning.  Do 
not  the  ideas  of  demonftration,  of  probability, 
our  ideas  of  a  fyllogifm,  of  major,  minor  and 
conclufion,  of  an  enthymeme,  dilemma,  forites, 
and  all  the  various  modes  of  reafoning,  takes  their 
rife  from  the  faculty  of  reafon?  Or  is  it  poffible, 
that  a  being,  not  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
reafoning,  lliould  have  thefe  ideas  ?  This  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  is  fo  far  from  beinff  obvioufly 
true,  that  it  appears  to  be  obvioufly  falfe. 

The  fecond  obvious  principle  is,  That  reafon, 
as  dillinguiflied  from  experience,  can  never  make 
us  conclude,  that  a  caufe,  or  produdtive  quality, 
is  abfolutely  requifite  to  every  beginning  of  exill- 
^nce. 

In  fome  EfTays  on  the  Intelledlual  Powers  of 
Man,  I  had  occafion  to  treat  of  this  principle. 
That  every  change  in  nature  mud  have  a  cauf^  ; 
and,  to  prevent  repetition,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
reader  to  what  is  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  Effuy  6. 
chap.  6.  1  endeavoured  to  Ihew  that  it  is  a 
firft  principle,  evident  to  all  men  come  to  years 
of  underftanding.  Beiides  its  having  been  uni- 
verfally  received,  without  the  leaft  doubt,  from 
the  beginning  of  the'world,  it  has  this  fure  mark 
of  a  firft  principle,  that  the  belief  of  it  is  abfp- 
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hitely  neceflary  in  the  ordinary  aflfairs  of  life,  and, 
without  it,  no  man  could  z€t  with  common  pru- 
dence, or  avoid  the  imputation  of  infanity.  Yet 
a  Philolbpher,  who  aded  upon  the  firm  belief  of 
it  every  day  of  his  life,  thinks  fit,  in  his  clofet, 
to  call  it  in  queftion.    . 

He  infinuates  here,  that  we  may  know  it  from 
experience.  I  endeavoured  to  Ihew,  that  we  do 
not  learn  it  from  experience,*  for  two  reafons. 

Fir/if  Becaufe  it  is  a  neceflary  truth,  and  has. 
always  been  received  as  a  neceflary  truth.     Ex- 
perience gives  no  information  of  what  is  neceflTa- 
ry,'or  of  whait  muft  be. 

We  may  know  from  experience,  what  is,  or 
what  was,  and  from  that  may  probably  conclude 
what  fliall  be  in  like  circumftances  ;  but,  with 
regard  to  what  mufl:  neceflarily  be,  experience  is 
perfedlly  filent. 

Thus  we  know,  by  unvaried  experience,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  that  the  fun  and 
ftars  rife  in  the  eaft  and  fet  in  the  wefl:.  But  no 
man-believes,  that  it  could  not  pofllbly  have  been 
otherwife,  or  that  it  did  not  depend  upon  the 
will  and  power  of  Him  who  made  the  world, 
whether  the  earth  flaould  revolve  to  the  eaft  or 
to  the  weft. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  had  experience,  ever  fo 
conftant,  that  every  change  in  Nature  we  have 
obferved,.a6lualIy  had  a  caufe,  this  might  afford 
|;round  to  believe,  that,  for  the  future,  it  fliall  be 
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foj^  but  no  ground  «t  all  to  believe  ^^t  k  xtm& 
be  ib,  smi  cspfiiaot  be  otberwire. 

Anather  reafoa  (to  ihew  Cbat  this  priaciple  u 
not  learned  &o]xi  eK>pecie0ce  is^  Tbat  ie^|ffHiiie|ice 
4oes  not  fliew  OS  a  ^aufe  of  one  in  a  bundre4  <6f 
thofe  changes  which  we  obferve,  and  therefortj 
can  riever  teach  us  that  there  miiil  be  a  ca^fe 
of  ail. 

Of  all  the  paradoxes,  this  author  has  advanced^ 
there  is  not  one  more  fliocking  to  the  huni^q.nn- 
derftanding  than  .this»  That  thwg's  «wy  begin  to 
exift  without  a  x^aufb.  This  woa]4  p^  an  e^d  to 
all  fpeculation,  as  well  as  to  all  the  buftnefs  of 
life.  The  employmeot  of  fpeculatjve  mpai,  ftace 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  has  been  to  invefti- 
gate  the  caufes  of  things.     What  pity  is  it,  they 

• 

never  thought  of  putting  the  previous  quc^on. 
Whether  things  have  a  caufe  or  not  ?  This  que- 
stion has  at  lad  been  Parted  ;  and  what  is  there 
£o  ridiculous  as  not  to  be  inaintained  by  fome 
Philofopher? 

Enough  has  been  faid  upon  it,  and  more,  I 
think,  than  it  deferves.  But,  being  about  to 
;reat  of  the  adive  powers  of  the  human  mind,  I 
thought  it  improper  to  take  no  notice  of  what 
has  been  faid  by  fo  celebrated  a  Philofopher,  to 
jfhew,  that  there  is  not,  in  the  human  mind,  any 
idea  of  power. 
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JVbetber  Beings  that  ban)e  no  Will  nor  Under/land- 
pnjr  may  hcyoe  AStive  Pt^wer  ? 

THAT  aftive  power  is  an  attribute,  whidi 
cannot  exift  but  in  ibme  being  poilefled  of 
that  power,  and  the  fubjedl  of  that  attribute,  I 
take  £br  granted  as  a  felfnevident  truth.  Whe- 
ther there  can  be  adive  pow£r  in  a  fubjefl:  which 
has  no  thought,  no  undenfl:anding,  no  will^  is  not 
Co  eYideat. 

The  ambiguitj  of  the  words  power,  caufe^ 
agent,  and  of  all  the  words  related  to  thefe,  tends 
to  perplex  this  queftion«  The  weakbefs  of  hu- 
man underftanding,  which  gives  us  only  an  indi- 
reft  and  relative  conception  of  power,  contri- 
butes to  darken  our  reafoning,  and  fhould  make 
us  cautious  and  modefl:  in  our  determinations. 

We  can  derive  little  light  in  thi^  matter  from 
the  events  which  we  obferve  in  the  courfe  of 
Nature.  We  perceive  changes  innumerable  in 
things  without  usi  We  know  that  thofe  changes 
muft  be  produced  by  the  aftive  power  of  fome 
agent ;  but  we  neither  perceive  the  agent  nor 
the  power,  bin  the  change  only.  Whether  the 
things  be  adive,  or  merely  palfive,  is  not  eafily 
dilcovered.  And  though  it  may  be  an  objed  of 
curiofity  to  the  fpeculative  few,  it  does  aot  great- 
ly concern  the  niany. 

To 
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To  know  the  eve^t  and  the  circumftanccs  that 
attended  it,  and  to  know  in  what  circumftances 
like  events  may  be  expeded,  may  be  of  confe- 
quence  in  the  condu£l:  of  life  ;  but  to  know  the 
real  eflScient,  whether  it  be  matter  or  mind,  whe- 
ther of  a  fuperior  or  inferior  order,  concerns  us 
little. 

Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  all  the  cffeds  we 
afcribe  to  Nature. 

Nature  is  the  name  we  give  to  the  efficient 
caufe  of  innumerable  effedls  which  fall  daily  un- 
der our  obfervation.  But  if  it  be  alked  what  Na- 
ture is  ?  Whether  the  firft  univerfal  caufe,  or  a 
fubordinate  one,  whether  one  or  many,  whether 
intelligent  or  unintelligent  ?  Upon  thefe  points 
we  find  various  conjedlures  and  theories,  but  no 
folid  ground  upon  which  we  can  reft.  And  I 
apprehend  the  wifeft  men  are  they  who  are  fen- 
fible  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

From  the  courfe  of  events  in  the  natural  world, 
we  have  fufficient  reafon  to  conclude  the  exif- 
tence  of  an  eternal  intelligent  Firft  Caufe.  But 
whether  he  afts  immediately  in  the  production  of 
tiiofe  events,  or  by  fubordinate  intelligent  agents, 
or  by  inftruments  that  are  unintelligent,  and 
what  the  number,  the  nature,  and  the  different 
offices  of  thofe  agents  or  inftruments  may  be ; 
thefe  I  apprehend  to  be  myfteries  placed  beyond 
the  limits  of  huraau  knowledge.  We  fee  an  efta- 
bliflied  order  in  the  fucceffion  of  natural  events, 
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but  we  fee  not  the  bond  that  connedb  them  to- 
gether. 

Since  we  derive  fo  little  light,  with  regard  to 
efficient  caufes  and  their  aftive  power,  from  at- 
tention to  the  natural  world,  let  us  next  attend  to 
the  moral,  I  mean,  to  human  adtions  and  eondud:. 
Mr  Locke  obferves  very  juftly,  "  That,  from 
•*  the  obfervation.  of  the  operation  of  bodies  by 
"  our  fenfes,  we  have  but  a  very  imperfeft  ob- 
fcure  idea  of  active  power,  fince  they  afford 
us  not  any  idea  in  themfelves  of  the  power  to 
begin  any  aftion,  either  of  motion  or  thought.'* 
He  adds,  "  That  we  find  in  ourfelves  a  power 
**  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  end  feveral 
"  adlions  of  our  minds  and  motions  of  our  bo- 
died, barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the 
mind,  ordering,  or,  as  it  were,  commanding 
*'  the  doing  or  not  doing  fuch  a  particular  ac- 
•*  tion.  This  power  which  the  mind  has  thus 
to  order  the  confideration  of  any  idea,  pr  the 
forbearing  to  confider  it,  or  to  prefer  the  mo- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  reft,  and 
vice  verfa,  in  any  particular  inftance,  is  that 
"  which  we  call  the  will.  The  adlual  exercife 
**  of  that  power,  by  direfting  any  particular 
"  a(3;ion,  or  its  forbearance,  is  that  which  we 
"  call  volition  or  willing.'*^ 

According  to  Mr  Locke,  therefore,  the  only 
clear  notion  or  idea  we  have  of  aftive  power, 
is  taken  from  the  power  which  we  find  in  our- 
felves to  give  certain  motions  to  our  bodies,  or 
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a  .certain  direftion  to  our  thoughts ;  and  this 
power  in  ourfelves  can  be  brought  into  a<iiD^ 
only  by  willing  or  volition. 

Jxom  this,  I  thipk,  it  follows,  that,  if  we  had 
pot  will,  and  theU:  degrej^  .of  underftanding  which 
will  neqeffarily  implies,  we  could  exert  no  active 
ppW^r^  a^d  confcqij^ently  could  have  none  :  For 
fQW^v  that  qannot  be .  exerted  is  no  power.  It 
]^ow3  alfo,  that  the  a£t^ve  power,  of  which  only 
f^.^  can  have  any  di&ind  conception,  can  be  only 
m  beings  that  have  understanding  and  will« 

Power  to  produce  any  efFed  implies  power  not 
tx>  produce  it.  We  can  conceive  no  way  in  which 
power  may  he  determined  to  one  of  thefe  rather 
than  the  other,  in  a  being  that  has  no  will. 

Whatever  is  the  eSedt  of  adivc  power  muft  be 
Xomething.that  is  contingent.  Contingent  exili- 
ence  is  that  which  depended  upon  the  power  and 
will  of  its  cattfe.  Oppofed  to  this,  is  neceflary 
I5|dfl:ence,  which  we  afcribe  to  t^ie  Supreme 
3eing,  becaufe  his  exiftence  is  not  owing  to  the 
power  of  any  being.  The  fame  diftindion  there 
j«  between  .cohtingent  and  neceflary  truth- 

That  the  planets  of  our  fyftem  go  round  the 
fun  from  weft  to  eaft,  is  a  contingent  truth  ;  be- 
caufe it  depended  upon  the  power  and  will  of 
him  who  made  the  planetary  fyftem,  and  gave 
motion  tq  it.  That  a  circle  and  a  right  line  can 
put  one  another  only  iii  two  points,  is  a  truth 
which  depends  upon  no  power  nor  will,  and 
therefore  is  called  neceilary  and  immutable.  Con- 
tingency, thiejrefore^  has  a  relation    to    aflive 

power 
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power,  as  all  ailivc  power  is  exerted  in  cddtin* 
gent  erfents ;  and  as  fuch  events  can  have  no 
exiftence,  but  by  the  exertion  of  adive  power. 

When  I  obferve  a  plant  growing  from  its  feed 
to  maturity,  I  know  that  there  muft  be  a  caufe 
that  has  power  to  produce  this  eflFe<El.  But  1  fee 
neither  the  caufe  nor  the  m^nnet  of  its  operation* 

But  m  certain  motions  of  my  body  and  di- 
redions  of  my  thought,  I  kn6w,  not  only  that 
there  muft  be  a  caufe  that  has  power  to  produce 
thefe  effeAs,  but  that  1  am  that  caufe ;  and  I  am 
confcious  of  what  I  do  in  order  to  the  produce 
tionofthem. 

ft 

From  the  coiifcioufnefs  of  our  own  adivity, 
feems  to  be  derived,  not  only  the  cle^reft,  but 
the  only  conception  we  can  form  of  aflivity,  or 
the  exertion  of  adlive  power. 

As  I  am  unable  to  iform  a  notion  of  any  in- 
tellectual power  different  in  kind  from  thofe  I 
poflefs,  the  fame  holds  with  refpedl  to  adive 
power.  If  all  men  had  been  blind,  we  fhould 
have  had  no  conception  of  the  power  of  feeing,^ 
nor  any  name  for  it  in  language,  tf  man  had 
not  the  powers  of  abftraftion  and  reafoning,.  we 
could  not  have  had  any  conception  of  thefe  ope- 
rations. In  like  manner,  if  he  had  nbt  fome 
degree  of  aftive  power,  and  if  he  were  not  con- 
fcious of  the  exertion  of  it  in  his  voluntary  ac- 
tions, it  is  probable  he  could  have  no  conception 
of  aSivity,  or  of  adive  power. 
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A  train  of  events  following  one  another  ever 
ib  regularly,  could  never  lead  us  to  the  notion  of 
a  caufe,  if  we  had.  not,  from  our  conftitution,  a 
convidion  of  the  neceffity  of  a  caufe  to  every 
event. 

And  of  the  manner  in  which  a  caufe  may 
exert  its  aftive  power,  we  can  have  no  concep- 
tion but  from  confcioufneft  of  the  maimer  in 
which  our  own  aftive  power  is  exerted. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  Nature,  it  is 
fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that,  whatever  the 
agents  may  be,  whatever  the  manner  of  their 
operation,  or  the  extent  of  their  power,  they  de- 
pend upon  the  Firft  Caufe,  and  are  under  his  con- 
trol ;  and  this  indeed  is  all  that  we  know  ;  be- 
yond this  we  are  left  in  darknef$.  But,  in  what 
regards  human  anions,  we  have  a  more  imme- 
diate  concern. 

It  is  of  the  higheft  importance  to  us,  as  moral 
and  accountable  creatures,  to  know  what  actions 
are  in  our  own  power,  becaufe  it  is  for  thefe 
only  that  we  can  be  accountable  to  our  Maker, 
or  \o  our  fellow-men  in  fociety  ;  by  thefe  only 
we  can  merit  praife  or  blame  ;  in  thefe  only  all 
our  prudencej  wifdom  and  virtue  muft  be  em- 
ployed ;  and,  therefore,  with  regard  to  them,  the 
wife  Author  of  Nature  has  not  left  us  in  the  dark. 

Every  man  is  led  by  Nature  to  attribute  to 
himfelf  the  free  determinations  of  his  own  will, 
and  to  believe  thofe  events  to  be  in  his  power 
which   depend  upon  his  will.     On  the  other 

hand. 
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hand,  it  is  felf-evident,  that  nothing  is  in  our 
power  that  is  not  fubjeft  to  our  will. 

We  grow  from  childhood  to  manhood,  wc 
digeft  our  food,  our  blood  circulates,  our  heart 
and  arteries  beat,  we  are  fometimes  fick  and 
fometimes  in  health  ;  all  thefe  things  muft  be 
done  by  the  power  of  fome  agent ;  but  they  are 
not  done  by  our  power.  How  do  we  know  this  ? 
Becaufe  they  are  not  fubjed  to  our  will.  This 
is  the  infallible  criterion  by  which  we  diftinguilh 
what  is  our  doing  from  what  is  not;  what  is 
in  our  power  from  what  is  not. 

Human  power,  therefore,  can  only  be  exerted 
by  will,  and  we  are  unable  to  conceive  any  aftive 
power  to  be  exerted  without  will.  Every  man 
knows  infallibly  that  what  is  done  by  his  con- 
fcious  will  and  intention,  is  to  be  imputed  to 
him  as  the  agent  or  caufe ;  and  that  whatever 
is  done  without  his  will  and  intention,  cannot 
be  imputed  to  him  with  truth. 

We  judge  of  the  adions  and  condud  of  other 
men  by  the  fame  rule  as  we  judge  of  our  own. 
In  morals,  it  is  felf-evident  that  no  man  can  be 
the  object  either  of  approbation  or  of  blame  for 
what  he  did  not.  But  how  fhall  we  know  whe- 
ther it  is  his  doing  or  not  ?  If  the  adlion  depend- 
ed upon  his  will,  and  if  he  intended  and  willed 
it,  it  is  his  action  in  the  judgment  of  all  man- 
kind. But  if  it  was  done  without  his  knowledge, 
or  without  his  will  and  intention,  it  is  as  certain 

that 
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tint  be  did  it  n&t^  and  that  it  ou^t  not  to  be 
imputed  to  him  as  the  tgent« 

When  there  is  any  doubt  to  whom  a  particu- 
lar a£tion  ought  to  be  imputed,  the  doubt  arifes 
on^ty  ffom  oar  ignorance  of  faAs ;  when  the 
fadh  relating  to  it  ave  known^  no  man  of  undier-- 
itanding  has  any  daabt  to  whom  the  adion 
ought  to  be  imputedv 

'The  general  raJles.of  iinptitation  are  felf-evi- 
&nt.  They  have  been  the  &me  in  all  ages, 
and  among  all  civilized  Nations.  No  man  blames 
another  for  bdhg  black  or  'fair,  for  having  a  fe- 
ver or  the  falling  ficknefs  ;  becaufe.  thefe  things 
are  believed  not  to  be  in  his  power  j  and  they  are 
believed  fiot  to  be  in  his  power,  becattfe  they  de- 
pend not  upoi^  bis  witl^  We  can  aevet  conceive 
that  a  matfs  duty  goes  beyond- his  power,  or  that 
his  power  goes  beyond  what  depends  upon  his  will, 

Reafon  leads  us  to  afcribe  unlimited  power  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  But  what  do  we  mean  by 
unlimited  power  ?  It  is  power  to  do  whatfocver 
he  wills.  To  fuppofe  him  to  do  what  he  does 
not,  will  to  do,  is  abfurd. 

The  only  diftind:  conception  I  can  form  of 
afliVe  power  is,  that  it  is  an  attribute  in  a  being 
by  which  he  can  do  certain  things  if  he  wilfe. 
This,  after  all,  is  only  tf  relative  conception.  It 
is  relative  to  the  eiFeft,  and  to  the  will  of  pro'- 
ducing  it.  Take  away  thefe,  and  the  conception 
vanrfbes^.  They  are  the  handles  by  which  the 
mind  takes  hold  of  it     When  they  are  taken 

away. 
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away,  our  hold  is  gone.  The  fame  is  the  cafe 
with  regard  to  other  relative  conceptions.  Thus 
velocity  is  a  real  ftate  of  a  body,  about  which 
Philofophers  reafon  with  the  force  of  demonftra- 
tion ;  but  our  conception  of  it  is  relative  to  fpace 
and  time.  What  is  velocity  in  a  body  ?  It  is  a 
flate  in  which  it  pafles  through  a.  certain  fpace 
in  a  certain  time.  Space  and  time  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  velocity  ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  it 
but  by  its  relation  to  them.  The  effed  pro- 
duced,  and  the  will  to  produce  it,  are  things  dif« 
ferent  from  adlive  power,  but  we  can  have  no 
conception  of  it,  but  by  its  relation  to  them. 

Whether  the  conception  of  an  efficient  caufe, 
and  of  real  aftivity,  could  ever  have  ehtered  in- 
to the  mind  of  man,  if  we  had  not  had  the  ex* 
perience  of  adivity  in  ourfelves,  I  am  not  abl6 
to  determine  with  certainty.  The  origin  of  ma- 
ny of  our  conceptions,  and  even  of  many  of  our 
judgments,  is  not  fo  eafily  traced  as  Philofophers 
have  generally  conceived.  No  man  can  recoU 
left  the  time  when  he  firft  got  the  conception  of 
an  efficient  caufe,  or  the  time  when  he  firft  got 
the  belief  that  an  efficient  caufe  is  neceffary  to 
every  change  in  Nature.  The  conception  of  an 
efficient  caufe  may  very  probably  be  derived 
from  the  experience  we  have  had  in  very  early 
life  of  our  own  power  to  produce  certain  efFefts. 
But  the  belief,  that  no  event  can  happen  with- 
out an  efficient  caufe,  cannot  be  derived  from 
experience.    We  may  leaffa  from    experience! 

Vol.  Ill,  D  what 
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what  is,  or  what  was^  but  no  experience  can 
teach  us  what  neceflarily  ipuft  be. 

In  like  manner.  We  probably  derive  the  con- 
ception of  pain  from  the  experience  we  have  had 
of  it  in  ourfelves  ;  but  our  belief  that  pain  can 
only  exift  in  a  being  tha(  hath  life,  cannot  be 
gpt  by  experience,  becaufe  it  is  a  neceflary  truth  j 
and  ixo  neceflary  truth  can  have  its  atteftation 
from  experience. 

If  it  be  fo  that  thq  conception  of  an  efficient 
caufe  enters  into  the  mind,  only  from  the  early 
conviaion  we  have  that  we  are  the  efficients  of 
our  own  voluntary  adions,  (which  I  think  is 
moft  pr9bable)  the  notion  of  efficiency  will  be 
reduced  t(>  this.  That  it  is  a  relation  between  the 
caufe  and  the  effedl,  limilar  to  that  which  is  be- 
tween us  and  our  voluntary  adions.  This  is 
furely  the  moft  diftind  notion,  and,  I  think,  the 
only  potion  we  can  form  of  real  efficiency^ 

Now  it  is  evident,  that,  to  conftitute  the  rela- 
tion  between  me  and  my  adion,  my  conception 
of  the  adion,  and  will  to  do  it,  are  eflential.  For, 
what  1  never  conceived,  nor  willed,  I  never  did. 

If  any  man,  therefore,  affirms,  that  a  being  may- 
be the  efficient  caufe  of  an  adion,  and  have 
power  to  produce  it,  which  that  being  can  nei- 
ther conceive  nor  wjill,  .h^  fpeaks  a  language 
which  I  do  not  underftand.  If  he  has  a  mean- 
ing,  his  notion  of  power  and  efficiency  muft  be 
eflentially  different  from  mine ;  and,  until  he  con- 
veys  bis  notion  of  efficiency  to  my  underftand* 

ing, 
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ing/I  can  no  more  aflent  to  his  opinion,  than  if 
he  (hould  affim,  that  a  being  without  life  may 
feel  pain. 

It  feemSy  therefore,  to  me  moid  probable,  that 
fucb  beings  only  as  have  fome  degree  of  under* 
ftanding  and  will,  can  poflefs  adtive  power ;  and 
tjbat  inanimate  beings  muft  be  merely  paffiye, 
and  ha?«  no  Veal  adivity.  Nothing  we  perceive 
without  us  affords  any  good  ground  for  afcrib-- 
ing  adlive  power  to  any  inanimate  being ;  and 
every  thing  we  can  difcover  in  our  own  coufti- 
tution,  leads^us  to  think,  that  adive  power  can- 
not be  exerted  without  will  and  intelligence. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Of  the  efficient  Qaujes  of  the  Pbasnomena  qf  Nature. 

IF  adive  power,  in  its  proper  meaning,  re- 
quires a  fubjeft  endowed  with  will  and  in- 
telligence, what  ftiall  we  fay  of  thofe  -adVive 
powers  which  Pbitofophers  teach  us  toafcribeto 
matter ;  the  powers  of  corpufcular  att ration, 
magnetifm,  eledricity,  gravitation,  and  others  ? 
Is  it  not  univerfally  allowed,  that  heavy  bodies 
defcend  to  the  earth  by  the  power  of  gravity  ; 
that,  by  the  feme  power,  -the  moon,  and  all  the 
planets  and  comets^  are  retained  in  their  orbits  ? 
Have  the  moft  eminent  natural  Philofophers  been 

]>z  impofiug 
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impoling  upon  us^  and  giving  us  words  inftead 
of  real  caufcs?  . 

In  anfwer  to  this,  I  apprehend^  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  phtlofophy  have,  ia  modera 
times,  been  built  upon  a  foundation  that  cannot 
be  fhaken^  and  that  they  can  be  called  in  que- 
ftion  only  by  thofe  wha  da  not  underfta&d  th» 
evidence  on  which  they  ila«d.  But  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  words  caujcy  agency ^  ailive  power, 
and  the  other  words  related  to  thefe,  has  led 
many  to  underftand  them,  when  ufed  in  natural 
philofophy,  in  a  wrong  ienfe,  and  in  a  fenfe 
which  is  neither  neceflary  for  eftablifliing  the 
true  principles  of  natural  philofophy,  nor  was  ever 
meant  by  the  moft  enlightened  in  that  fcience. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  may  obferve,  that 
thofe  very  Philofophers  who  attribute  to  matter 
the  power  of  gravitation,  and  other  adive  powers, 
teach  us,  at  the  fame  time,  that  matter  is  a  fub- 
flance  altogether  inert,^  and  merely  paffive  ;  tha^ 
gravitation,  and  the  other  attraftive  or  repulfive 
J)owers  which  they  afcribe  to  it,  are  not  inherent 
in  its  nature,  but  imptc&d  upon  it  by  fome  ex- . 
ternal  caufe,  which  they  do  not  pretend  to  know,, 
or  to  explain.  Now,  when  we  find  wife  men 
afcribing  adtion  and  adive  power  to  a  fubftance 
which  they  exprefsly  teach  us  to  confider  as 
merely  paffive  and  aded  upon  by  fome  unknown 
caufe,  we  muit  conclude,  that  the  a^ion  and  ac- 
tive power  afcribed  to  it  are  not  to  be  under- 
ilood  ftndly,  but  in  fome  popular  &nfe. 

It 
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It  ought  likewifc  to  be  obferved,  that  although 
Philofophers,  for  the  fake  of  being  underftood, 
muft  fpeak  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  as  when 
they  lay,  the  fun  rifcs  ^nd  fets,  and  goes  through 
3II  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  yet  they  often  think 
•difierently  from  the  vulgar.  Let  us  hear  what 
the  greateft  of  natural  Philofophers  fays,  in  the 
8th  definition  prefixed  to  his  principia,  "  Voces 
autem  attraftfcnis,  impulfus,  vel  propenfionis 
cujufcnnque  in  centrum,  indifferenter  et  pro 
fe  mutuo  promifcue  ufurpo;  has  voces  non 
phyfictS  fed  mathematics  confiderando.  Un- 
**  de  caveat  ledlor,  ne  per  hujus  modi  voces  co- 
"  gitet  me  fpeciem  vel  modum  aftionis,  caufamvc 
aut  rationem  phyficam,  alicubi  definire ;  vel 
centris  (qu^  funt  puiiiSa  mathematica)  vires 
vere  et  phyfice  tribuere,  fi  forte  centra  trahere, 
aut  vires  centrorum  efle,  dixero." 
in  all  languages,  ad  ion  is  attributed  to  many 
things  which  all  men  of  common  underftanding 
believe  to  be  merely  paflive ;  thus  we  fay,  the 
wind  blows,  the  rivers  flow,  the  fea  rages,  the 
fire  burns,  bodies  move,  and  impel  other  bodies. 
Every  objedl  which  undergoes  any  change, 
xnuft  be  either  a<9ive  or  paflive  in  that  change. 
This  is  felf-evident  to  all  men  from  the  firfl:  dawn 
of  r^afon ;  and  therefore  the  change  is  always 
exprefled  in  language,  either  by  an  adlive  or  a 
paffive  verb.  Nor  do  I  know  any  verb,  expref- 
fivc  of  a  change,  whicn  does  not  iniply  either  ac- 
tion or  paflion.     The  thing  either  changes,  or  it 
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is  .changed.  But  it  is  remarkable  in  language, 
that  when  an  external  caufe  of  the  change  is  not 
obvipusy  the  change  is  always  impute4  to  the 
thing  changed,  gs  if  it  were  animated,  and, bad 
adive  power  to  produce  the  change  in  itfejf.  So 
we  fay,  tb^  moon  changes,  the  fun  rifes  and  goes 

down.  .     .  ,:.:,,-.    .:/• 

.  Thus  adive  verbs  are  very  oftep,  apphed,  and 
aftive  power  imputed  to  things,  wbipb,  a  little 
advance  in  knowledge  and  experience  teaqhes  us 
to  be .  merely  paffive.-  .  This  property,  common 
to  all  languages,  I  endeavoured  to  account. for  in 
the  iecond  chapter  of  this  Eflay,.  to  which,  the 
reader  is  referred. 

A  like  irregularity  may  be  obfervedin  the  ufc 
of  the  word  fignifying  cavfe^  in  all.  languages, 
and  of  the  words  related  to  it.. 

4      •  .  *  Its' 

Our  knowledge  of  caufes  is  very  fcapty  in  the 
moft  advanced  date  of  fociety,  much  more  is  it 
fo  in  that  early  period  in  whicb  language  is 
formed.  A  ftrong  defire  to  know  the  caufes  of 
things,  is  common  to  all  men  in  every  ftate  ;  but 
tbe  experience  of  all  age%  Ibews;  that  this  k^eft 
appetite,  rather  than  go  empty,  will  feed  upon 
tb,e.  huiks  of  real  knowledge  where  the  fr^  can- 
not be  found.  *^ 

While  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark  lyp^itfe  re- 
gard to  the  real  age;nts  or  caufes  which  produce 
the. phaenomena  of  ^Nature,  an^  have,  at  the  lapic 
time,  an  avidity  to  know  them,  ingenious  men 
frame  conjedures,  which  thofe  of  weaker  under- 

ftanding 
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ftandii%  take  for  tmthl    The  fare  is  coarfe;  but 
appetite  makes  it  go  down.  '* 

Thus;  itt  a  very  ancient  fyftem,  lov^  and  ftrife 
were  made  the  i^atifes  of  things.  Plato  made 
the  cttfes  of  things  to  be  matter,  ideas,  and  an 
efficient  archited:.  Aristotle,  matter,  form/ 
and  privation.  Des  Cartes  thought  matter,  knd 
a  certain  quantity  of  motion  given  it  by  the  Al- 
mighty tt  firft,  to  be  iaU  that  is  neceffary  to  rfi^e 
the  material  world.  Leibkitz  conceived  the 
whole  univerfe,  even  the  materiahpartof;it,'to 
be  made  iip  o£  monades,  each  of  which  is  z€tivt 
and  intelligent,  and  produces  in  itfelf,  by  its  owil 
adive  power,  jslH  the  changes  it  undergoes  frotnf 
the  beginning  of  its  exiftence  to  eternity^ 

In  common  language,  we  give  the  name  of  a 
cau/i?  to  a  reafon,  a  motive,  an  end,  to  any  cif- 
cumftance  which  is  connefted  with  the  efFed, 
and  goes  before  it. 

Aristotle,  and  the  fchoolmen  after  him,  di--^ 
ftinguifhed  four  kindis  of  caufes,  the  efficient, 
the  material,  the  formal,  and  the  final.  This, 
like  many  of  Aristotle's  diftindionsy  is  only  a 
diftinftion  of  the  various  meanings  of  ain  ambi- 
guous word  ;  for  the  efficient,  the  matter,  the 
forin  and  the  end,  have  nothing  common  in  their 
nature,  by  which  they  may  be  accounted  fpecies 
of  the  fame  genus;  but  the?  Greek  word  which 
we  tranflate  caufi-^  had  thefe  four  diffijrent  mean- 
ings in  Aristotle's  days,  and  we  have  added 
other  meanings.     We  do  not  indeed  call  the 

P  4  matter 
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matter  ot  the  form  of  a  thing  its  caufc;  but  wc 
have  final  caufes,  inftrumental  caufe^,  occafional 
caufes,  and  I  know  not  how  many  others. 

Thus  the  word  cauje  has  been  fo  hackneyed, 
and  made  to  have  fo  many  different  meanings  in 
^he  writings  of  Fhilofophers,  and  in  the  difcourfe 
of  the  vulgar,  that  its  original  and  proper  mean- 
ing  is  loft  in  the  crowd. 

With  regard  to  the  phsenomena  of  Nature,  the 
important  end  of  knowing  their  caufes,  hefides 
gratifying  our  curiofity,  is,  that  we  may  know 
when  to  expe&  them,  or  how  to  bring  them 
^bout.  This  is  very  often  of  real  importance  in 
life ;  and  this  purpofc  is  ferved,  by  knowing 
what,  by  the  courfe  of  Nature,  goes  before  them 
and  is  connected  with  them ;  and  this,  therefore, 
we  call  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  ph^enomenon. 

If  a  magnet  be  brought  near  to  a  mariner's 
compafs,  the  needle,  which  was  before  at  reft, 
immediately  begins  to  move,  and  b^nds  its  courfe 
towards  the  magnet,  or  perhaps  the  contrary  way. 
If  an  unlearned  failor  is  alked  the  caufe  of  this 
motion  of  the  nettdle,  he  is  at  no  lofs  for  an  an- 
fwer.  He  tells  you  it  is  the  magnet ;  and  the 
proof  is  clear ;  for,  remove  the  magnet,  and  the 
cfFe6t  ceafes ;  bring  it  near,  and  the  effedl  is 
again  produced.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  to  fenfe, 
that  the  magnet  is  the  caufe  of  this  efFed:. 

A  Cartefian  Philofopher  enteirs  deeper  into  the 
caufe  of  this  phaenomenon.  He  obferves,  that 
the  magnet  does  not  touch  the  needle,  and  there* 

fore 
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fore  can  give  it  no  impulfe.  He  pities  the  igno* 
ranee  of  the  failor.  The  eStSt  is  produced,  fays 
he,  by  magnetic  effluvia,  or  fubtile  matter,  which 
pafles  from  the  magnet  to  the  needle,  and  forced 
it  from  its  place.  He  can  even  ihew  you,  in  a 
figure,  where  thefe  magnetic  effluvia  iflue  front 
the  magnet,  what  round  they  take,  and  what  way 
they  return  home  again.  And  thus  he  thinks  he 
comprehends  perfedly  how,  and  by  what  caufe, 
the  motion  of  the  needle  is  produced. 

A  Newtonian  Philofopher  inquires  what  proof 
can  be  offered  for  the  exiftence  of  magnetic  ef- 
fluvia, and  can  find  none.  He  therefore  holds 
it  as  a  fidlion,  a  hypothelis  ;  and  he  has  learned 
that  hypothefes  ought  to  have  no  place  in  the 
philofophy  of  Nature.  He  confeffes  his  igno-. 
ranee  of  the  real  caufe  of  this  motion,  and  thinks, 
that  his  bufinefs,  as  a  Philofopher,  is  only  to  find 
from  experiment  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regu-» 
lated  in  all  cafes. 

Thefe  three  perfons  differ  much  in  their  fen- 
timents  with  regard  to  the  real  caufe  of  this  phae« 
nomenon ;  and  the  man  who  knows  moOi  is  he 
who  is  fenfible  that  he  knows  nothing  of  ther 
matter.  Yet  all  the  three  fpeak  the  fame  lan- 
guage, and  acknowledge,  that  the  caufe  of  this 
motion  is  the  attradive  or  repulfive  power  of 
the  magnet. 

What  has  been  faid  of  this,  may  be  applied  to 
every  phenomenon  that  falls  within  the  compafs 
of  natural  philofophy.    We  deceive  ourfclves,  if 

we 
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we  eonceire^  that  ke  cah  point  !OUt  tbe  real  ef^ 
fieient  caufe  of  ah^  one  of  them; 

Tbe  grllideft  difcdvery  ever  made  in  natural 
phtloibphjy  Was  that  of  the  law  of  gravitation; 
which  opens  fiich  a  view  of  oiir  planfetary  fyftent; 
that  it  Iboks  like  fbmething  divine;  fiut  the 
sHlthor  of  this  difcovery  was  perfedly  aware>  that 
he  difoofvfered  no  real  6aufe,  but  only  the  law  or 
¥Uie^  at:c6rding  to  which  the  unknown  caufe 
•operates,  .      •  «. 

t  N^tiral  Philofopbers,  who  think  slcctirately, 
hkvcVL  precife  meaning  to  the  terriis  they  ufe  in 
ifie  feience  ;  and  when  they  prfctcnd  to  fhew  the 
caufe  of  any  phafenomenon  of  Nature;  they  mean 
by  the  caufe,  a  law  of  Nature  of  which  that  phse- 
nomenoin  is  a  nfcceflary  confequehce. 

Thfc  whole  objed  of  natural  philofo^phy,  as 
KiWTO^^  expreftly  teaches,  is  reducible  to  thefe 
two  heads ;  firft,  by  juft  indudion  from  experi- 
ment and  obfervation,  to  difcover  the  laws  of 
Nature,  ^d  then  to  apply  thofe  laws  to  the  folu-. 
trori  of  the  pharaomena  of  Nature.  This  was  all 
that  this  great  Philofopher  attempted,'  and  all 
thart:  he  thought  attainable.  And  this  indeed  be 
attained  in  al  great  meafu're,  with  regard  to  the 
motions  of  our  ]f)lanetary  fyftcm,  and  with  regard 
to  the  rays  of  light. 

But  fuppofing  that  all  the  phaenomena  that 
feir  within  the  reach  6f  our  fenfes^,^  were  account- 
ed for  from  general  laws  of  Nature,  juftly  de- 
diiced  from  experience  ^  that  is,  fuppofing  na- 
tural 
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tural'philofophy  brought  to  its  utmoft  perfedion, 
it  does  not  diftxjrer  the  efficient  caufe  of  any 
one  phaenomenon  in  Nature. 

The  laws  ttf  Nature  iarei  the  rules  according  to 
which  the  efFeds  are  produced  ;  but  there  mufl 
be  a  eaufe  *^hdch  operates  actordiri^  to  th6fe 
rules.  Th€i  rtife^  of  navigation  never  navigated 
%  Ihip.  '  rf  he  'riite^  of  afdhiteaui^e  ndver  built  a 

•botife.  * 

1  Natural jPhilofophers,  by  great  attention  to  the 
courfe  of  Nature,  have  difco^rfered  ttikttj  6f  her 
laws,  and  have  very  happily  sipplied  them  to  ac- 
tioant  for  inainy  ^hsenomena  ;-  but  they  hav6  ii6- 
yer  difcovered  the  efficieht  caufe  of  any  oftfe 
-phtenometon ;  nor'  do  ih5fe  who  haV^  Qiftin(9: 
notions  of  thi^  piriiici'pleis  o^J  thfe  fckinefe,  friafefc 
any  fflcb'preteiice;  - 

■  •  Uponiiiidtbfet4'e'6f'Njiture  we  feef  iriftanSfr 
table  feflfefftsv^":  wttch  r eqait^e  an  agent-  eittdowi^ 
with  aah?r;po«iief  f  but  th^  ag^ilt  k  bdhtthf  the 
fcene.  Whether  it  be  the  Supi%nteC«d<^al«f§, 
or  a  fubonfinate  taufe  or  cftafes ;  aAd  if  fobpr- 
dinate  caofes  be 'em])loye'd  by  the  AlMghf^, 
what  thdir.  natute,  iheir  DWrftbBf,^  and  th*ir  diff^ 
rent* affice€rfnf$3»be,«  are-lfhitig^  hid,  for  ^ife  rea- 
fona  wiih'otit  d4ttbt<  fiH^'thfe  human  eye. 

It  is  only  ik  huoiM'  atflioris,   that  may'  bie 

jfmputed  fot*  prsitfe  or  blame,  th^t  it  is  rfeteffary 

•  •  •  • 

for  us'  to^fenow  who  is  th^  ^erft  ;  and  in  this, 
^  Nature  has  given  us  all  the  Kght  that  is  nccefiary 
for  our  condutJt. 

CHAR 
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G  H  A  p.;  vii. 

'  f     •  r 

Of  the  Extent  of  Human  Power,     i 

EVERY  thing  laudable  and  praife-worthy  in 
man,  muft  confifl  in  the  proper  exerqife  of 
that  power  which  is  given  him  by  his  Maker. 
This  is  the  talent  which  he  is  required  to  occupy, 
and  of  which  he  mud  give  an  account  to  him 
who  committed  it  to  his  truft. 

To  fome  perfons  more  power  is  given  than  to 
jothers ;  and  to  the  fame  perfon  more  at  one  time 
and  lefs  at  another.  Its  exiflence,  its  extent,  and 
its  continuance,  depend  folely  upon  the  pleafure 
of  the  Almighty ;  but  every  man  that  is  account- 
able muft  have  more  or  lefs  of  it.  For,  to  call  a 
perfon  to  account,  to  approve  or  difapprove  of 
his  condud,  who  had  no  power  to  do  good  or  ill, 
is  abfurd.  No  axiom  of  Euclid  appears  more 
evident  than  this. 

As  power  is  a  valuable  gift,  to  undcr-rate.it  is 
ingratitude  to  the  giver ;  to  over-rate  it,  begets 
pride  and  prefumption,  and  leads  to  unfuccefsful 
attempts.  It  is  therefore,  in  every  man,  a  point 
of  wifdom  to  make  a  juft  eftimate  of  his  own 
power,  ^idferre  reeufent,  quid  ^aleant  humeri. 

We  can  only  fpeak  of  the  power  of  man  in 
general ;  and  as  our  notion  of  power  is  relative 
to  its  effeds,  we  can  eftimate  its  extent  only  by 
the  eSedls  which  it  is  able  to  produce. 

It 
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It  would  be  wrong  to  eftimate  the  extent  of 
human  power  by  the  efieds  which  it  has  adually 
produced.  For  every  man  had  power  to  do  many 
things  which  he  did  not,  and  not  to  do  many 
things  which  he  did;  other  wife  he  could  not  be 
an  6b}t&  either  of  approbation  or  of  difapproba- 
tion,  to  any  rational  being. 

The  eflfeds  of  human  power  jare  either  imme- 
diate, or  they  are  more  remote. 

The  immediate  efieAs,  I  think,  are  reducible 
to  two  heads.  We  can  give  certain  motions  to 
our  own  bodies ;  and  we  can  give  a  certain  di* 
region  to  our  own  thoughts. 

Whatever  we  can  do  beyond  this,  mull  be  done 
by  one  of  thefe  means,  or  both. 

We  can  produce  no  motion  in  any  body  in  the 
unlverfe,  but  by  moving  firft  our  own  body  as 
an  inftrument.  Nor  can  we  produce  thought  in 
any  other  perfon,  but  by  thought  and  motion  in 
ourfelves. 

Our  power  to  move  our  own  body,  is  not  only 
limited  in  its  extent,  but  in  its  nature  is  fubjeft 
to  mechanical  laws.  It  may  be  compared  to  a 
fpring  endowed  with  the  power  of  contradling 
or  expanding  itfelf,  but  which  cannot  contradl 
without  drawing  equally  at  both  ends,  nor  ex- 
pand without  pulhing  equally  at  both  ends  ;  fo 
that  every  a£tion  of  the  fpring  is  always  accom- 
panied with  an  equal  readion  in  a  contrary  di- 
redlion. 

We 
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^  We  ean  conceive  a  man  to  ha^  peMer  to  move 
Itu  whole  hoiy-  in  an^  divedion^  without  the  aid 
of  any  oth^ir  body,  op  a  power  to  move  one  part 
of  his  body  without  the  aid  of  any  other  part. 
But  philofophy  teaches  us  that  man  has  np  fueh 
power. 

If  he  carries  his  whole  body  in  any  direction 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  motion,  this  he  can  do 
only  by  pulhing  the  earth,  or  forae  other  body, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  motion  in  the  contrary 
diredion.  If  he  but  ftcetch  out  his  arm  in  one 
diredion,  the  reft  of  his  body  is  pufliedwith  an 
equal  quantity  of  motion  in  the  contrary  dtree-' 

tUXL  : 

This  is  the  cafe  with  regard  to  all  animal  and 
YoiuQtary  motions,  which  come  within  the  reach 
of  our  fenfes.  They  are  performed  by  the  con- 
tra<ftion  of  certain  mufoles;  and  a  mu&le,  when 
it  is  contraded,  draws  equally  at  both  ends.  As 
to  the  motions  antecedent  to  the  contraction  of 
the  mufcle,  and  confequently  upon  the  volition 
of  the  animal,  we  know  nothing,  and  can  fey 
nothing  about  them. 

We  know  not  even  how  thofe  immediate  ef- 
feds  of  our  power  are  produced  by  our  willing 
them.  We  perceive  not  any  neceHary  connec- 
tion between  the  volition  and  exertion  on  our 
part,  and  the  motion  of  our  body  that  follows 
them. 

Anatomifts  inform  us,  that  every  voluntary 
motion  of  the  body  is  performed  by  the  contrac- 
tion 
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'  tioQ  of  certain  miifcles,  and  that  the  mufcles  are 
contraded  by  fome  influence  derived  from  tha 
nerves.  But,  without  thinking  in  the  leaft,  ei- 
ther of  mufcles  or  nerves,  we  will  only  the  ex-, 
ternal  effed,  and  the  internal  machiixery,  with? 
out  ovir  call,  immediately  produces  that  effedt. 

This  is  one  of  the  wopders  of  pur  frame^ 
which  we  have  reafon  to  admire ;  but  to.  ac- 
count fpr  it,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  ouif  undei^r 
ilanding. 

That  there  is  an  eftablifhed  harmony;  between 
our  willing  cer^iin  motions  of  our  bodies,  ^di 
the  operation  of  the  nerves  and  mufeles  which 
produces  thofc  motions,  is  a  fa(3;  kna^n,  by  ex- 
perience. This  volition  is  an  acH;  of  th,e  mind. 
jpm  ^ffaether  this  ^St  of  th^  mind  haye  aoy.phy- 
fical  eSe<^  upon  the  nerves  and  mufcles ;  or  whe^ 
ther  it  b?  onjy  a,i;i  occafipo  of  tb.eir  being  adted 
upon  by  fome  other  efficient,  accopdiqg  ^p  trhft, 
eftablifhed  laws  pf  Natui;e,  i^  h^  ^om,  Us, .  Sp^ 
dark  is  pur  copceptiop.  of  oux  o.vyn  pp.vKer  whou 
w^  trace  it  to  its  origin. 

We  have  gopd  reafon  tp,  b^elieve,  that  mattei: 
had  its  origin  from  mind,  as  well  as  ajUl  ijtS;  mo- 
tions; but  how,  or  in  what  manner,  it  is.  i?|0Ved 
by  mind,  we  know  a§  litljle  as  how  it  wa^  9rea.tr; 
ed, 

tt  is  poflible  therefore,  for  any  thing  we  ^qWj, 
that  what  we  call  the  immediate  effe(3;s  of  our 
power,  may  not  be  fo  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe.  Be- 
tween the  will  to  produce  the  e^ei^i  and  thi9» 

production 
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0 

pTodu&ioii  of  it,  there  may  be  agents  or  inftru- 
ments  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 

This  may  leave  feme  doubt,  whether  we  be, 
in  the  ftrideft  fenfe,  the  efficient  caufe  of  the 
voluntary  motions  of  our  own  body.  But  it  can 
produce  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  moral  efti- 
mation  of  our  adions. 

The  man  who  knows  that  fuch  an  event  de- 
pends upon  his  will,  and  who  deliberately  wills 
to  produce  it,  is,  in  the  ilrideil  moral  fenfe,  the 
caufe  of  the  event ;  and  it  is  juilly  imputed  to 
him,  whatever  phyfical  caufes  may  have  con* 
curred  in  its  produdion. 

Thus,  he  who  malicioufly  intends  to  ihoot  his 
neighbour  dead,  and  voluntarily  does  it,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  caufe  of  his  death,  though  he  did 
no  more  to  occafion  it  than  draw  the  trigger  of 
the  gun.  He  neither  gave  to  the  ball  its  velo- 
jcity,  nor  to  the  powder  its  expanfive  force,  nor 
to  the  flint  and  fteel  the  power  to  ftrike  fire ; 
but  he  knew  that  what  he  did  mud  be  followed 
by  the  man's  death,  and  did  it  with  that  inten- 
tion ;  and  therefore  he  is  juilly  chargeable  with 
the  murder. 

Philofophers  may  therefore  difpute  innocent- 
ly, whether  we  be  the  proper  efficient  caufes  of 
the  voluntary  motions  of  our  own  body  ;  or  whe- 
ther we  be  only,  as  Malebranghe  thinks,  the 
occafional  caufes.  The  determination  of  this 
queilion,  if  it  can  be  determined,  can  have  no 

eifed  on  human  condud* 

The 
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The  other  branch  of  what  is  immediately  in 
our  power,  is  to  give  a  certain  difedion  to  our 
own  thoughts.  This,  as  well  as  the  firft  branch, 
is  limited  in  various  ways.  It  is  greater  in  fome 
perfons  than  in  others,  and  in  the  fame  perfon  is 
very  different,  according  to  the  health  of  his 
body,  and  the  ftate  of  his  mind.  But  that  men, 
when  free  from  difeafe  of  body  and  of  mind, 
have  a  confiderable  degree  of  power  of  this  kind, 
and  that  it  may  be  greatly  increafed  by  practice 
and  habit,  is  fufficiently  evident  from  experi- 
ence, and  from  the  natural  convidlion  of  all  man- 
kind. 

WerjB  we  to  examine  minutely  into  the  con- 
nexion between  our  volitions,  and  the  diredlibn 
of  bur  thoughts  which  obeys  thefe  volitions  ; 
were  we  to  conQder  how  we  are  able  to  give  at- 
tention to  an  objeft  for  a  certain  time,  and  turn 
our  attention  to  another  whpn  we  choofe,  we 
might  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  determine, 
whether  the  mind  itfelf  be  the  fole  efficient  caufe 
of  the  voluntary  changes  in  the  diredion  of  our 
thoughts,  or  whether  it  requires  the  aid  of  other 
efficient  caufes. 

I  fee.  no  good  reafon  why  the  difpute  about 
efficient  and  occafional  caufes,  may  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  power  of  direfting  our  thoughts,  as 
well  as  to  the  power  of  moving  our  bodies.  In 
both  cafes,  I  apprehend  the  difpute  is  endlefs, 
and,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  an  iffue,  would  be 
fruitlefs. 

Vol.  hi.  E  Nothing 
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Nothing  appears  more  evident  to  our  reafon^ 
than  that  there  muft  be  an  efficient  caufe  of 
every  change  that  happens  in  Nature.  But  when 
I  attempt  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  .which 
an  efficient  caufe  operates,  either  upon  body  or 
upon  mind,  there  is  a  darknefs  which  niy  facul- 
ties are  not  able  to  penetrate. 

However  fmall  the  immediate  effi^ds  of  hu- 
man power  feem  to  be,  its  more  remote  effi?<9:^ 
are  very  confiderable.  / 

In  this  rcfpeft,  the  power  of  man  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  «and  other  great 
rivers,  which  make  a  figure  upon  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  and,  traverfing  vaft  regions,  bring  fome- 
times  great  benefit,  at  other  times  great  mifchief, 
to  many  nations  ;  yet,  when  we  trace  thofe  ri- 
vers to  their  fource,  we  find  them  to  rife  from 
inconfiderable  fountains  and  rills. 

The  command  of  a  mighty  prince,  what  is  it, 
but  the  found  of  his  breath,  modified  by  his  or- 
gans of  fpeech  ?  But  it  may  have  great  confe- 
quences ;  it  may  raife  armies,  equip  fleets,  and 
fprfead  war  and  defglation  over  a  great  part  of 
the  earth. 

The  meanefl:  of  mankind  has'  confiderable 
power  to  do  good,  and  more  to  hurt  himfelf  and 
others. 

From  this  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that  al- 
though the  degeneracy  of  mankind  be  great,  and 
juftly  to  be  lamented,  yet  men,  in  general,  are 
more  difpofed  to  employ  their  power  in  doing 

good. 
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good,  than  in  doing  hurt  to  their  fellow* men. 
The  laflis  much  more  in  their  pawer  than  the 
firft  ;  and,  if  they  were  as  much  difpofed  to  it, 
human  fociety  could  not  fubfift,  and -the  fpecies 
muft  foon  perifli  from  the  earth. 

We  may  firft  confider  the  efFeds  which  may 
be  produced  by  human  power  upon  4he  mate- 
rial fyftem. 

It  is  confined  indeed  to  the  planet  which  we 
inhabit ;  we  cannot  remove  to  another  ;  ndrcan 
we  produce  any  change  in  the  annual  or  diurnal 
motions  of  our  own. 

But,  by  human  power,  great  changes  may  be 
made  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  thofe 
treafures  of  metals  and  minerals  that  are  ftored 
up  in  its  bowels,  may  be  difcovered  and  brought 
forth.  • 

The  Sujpreme  Being  could,  no  doubt,  haVfe 
made  the  earth  to  fupply  the  wants  of  man, 
Avithout  any  cultivation  by  human  labour.  Ma- 
ny inferior  animals,  who  neither  plant,  nor  fdw, 
nor  fpin,  arc  provided  for  by  the  bounty  of  Hea- 
ven.    But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  man. 

He  has  aftive  powers  and  ingenuity  given  him, 
by  which  he  can  do  much  for  fupplying  his 
wants ;  and  his  labour  is  made  neceflary  for  that 
purpofe. 

His  wants  are  more  than  thofe  of  any  other 
animal  that  inhabits  this  globe ;  and  his  refour- 
ces  are  proportioned  to  them,  and  put  within  the 
fphere  of  his  power. 

E  2  The 
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Theeaorth  is  left  by  Nature  in  fiich  a  ft  ate  as 
to  require '  cultivation  £brthe  accommodation  of 
man.  ,'  * 
.  It  is  capable  of  cuKivation,  in  moft  places,,  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that,,  by  human  labour,  it  may 
aflford  fubfiftence  to  an  hundred  times  the  num- 
ber of  mea  it  could  in  its  natural  ftate. 

Every  tribe  of  men,  in  every  climate,  muft 
labour  for  their  fubfiftence  and  accommodation ; 
and  their  fupply  is  ^more  or  lefs  comfortable,  in 
proportion  to  the  labour  properly  employed  for 
that  purpofe. 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  Nature,  that 
man  fhould  be  laborious,  and  that  he  fliould 
exert  his  powers  of  body  and  mind  for  his  own^ 
and  for  the  common  good.  And,  by  his  powef 
properly  applied,  he  may  make  great  improve- 
iftent  upon  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  a  great 
addition  to  his  own  accommodation  and  com*- 
fortable  ftate. 

By  clearing,  tilling  and  manuring  the  ground, 
by  planting  and  fowing,  by  building  cities  and 
harbours^  draining  marlhes  and  lakes,  making 
rivers  navigable,  and  joining  them  by  canals,  by^ 
manufaduring  the  rude  materials  which  the  eatth, 
duly  cultivated,  produces  in  abundance,  by  the 
mutual  exchange  of  commodities  and  of  labour, 
he  may,  make  the  barren  wilder nefs  th6  habita- 
tion of  rich  and  populous  ftates. 

If  wq  compare  the  city  of  Venice,  the  province 
of  Holland,  the  empire  of  China,  with  thofe 

places 
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places  of  the  earth  which  never  felt  the  hand  of 
induftry,  wc  may  form  fome  conception  of  the 
extent  of  human  power  upon  the  material  fy- 
ftem,  in  changing  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  fur- 
niihing  the  accommodations  of  human  life. 

But,  in  order  to  produce  thofe  happy  change^ 
man  himfelf  muft  he  improved.  . . 

His  animal  faculties  are  fufficient  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  fpecies ;  they  grow  upof  them- 
felves,  like  the  trees  o£  the  foreft^  which « require 
only  the  force .  of  Nature  and  the  influences  of 
neaven*  *  • .  • . 

His  rational  and  moral  faculties,  like  the  earth 
itfelf,  are  rude  and  barren  by  Nature,  but  \ca*^ 
pable  of  a  high  degree  of  culture  ;  and  tbiscuU 
ture  he  mull  receive  from  parents,  from^'inftruc- 
tors,  from  thofe  Avith  whom  he  lives  in;  fociety, 
joined  with  his  own  induftry. 

If  wc  .confider  the  changes  that  may  fee  pro- 
duced by  man  upon  his  own  mind^  and  up^ 
OH  the  minds  of  others,  xhey  appear  *^tp  be 
great*  "  ■•  i   ••*  ». 

Upon  his  own  mind  he  may  make  great  im^. 
provemerit,  in  acquiring  the  treafures^jctf  uftful 
knowledge,  the  habits  of  Ikill  in  arts,  the  habits 
of  wifdom,  prudence,  felf-command,an^  every 
other  virtue.  It  is  the  conftitution  of  Nature, 
that  fuch  qualities  as  exalt  and  dignify  haman 
nature  are  to  be  acquired  by  proper  exertions  j 
and,  by  a  contrary  condudl,  fuch  qualities  as  de- 
bafe  it  below  the  condition  of  brutes. 

E  3  Even 
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Even  upon  the  minds  of  others,  great  efFedls 
may  be  produced  by  means  within  the  compafs 
of  human  power  ;  by  means  of  good  education, 
of  proper  inftrudion,  of  perfuafion,  of  good  ex- 
ample, and  by  the  difcipliiie  of  laws  and  gOTcrn- 
ment.    .  - 

That  thefe  have  oftei;i  had  great  and  good  ef- 
fects on  the  civilization  and  improvement  of  in- 
dividjuals,  and  of  nations^  cannot  be  doubted. 
But  what  happy  effeds.they  might  have,  if  ap- 
plied  univerfally  with  the  (kill  and  addrcfs  that 
is  within  the  reach  of  human  wifdom  and  power, 
fc  not  eafily  conceived,;  or  to  what  pitch  the 
happinefs  of  human  fociety,.  and  the  improve^ 
ment  of  the  fpecies,  might  be  carried. 
-  What:  a  noble,  what  a.  divine,  jemployment  of 
human  pcfwcr  is  here  afligned  us  ?  How .  ought 
it  to  roufe  the  ambitioii  of  parents,. dririftrujaors, 
Qf  lawgiver^,  of  magiftrate^,  of  every,  man  in  his 
ftation,  to  contribute  his  part  towards  the  ac^ 
coii\jdiftiinent  of  fq  glorious  an  end  ?   . 

The  power  of  man  over  his  own  and  other 
minds,  when  we  trace  it  .to  its  origin,  is  invol- 
ved in  darknefs,  no  lefs  than  his  power  to  move 
bis- own  and  other  bodies. 
.  How  far  we  are  properly  efficient  caufes,  how 
far  ftqcafion^  caufes,  I  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mii^e>    .      ri.     .       \  1.        >  . 

:   l^e  know,  that  habit*  produces  great  changes 
in  th§  mind  ;  but  how  it  does  fo,  we  know  not, 

..•;  ..  We 
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We  know,  that  example  has  a  powerful,  and,  in 
the  early  period  of  life,  almoft  an  irrefiftible  ef- 
fed  ;  but  we  know  not  how  it  produces  this  ef- 
fed.  The  communication  of  thought,  fentiment 
and  paifion,  &om..one  mind  to  another,  has  fome- 
thing  in  it  as  myflerious  as  the  communication 
of  motion  from  one  body  to  another. 

We  perceive  one  event  to  follow  another,  ac- 
cording  to  eftabiifhed  laws  of  Nature,  and  we 
are  accuftomed  to  call  the  firft  the  caufe,  and 
the  laft  the  efFed,  without  knowing  what  is  the 
bond  that  unites  them.  In  order  to  produce  a 
certain  event,  we  ufe  means  which,  by  laws  of 
Nature,  are  conneded  with  that  event  j  and  we 
call  ourfelves  the  caufe  of  that  event,,  though 
other  efficient  caufes  may  have  had  the  chief 
hand  in  its  produdlion. 

Upon, the  whole,  human  power,  in  its  exift- 
ence,  in  its  extent,  and  in  its  exertions,  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  God,  and  upon  the  laws 
of  Nature  which  he  has  eftablilhcd.  This 
ought  to  banifh  pride  and  arrogance  from 
the  moft  mighty  of  the  fons  of  men.  At  the 
fame  time,  that  degree  of  power  which  we 
have  received  from  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  is  one 
of  the  nobleft  gifts  of  God  te  man  ;  of.  which  we 
ought  not  to  be  infenfible,  that  we  may  not  be 
ungrateful,  and  that  we  may  be  excited  to  make 
the  proper  ufe  of  it. 

The  extent  of  human  power  is  perfedly  fuit- 
cd  to  the  ftate  of  man,  as  a  date  of  improvement 

£  4  and 
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and  difcipline*  It  is  fufficient  to  animate  us  to 
the  nobleft  exertions.  By  the  proper  exercife 
of  this  gift  of  God,  human  nature,  in  individuals 
and  in  focieties,  may  be  exalted  to  a  high  degtee 
of  dignity  and  felicity,  and  the  earth  become  a 
paradife.  On  the  contrary,  its  perverfion  and 
abufe  is  the  caufe  of  moft  of  the  evils  that  afflict 
human  life* 
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.    OF  THE  WILL, 


CHAP.    I. 

Obfervations  concerning  the  Will. 

EVERY  man  is  confcious  of  a  power  to  de- 
termine, in  things  which  he  conceives  to 
depend  upon  his  determination.  To  this  power 
w£  give  the  name  of  will;  and,  as  it  is  ufual,  in 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  to  give  the  fame 
name  to  the  power  and  to  the  ad  of  that  power, 
the  term  will  is  often  put  to  fignify  the  a£l  of  de- 
termining, which  more  properly  is  called  volition. 

Volition,  therefore,  fignifies  the  ad  of  willing 
and  determining,  and  will  is  put  indifferently  to 
fignify  either  the  power  of  willing  or  the  a<3:. 

But  the  term  will  has  very  often,  efpecially  in 
the  writings  of  Fhilofophers,  a  more  extenfive 
meaning,  which  we  muft  carefully  diftinguifii 
from  that  which  we  have  now  given. 

In  the  general  divifion  of  our  faculties  into 
underftaftding  and  will,  our  paffions,  appetites 
and  affe£fcions,  are  comprehended  under  the  will ; 
and  fo  it  is  made  to  fignify,  not  only  our  deter- 

minatioi^ 
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min^tion  to  a6l  or  not  to  aft,  but  every,  motive 
and  incitement  to  aftion. 

It  is  this,  probably,  that  has  led  fome  Philofo- 
phers  to  reprefent  defire,  averfion,  hope,  fear, 
joy,  for  row,  all  our  appetites,  paffions  and  affec- 
tions, as  different  modifications  of  the  will, 
which,  I  think,  tends  to  confound  things  which 
are  very  different  in  their  nature. 

The  advice  given  to  a  man,  and  his  determi« 
nation  confequent  to  that  advice,  are  things  fo 
different  in  their  nature,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  call  them  modifications  of  one  and  the 
fame  thing.  In  like  nianner,  the  motives  to  ac- 
tion, and  the  determination  to  adl  or  not  to  afl:, 
are  things  that  have  no  common  nature,  and 
therefore  ought  riot  to  be  confounded  under  one 
name,  or  reprefented  as  different  modifications  of 
the  fame  thing. 

For  this  reafon,  in  fpeakingof  the  will  in  this 
EfTay,  I  do  not  comprehend  under  that  term  any 
of  the  incitements  or  motiVes  which  may  have 
an  influence  upon  our  determinations,  but  foiely 
the  determination  itfelf,  and  the  power  to  de- 
termine. ^ 

Mr  Locke  has  con (idered  this  operation  of  the 
niind  more  attentively,  and  diftiilgaifhed  it  more 
accurately,  than  fome  very  ingenious  authors 
who  wrote  after  him.  .      . 

■  He  defines  vqlition  to  bie,   '*  An  aft  of  the 
^^  mind  knowingly  dxerting  that  dominion  it' 
^^  takes  itfelf  to  harve  over  any  ^rt  of  the  man, 
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**  by  employing'  it  in,  or  with-holiing  it  froin 
**  any  particular  adiion." 

It  may  more  briefly  be  defined,  The  deter^ 
inination  of  the  mind  to  do,  or  not  to  do  fome- 
thing  which  we  conceive  to  be  in  our  powen 

If  this  Were  given  as  a  ftridlly  logical  defini- 
tion, it  would  be  liable  to  this  objection,  that  the 
determination  of  the  mind  is  only  another  term 
for  volition.  But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  moil  fimple  a£ts  of  the  mind  do  not  admit 
of  a  logical  definition.  The  way  to  form  a  clear 
notion  of  them  is,  to  reflecj  attentively  upon 
them  as  we  feel  them  in  ourfelves.  Without 
this  refledion,  no  definition  can  give  us  a  di- 
fiind  conception  of  them. 

For  this  reafon,  rather  than  fift  any  definition 
of  the  will,  I  Ihall  make  fome  obfervations  upon 
it,  which  may  lead  us  to  refled  upon  it,  and  to 
diftinguifti  it  from  other  ads  of  mind,  which, 
^om  the  ambiguity  of  words,  are  apt  to  be  con- 
founded with  it. 

Firjif  Every  ad  of  will  muft  have*  an  objed. 
He  that  wills  muft  will  fomething ;  and  that 
which  he  wills  is  called  the  objed  of  his  volition. 
As  a  man  cannot  think  without  thinking  of  fome- 
thing, nor  remember  without  remembering  fome- 
thing, fo  neither  can  he  will  without  willing 
fomething.  Every  ad  of  will,  therefore,  muft 
have  an  objed ;  and  the  perfon  who  wills  muft 
have  fome  conception,  more  or  lefs  diftind,  of 
what  he  wills. 

By 
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..By  thw,  things  do^e  yoluntariJy  are  iifUn- 
guilhed  from  things  done  merely  from  inftinft, 
or  merely  frotn  habit.       . 

A  healthy  child,  fome  hours  after  its  birth, 
feels  the  fenfation  of  hunger,  and,  if  applied  to 
the  bread,  fucks  and  fwallows  its  food  very  per- 
fectly. We  have  no  reafon  to  think,  that,  before 
it  ever  fucked,  it  has  any  conception  of  that  com- 
plex operation,  or.  hofw  it  is  peffotmed.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  with  propriety,,  be  faid,  that  it 
iviUs  to  fuck. 

Numberlefs  ihftance^  might  be  given  of  things 
done  by  animals  without  any  previous  concep- 
tionjof -what  they  are.to  do ;  without  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  it.  They  ad:  by  fome  inward  blind 
impulfe,  of  which  the  efficient  caufe  is  hid  from 
us  ;  and  though  there  is  an  end  evidently  intend- 
ed by  the  adion,  this.intention  is, not  in  the  ani- 
pial,;  but  in  its  Maker.  . 

Other  things  are  done  by  habit,  which  cannot 
•properly  be  called  voluntary.  We  fliut  our  eyes 
feveral  times  every  minute  while  we  ar6  awake  ; 
no  man  is  confcious  of  willing  this  every  time 
be  does  it. 

A  fecond  obfervation  is.  That  the  immediate 
objed:  of  will  mullbe  fome  adlion  of  our  own. 

By  this,  will  is  diftinguifhed  from  two  adts  of 
the  mind,  which  fometimes  take  its  name,  and 
thereby  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  it ;  thefe 
are  deiire  and  command. 

The 
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The  diftindion  between  will  and  defire  has 
been  well  explained  by  Mr  Locke  ;  yet  many 
later  writers  hare  overlooked  it,  and  have  repre- 
fented  defire  as  a  modification  of  will. 

Defire  and  will  agree  in  this,  that  both  muft 
have  an  objeft,  of  which  we  muft  have  fome  con- 
ception ;  and  therefore  both  muft  be  accompa- 
nied with  fome.  degree  of  under ftariding.  But 
they  differ  in  feveral  things. 

The  objed  of  defire  may  be  any  thing  which 
appetite,  paflion  or  affedion,  leads  us  to  purfue  ; 
it  may  be  any  event  which  we  think  good  for  us^ 
or  for  thofe  to  whom  we  are  well  affeded.  I 
may  defire  meat,  or  drink,  or  eafe  from  pain : 
But  to  fay  that  I  will  meat,  or  will  drink,  or 
will  eafe  from  pain,  is  not  Englifli.  There  is 
therefore  a  diftindion  in  ccmimon  language  be- 
tween defire  and  wilL  And  the  diftindion  is. 
That  what  we  will  muft  be  an  adion,  and  our 
own  adion  ;  what  we  defire  may  not  be  our  own 
adion,  it  may  be  no  adion  at  all. 

A  man  defires  that  his  children  may  be  happy, 
and  that  they  may  behave  well.  Their  being 
happy  is  no  adion  at  all^  their  behaving  well 
is  not  his  adion  but  theirs. 

With  regard  to  our  own  adions,  we  may  defire 
what  we  do  not  will,  and  will  what  we  do  not 
defire ;  nay,  what  we  have  a  great  averfion  to. 

A  man  a-thirft  has  a  ftrong  defire  to  drink, 
but,  for  fome  particular  reafon,  he  determines 
not  to  gratify  his  defire.   A  judge,  from  a  regard 
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to  juilice,  and  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  dooms  a 
criminal  to  die,  while,  from  humanity  or  parti- 
cular afTedion,  he  defires  that  he  Ihould  live.  A 
man  for  health  may  take  a  naufeous  draught,  for 
which  he  has  no  defire  hut  a  great  averfion*  De- 
fire  therefore,  even  when  its  objeft  is  fome  ac- 
tion.of  our  own,  is  only  an  incitement  to  will,, 
biit  it  is  not  volition.  The  determination  of  the 
mind  may  be,  not  to  do  what  we  defire  .to  do. 
But  as  defire  is  often  accompanied  by  will,  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  the  diftindion  between  them. 

The  command  of  a  perfon  is  fometimes  called 
his  will,  fometimes  his  defire ;  but  when  thefe 
words  are  ufed  properly,  they  fignify  three  dif- 
ferent afts  of  the  mind. 

The  immediate  objed:  of  will  is  fome  action 
of  our  own ;  the  objed  of  a  command  is  fdme 
adtion  of  another  perfon,  over  whom  we  claim  ^ 
authority;  the  objedl  of  defire  may  be  no  ac- 
tion at  all. 

In  giving  a  command  all  thefe  adis  concur  ; 
and  as  they  go  together,  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
language,  to  give  to  one  the  name  which  proper- 
ly belongs  to  another. 

A  command  being  a  voluntary  adion,  there 
mufl:  be  a  will  to  give  the  command  :  Some  de- 
fire is  commonly  the  motive  to  that  adl  of  will, 
and  the  command  is  the  efFeft  of  it. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  a  command  is 
only  a  defire  exprefled  by  language,  that  the 
thing  commanded  fliould  be  done.    But  it  is  not 
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fo»  For  a  defire  m^y  be  ex^prelTed  by  language  ^ 
when  there  is  no  command;  and  there  may 
poffibly  be  a  command  without  any  defire  that 
the  thing  commanded  fhould  be  done.  There 
have  been  inflances  of  tyrants  who  have  laid 
grierous  commands  upon  their  fubjecfts,  in  order 
to  reap  the  penalty  of  their  difobedience,  or  to 
fumifh  a  pretence  for  their  punifhment. 

We  might  further  obferve,  that  a  command  is 
a  focial  adl  of  the  mind.  It  can  h^ve  no  exift- 
ence  but  by  ^  communication  of  thought  to  fome 
intelligent  being ;  and  therefore  implies  a  belief 
that  there  is  fuch  a  being,  and  that  we  can  com- 
municate our  thoughts  to  him. 

Defire  and  will  are  folitary  ads,  which  do  not 
imply  any  fuch  communication  or  belief. 

The  immediate  objedl  of  volition  therefor^ 
mud  be  fome  adion,  and  our  own  adion. 

A  third  obfervation  is.  That  the  objed  of  our 
volition  muil  be  fomething  which  we  believe  to 
be  in  our  power,  and  to  depend  upon  our  will. 

A  man  may  defire  to  make  a  vifit  to  the  moon, 
or  to  the  planet  Jupiter,  but  he  cannot  will  or  de- 
termine to  do  it ;  becaufe  he  knows  it  is  not  in 
his  power.  If  an  infane  perfon  fhould  make  an 
attempt,  his  infanity  muil  firft  make  him  believe 
it  to  be  in  his  power. 

A  man  in  his  fleep  may  be  ftruck  with  a  palfy, 
which  deprives  him  of  the  power  of  fpeech ; 
when  he  awakes,  he  attempts  to  fpeak,  not 
knowing  that  he  has  loft  the  power.     But  when 
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he  knows  by  experience  that  the  power  is  gone^ 
he  ceafes  to  make  the  effort. 

The  fame  man,  knowing  that>  fome  perfons 
have  recovered  the  power  of  fpeech  after  thty 
had  loft  it  by  a  paralytical  ftroke,  may  now  and 
then  make  an  effort.  In  this  effort,  however, 
there  is  not  properly  a  will  to  fpeak,  but  a  will 
to  try  whether  he  can  fpeak  or  not. 

In  like  manner,  a  man  may  exert  his  ftrength 
to  raife  a  weight  which  is  too  heavy  for  him. 
fiut  he  always  does  this,  either  from  the  belief 
that  he  can  raife  the  weight,  or  for  a  trial  whe- 
ther he  can  or  liot.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
what  we  will  muft  be  believed  to  be  in  our 
power,  and  to  depend  upon  our  will. 

The  next  obfervation  is.  That  when  we  will  to 
do  a  thing  immediately,  the  volition  is  accompa- 
nied with  an  effort  to  execute  that  which  we 
willed. 

If  a  man  wills  to  raife  a  great  weight  from  the 
ground  by  the  ftrength  of  his  arm,  he  makes  an 
effort  for  that  purpofe  proportioned  to  the  weight 
he  determines  to  raife.  A  great  weight  requires 
a  great  effort ;  a  fmall  weight  a  lefs  effort.  We 
fay  indeed,  that  to  raife  a  very  fmall  body  re- 
quires 1)0  effort  at  all.  But  this,  I  apprehend, 
muft  be  underftood  either  as  a  figurative  way  of 
fpeaking,  by  which  things  very  fmall  are  ac- 
counted as  nothing  ;  or  it  is  owing  to  our  giving 
no  attention  to  verv  fmall  efforts,  and  therefore 
having  no  name  fo?  them. 
*  Great 
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Oreat  efforts,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  ard 
attended  with  difficulty,  and  when  long  Conti- 
nued produce  laffitude,  which  requires  that  thejr 
ilioald  be^  intermitted. .  This  leads  us  to  reflect 
upon' th)em  and  to  giv^  them  a  name.  The  name 
^r/ is  commonly; appropriated  to  them;  ^nd 
thofi^  that  are  made  with  eafe,  and  leave  no  feil- 
fible'  efied,  pafi  without  obfervation  and  with- 
out a  name,  though,  they  be  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  differ  oiily  in  degree  -from  thofe-  to  which 
the  name  is  given. 

This  effort  we  are  confcious  of,  if  we  will  but 
give  attention  t0  it;; and  thete  is  nothing  in 
which  we  are  in  a  more  ftri£t  fenfe  adive. 

The  iqft  obfervation  is.  That  in  all  determi- 
nations of  the  mind  that  are  of  aiiy  importance, 
there  mull  be  fomething  in  the  preceding  ftatc 
of  the  mind  that  difpofes  or  inclines  us'to  thftt 
determination. 

If  tiie  mind  were  always  in  a  iiate  of  perfed): 
indifference,  without  iany  incitement,  motive,  or 
rcafon^  to  a&,  or  npt  tb  adt,  to  aft  one  way  ta- 
ibgr  thail  another^ :  our  a&ive  power,  having  no 
end  to  purfue,  no  rule  to  direft  its  exertions, 
would  he  given  in  vain.  We  ihbuld  either  be 
aStdgether  inaAive,  and  never  will  to  do  any 
thiag^ior  our  volitions  would  be  petfe^Uy  ui)*" 
meaning  and  futile^  being  neither  wife  nor  fool- 
ifli;.'vitt€tous  nor  vicious. 

We  have  reafon  therefore  to  think,  that  to 
every  being  to  whom  God  hath  given  any  de- 
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giee  of  aAive  power,  he  hath  alfo  given  fome 
principles  of  adion,  for  the  direction  of  that 
power  to  the  end  for  wh^rfa.  it  was  intended. 

It  is  evident  that,,  in  the  cohftitution  of  man, 
there  ar^  various  principles  of  a£lion  fuited  to 
our  ftate  and  fituation.  A  particular  coniidera* 
tion  of  thefe  is  the  fubjie^L  of  the  next.Eflay;  in 
this  we  are  only  to  confider  them  in  general, 
with  a  view  to  examine  the  relation  they  bear 
to  volition,;  and  how  it  is  influenced  by  them. 


CHAP*      IL 

0/  the  Injtuence  of  InckemenU  and  Motives  upon 
the  fVUL 

WE  come  into  the  world  ignorant  of  every 
thing,  yet  we  muft  do  many  things  ia» 
order  to  our  fubfiftence  and  well-being.  Anew- 
born  child  may  be  carried  in  arms,  and  kept 
warm  by  his  nurfe ;  but  he  mull  filck  and  fwaU 
low  his^food  for  himfelf.  And  this  muft.  be  doqe 
before  he  ha?  anyconception  of  fucking  or  fwak 
lowing,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to 
be  performed*  He  is  led  by  nature  to  do  thefe 
aftions  without  knowing  for  what  end,,  or.  what, 
lie  is  about.     This  we  call  in^inSi. 

In  many  cafes  there  is  no  time  for  voluntary 
determination.  The  motions  muft  go  on  fo  ra- 
pidly, that  the  conception^  and  volition*  off  every 

movement 
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movement  cannot  keep  pace  with  them.  In  fome 
cafes  of  this  kind,  inftind,  in  others  habit,  corned 
in  to  our  aid. 

Wheii  a  man  flumbles  and  lofes  his  balance, 
the  motion  neceflary  to  prevent  his  fall  would 
come  too  late,  if  it  Were  the  confequence  of  think- 
ing what  is  fit  to  be  done,  and  making  a  volun- 
tary eiBTort  for  that  purpofe.  He  does  this  in- 
ftindively. 

When  a  man  beats  a  drum  or  plays  a  tune,  he 
has  not  time  to  direfl  every  particular  beat  or 
Hop,  by  a  voluntary  determination ;  but  the  ha- 
bit which  may  be  acquired  by  exercife,  anfwers 
the  purpofe  as  well. 

By  inftinift  therefore,  and  by  habit,  we  do 
many  things  without  any  exercife  either  of  judg- 
ment  or  will. 

In  other  adlions  the  will  is  exerted,  but  with- 
out judgment. 

Suppofe  a  man  to  know  that,  in  order  to  live, 
he  mull  ^at.  What  (hall  he  eat  ?  How  much  ? 
And  how  often  ?  His  reafon  can  anfwer  none 
of  thefe  queilions ;  and  therefore  can  give  no 
diredion  how  he  fhould  determine.  Here  again 
Nature,  as  an  indulgent  parent,  fupplies  the  de- 
fers of  his  reafotl ;  giving  him  appetite,  which 
fhews  him  when  he  is  to  eat,  how  often,  and  how 
much  ;  and  tafte,  which  informs  him  what  he  is, 
and  what  he  is  not  to  eat.  And  by  thefe  prin- 
ciples he  is  much  better  directed  than  he  could 
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be  without  them^  by  all  the  knowledge  he  caa 
acquire. 

As  the  Author  of  Nature  has  given  us  fomc 
principles  of  a<^qri  to  fuppj.y.  the  defeds  of  our 
luxowledge,  he  has  gjrvcivothcrs  to  fupply  the  de- 
feds  of  pur  wifdoxn  aaDui.  virtue. 

The  natural  defires,  affedions  and  paflions^ 
which  are  common  to  the  wife  and  to  the  fooliih^ 
to  the  virtuous  and  to  the  vicious,  and.  even  to 
the  more  fagacious  brutes,  ferve  very  qften  to  di- 
veSt  the  courfe  of  human  adions. ,  By  thefe  pnn* 
ciples  men  may  perform  the  moft  laborious  du- 
ties of  life,,  without  any  regard  to  duty  ;  and  do 
what  is  proper  to  be  done,  without  regard  to  pro* 
priety ;  like  a  veflel  that  is  carried  on  in  hes 
proper  courfe  by  a  prpipejpous  gale,  without  the 
ikill  OTi  jiudgment  of  thofe  that  are  aboard. 

Appetite,  afie£tion>or  paiI|on>.give  an  impulfe 
to  a  certain  adion.  In  this  impulfe  there  is  no* 
judgment  implied.  It  may  be  weak  or  ftrong  y 
we  can  even  conceive  it  irrefiilible.  In  the  cafe 
of  madnefs  it  is  ib.  IV^diQgn  have  their  appe- 
tites and  pai&ons  ;  but  they  want  the  power  of 
felf- government ;  and  therefore/ we  do  not  im- 
pute their  adiions  to  the  man;  but  to  the  difeafe. 

In.  adions  that  proceed' frop  appetite  or  paf- 
fion,  we  are  paffive  in  pairt,  and  only  in  part  ac- 
tive. They  are  therefore  partly  imputed  to  the 
paflion  ;  and  if  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  irreiiftible^. 
we  do  not  impute  them  to  the  man  at  all. 

EvCGi 
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Even  an  American  lavage  judges  in  this  man* 
ner  :  When  in  a  fit  of  drunkennefs  he  kills  his 
iriend :  As  foon  as  be  comes  to  himfelf,  he  is 
very  forry  for  what  he  has  done  j  but  pleads,  that 
4rink|  and  not  he,  was  the  caufe. 

We  conceive  brute-animals  to  have  no  fupe- 
rior  principle  to  control  their  appetites  and  paf-- 
iiohs.  On  this  account,  their  a6tions  are  not  fub- 
jeft  to  law.  Men  are  in  a  like  flate  in  infancy, 
in  madnefs,  and  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever.  They 
have  appetites  and  paflions,  but  they  want  that 
which  makes  them  moral  agents,  accountable 
for  their  conduit,  and  ohiefts  of  moral  approba- 
tion or  of  blame. 

In  fome  cafes,  a  ilronger  impulfe  of  appetite  or 
paifion  may  oppofe  a  weaker.  Here  alfo  there  may 
be  determination  and  aAion  without  judgment. 

Suppofe  a  ibldier  ordered  to.  mount  a  breach, 
and  certain  of  pre&nt  death  if  he  retreats,  this 
man  needs  not  courage  to  gox)n,iear  is  fafficient. 
The  certainly  of  prefent  death ^if  he  retreats,  is 
an  overbalance  to  the  probability  of  being  killed 
if  he  goes  on.  The  man  is  puihed  by  contrary 
^rces,  and  it  requires  neither  judgment  nor  ex- 
ertion to  yield  to  the  ftrongeft. 

A  hungry  dog  adts  by  the  fame  principle,  if 
meat  is  fct  before  him,  with  a  threatening  to  beat 
him  if  he  touch  it.  Hunger  puflies  him  forward, 
fear  puihes  him  back  with  more  force,  and  the 
^ongeft  force  prevails. 

Thus  we  fee,  that,  in  many  even  of  our  volun- 
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tary  adions,  we  may  aft  from  the  impulfe  of  ap-^ 
petite,  afTeftion,  or  paffion,  without  any  exercife 
of  judgment,  and  much  in  the  fame  manner  as 
^rute-animals  feem  to  ad:. 

Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  calm  in  the 
mind  from  the  gales  of  paffion  or  appetite,  and 
the  man  is  left  to  work  his  way,  in  the  voyage  of 
life,  without  thofe  impulfes  which  they  give. 
Then  he  calmly  weighs  goods  and  evils,  which 
are  at  too  great  a  diilance  to  excite  any  paflion. 
He  judges  what  is  beft  upon  the  whole,  without 
feeling  any  bias  drawing  him  to  one  lide.  He 
judges  for  himfelf  as  |j^  would  do  for  another 
in  His  fituation ;  and  the  determination  is  wholly 
imputal^le  to  the  ipan,  ^nd  not  in  any  degree  to 
bis  paflion. 

Every  man  come  to  years  of  underflanding, 
)vho  has  given  any  attention  to  his  own  condud, 
and  to  that  of  others,  has,  in  his  mind,  a  fcale  or 
tneafure  of  good^  and  eyils,  more  or  lefs  exad. 
He  makes  an  eilimate  of  the  value  of  health,  of 
reputation,  of  riches,  of  pleafure,  of  virtue,  of 
felf-approbation,  and  of  the  approbation  of  his 
'Maker.  Thefe  things,  and  their  contraries,  have» 
a  comparative  importance  in  his  cool  and  delibe-. 

rate  judgment. 

When  a  man  confiders  whether  health  ought 
to  be  preferred  to  bodily  ftrength,  fame  to  riches, 
whether  a  good  confcience  and  the  approbation 
pf  his  Maker,  to  every  thing  that  can  come  in 
compe.tition  with  it  \  this  appears  to  nae  to  be,  an 

exercife 
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^xercife  of  judgment,  and  not  any  impulfe  of 
paffion  or  appetite. 

Every  thing  worthy  of  purfuit,  muft  be  £b, 
either  mtrinficaHy,  and  upon  its  own  account,  or 
as  the  means  of  'procuring  fomething  that  is  ill- 
triniically  valuable.  That  it  is  by  j  udgment  that 
we  difcem  the  fitnefs  df  means  for  attaining  an 
€nd,  is  felf-evident ;  and  in  this,  I  think,  all  Phi- 
lofophers  agree.  But  that  it  is  the  office  of  judg- 
ment to  appreciate  the  value  of  an  end,  or  the 
preference  due  to  one  end  above  another,  is  not 
^granted  by  fome  Philofophers. 

In  determining  what  is  good  or  ill,  and,  of  dif- 
ferent goods,  which  is  beft,  thfey  think  we  muft 
be  guided,  not  by  judgment,  but  by  tome  natural 
or  acquired  tafte,  which  makes  ;u6  xeTilh  one 
thing  and  diflike  another. 

Thus,  if  one  man  prefers  cbeefe  to  lobfters, 
another  lobfters  to  cTieefe,  rt  is  vain,  fay  they,  to 
apply  judgment  to  determine  which  is  right.  In 
like  manner,  if  one  man  prefers  pleafure  to  vir- 
tue, another  virtue  to  pleafure,  this  is  a  matten 
of  tafte,  judgment  has  nothing  to  do  in  it.  This 
feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  fome  Philofophers. 

I  cannot  help  being  of  a  contrary  opinion!  I 
think  we  may  form  a  judgment^  both  in  the  que- 
ftion  about  cheefe  and  lobfters,  aqd  in  the  more 
important  queftion  about  pleafure  and  virtue. 

When  one  man  feels  a  more  agreeable  relifh 
in  cheefe,  another  in  lobfters,  this,  I  grant,  re* 
quires  no  judgmen  ;  it  depends  only  upon  the 
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conftltutipn  of  the  palate.  But,  if  we  would  de^ 
termine  which  oi  the  two  hasf  the  beft  tafte,  % 
thmk  the  qi^eftion  muft  ])e  detera^iqed  by  judg- 
ment; and  that,  with  a  fmalL  jQbi^e .of  this, fa- 
culty,  we  may  give  a  vgFy  certain  determination, 
to  wit,  that  the  two  tafte^  are  equally  good,  and 
that  both  of  the  perfo^s  do  equally  .well,  in  pre* 
ferring  wh^t  fuits  their  paUte  and  their  itomach. 

Nay,  I  apprehend,  that  the  two  perfons  who  ' 
differ  in  their  .tafte  will, ,  nptwithftanding  that 
difference,,  agree  peffecStly  in  their  judgment,  that 
both  tafles  are  upoQ  a  footing  of , equality,  and 
that  neither  has  a  juft  cl^im  to  preference. 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  in  this  ipftance,  the  of. 
fice  of  taftp  is  ve^y  different  from  that  of  judg- 
paent ;  and  that  njen,  who  differ  moft  in  taftq, 
may  agree  perfectly  in  their  judgment,  even  with 
refpedk  to  the  taftes  wherein  they  differ. 

To  n^ake  the  other  cafe  parallel  with  this,  it 
muft  be  fuppofed,  that  the  man  of  pleafure  and 
the  man  of  virtue  agree, in  their  judgment,  and 
tjiat  neither  fees  any  reafon  to  prefer  the  one 
courfe  of  life  to  the  other. 

If  this  be  fuppofed,  I  (hall  grant,  that  neither 
of  tjiefe   perfons  has  reafon  x,q  condemn  the 
other.     Each  choofes  according  to  his  tafte,  in . 
matters  which  his  beft  judgment  determines  to 
be  perfedly  indifferent. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  fuppofition 
cannot  have  place,  when  we  fpeak  of  men,  oy 
indeed  of.  moral  agents.     The  man  who  is  in- 

capable 
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capable  of  perceiving  the  *obligatipxi  of  virtue^ 
when  he  ufes  his  beft  judgment/ is  a  man. in 
name,  but  not  in  reality.  He  is  incapable  either 
of  virtue  or  vice,  and  is  not  a  moral  agent. 

jEven  the  ipan  of  pleafure,  when  his  judgment 
is  unbiaffedy:  fees,  that  there  are  certain  things 
which  a  maij^ought  not  to  do,  though  heihould 
have  a  tafte-  for  tb^m.  If  a  thief  breaks  into 
his  houfe  and  carries  off  his-  goods,  he  is  \per- 
fedly  convinced  that  he  did  wrong  and  deferves 
puniihmenti  although  he  had  as  ilrong  a  relifli 
for  the  goods  as  he  himfelf  has  for  the  fdeafures 
he  purfues. 

It  !is  evident,  that  mankind,  in  all  ages,  have 
conpeived  two  parts  in  the  human  conftitutiou' 
that  may  have  influence  upon  pur  voluntstry  ac- 
tions. Thefe  we  call  by  the  general  names  of 
pajjion  and  reafon;  and  we  Ihall  find,  in  all  Ian*: 
guages,  name^  that  are  equivalent. 

Under  the  former,  we  comprehend  various 
principles  of  aftion,  fimilar  to  thofe  we  ob- 
ferve  in  brute-animals,  and  in  men  who  have 
not  the  ufe  of  reafon.  Appetites y  :affe6Hons^  paf- 
Jions,  are  the  names  by  which  they  are  denomir 
nated  \  and  thefe  names  are  not  fo  accurately 
diftinguifhed  in  common  langu^e,  but  that  they 
are  ufed  fomewhat  promifcuoufly.  This,  how-* 
ever,  is  common  to  them  all,  that  they  draw  a 
man  toward  a  certain  object,  without  any  far- 
ther view,  by  a  kind  of  violence  j  a  violence 

which 
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which  indeed  may  be  reiifted  if  the  man  is  ma* 
iler  of  himfelfy  but  cannot  be  refilled  without  a 
ftruggle. 

Cicero's  phrafe  for  exprefling  their  influence 
is,  *^  Hominem'  hue  et  illuc  rapiunt"  Dr  Hut- 
CHESON  ufes  a  fimilar  phrafe,  ^*  Quibus  agitatur 
"  mens  et  bruto  quodam  impetu  fertur.'*  There 
is  no  eEercife  of  reafon  or  judgment  necefiary  in 
order  to  feel  their  influence. 

;With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  human  con- 
ftitution,  I  ifee  no  difference  between  the  vulgar 
and  Fhilofophers. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  our  conftitution,  which 
is  commonly  called  reafoMy  as  oppofed  to  paflion, 
there  have  been  very  fobtile  dilutes  among  mo- 
dem Fhilofophers,  whether  it  ought  to  be  called 
reafon,  or  be  not  rather  fome  internal  fenfe  or 
tafte. 

Whether  it  ought  to  be  called  reafon,  or  by 
what  other  name,  I  do  not  here  inquire,  but 
what  kind  of  influence  it  has  upon  our  volunta- 
ry adions. 

As  to  this  point,  I  think,  all  men  muft  allow 
that  this  is  the  manly  part  of  our  conftitution, 
the  other  the  brute  part.  This  operates  in  a 
calm  and  difpaffionate  manner;  a  manner  fo 
like  to  judgment  or  reafon,  that  even  thofe  who 
do  not  allow  it  to  be  called  by  that  name,  en- 
deavour to  account  for  its  having  always  had  the 
name ;  becaufe,  in  the  manner  of  its  operation, 
it  h^  a  fimilitude  to  reafon. 

As 
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As  the  fimilitude  between  this  principle  and 
reafon  has  led  mankind  to  give  it  that  name,  fo 
the  diffimilitude  between  it  and  paffion  has  led 
them  to  fet  the  two  in  oppofition.  They  have 
confidered  this  cool  principle,  as  having  an  in- 
fluence upon  our  anions  fo  different  from  pafliony 
that  what  a. man  does  coolly  and  deliberaitely, 
without  paffion;  is  imputed  folely  to  the  man, 
whether  it  have  merit  or  demerit ;  whereas,  What 
he  does  from  paffion  is  imputed  in  part  to  the 
paffion.  If  the  paffion  be  conceived  to  be  irre^ 
iiflible,  the  aflion  is  imputed  folely  to  it,  and  not 
at  all  to  the  man.  If  he  had  power  to  refill,  and 
ought  to  hav^  refilled,  we  blame  him  for  not 
doing  his  duty  ;  but,  in  proportion  to  the  vio^ 
lence  of  the  paffion,  the  fault  is  alleviated* 

By  this*  cool  principle,  we  judge  what  ends  are 
moil  worthy  to  be  purfued,  how  far  every  appe« 
tite  and  paffion  may  be  indulgedi  and  when  it 
ought  to  be  refilled. 

It  direds  us,  not  only  to  refift  the  impulfe  of 
paffion  when  it  would  lead  us  wrong,  but  to 
avoid  the  occafions  of  inflaming  it ;  like  Cyrus, 
who  refufed  to  fee  the  beautiful  captive  princefs.! 
In  this  he  aded  the  part  both  of  a  wife  and  a 
good  man  *,  firm  in  the  love  of  virtue,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  confcious  qf  the  weaknefs  of  hu* 
man  nature,  and  unwilling  to  put  it  to  too  fevere 
a  trial.  In  this  cafe,  the  youth  of  Cyrus,  the 
incomparable  beauty  of  his  captive,  and  every 

circumllai]^c^ 
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circiimilance  wliic^  tended  to  ioflime  his  defire, 
exalts  the  merit  of  :hi8:cpndo£l  in  irefifting  it. 

It  is  in  filch,  at^ious  that  the  fuperiority  of 
hunian  nature  ^ppears^  and  the  fpecific  differ* 
ence  between  it  abd  that  of  brutes.  In  them 
we  may  obferve.otte  paflion  eombating  another, 
and  ;the  ftjrpng^  prevailing ;  but  we  perceive  no 
calm  principle  ^jl  their  conftitution,  that  is  fupe- 
fior  to  every  p^ffion,  and  able  to  give  law  to  it. 
:  The  difierehce  betweenthefe  two  parts  of  our 
conftitution  may  be  farther  illuftrated  by  an  in- 
ftance  or  two  wherein  paffion  prevails. 

\'If  a  man,  upon  great  provocation,  ftrike  an- 
other when  he  ought  to  keep  the  peace,  he 
blames  himfelf  for  what  he  did,  and  acknow- 
ledges that  h?  ought  not  to  have  yielded  to  his 
fafficn.  Every  other  perfon  agrees  with  his  fo- 
ber  judgment.  They  think  he  did  wrong  in 
yielding  to  his  paffion,  when  he  mi^ht  and  ought 
to  have  refifted  its  impulfe.  If  they  thought  it 
impoflible.to.bear  the  provodfttion,  they  would 
not  blame  him  at  all ;  biit  believing  that  it  was 
in  his  .pawer,  and  was  his  duty,  they  impute  to 
l^m  fome  degree  of  iblame,  acknowledging,  at 
the  dame  time,  thatit  is  alleviated  in  proportion 
to  the  provocation  ;  fo  'that  the  trefpafs  is  impu- 
ted, partly  to  the  man,  and  partly  to  the  paffion. 
But,  if  a  man.  deliberately  conceives  a  defign  of 
xnifchief  againii  his  neighbour,  contrives  the 
xneans, and  executes  it,  theaftion  admits  of  no 

'  '  :--    ^  alleviation. 
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alleviatioi^  it  is  perfedly  voluntary,  and  he  bedt^ 
the  whole  guilt  of  the  evil  intended  and  done. 
'  If  a  man,  by  the  agony  of  the  rack,  is  made 
to  difclofe  a  fecret  of  importance,  with  which  tie 
is  intrafted,  we  pity  him  more  than  we  blanie 
him«^  We  cohfide)r,  that  iiich  is  the  weaknefs  of 
human  nature,  that  the*  refolution,  even  of  a 
good  man,  might  be  overcome  by  fuch  a  trial. 
But  if  he  have  ftrength  of  mind,  which  even  the 
agony  of  the  i^ck  could  not  fubdue,  we  admire 
hkS  fortitude  as  truly  heroical. 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears,  that  the  common 
fenfe  of  men  (which,  in  matters  of  common  life^ 
4>ught  to  have  great  authority)  has  led  them  t6 
diftinguifti  two  parts  in  the  human  conftitutioti^ 
which  have  influence  upon  dat  voluntary  deter- 
minations* There  is  an  irrational  part,  common 
to  us  with  brute-animals,  confiiting  of  appetites,, 
affedions  and  paifions,  and  there  is  a  cool  and 
rational  part.  The  firft,  in  many  cafes,  gives  a 
ftrong  impulfe,  but  without  judgment,  and  with- 
out authority.  The  fecond  is  always  accompanied 
with  authority.  All  wifdom  and  virtue  coniift  in 
following  its  didates  ;'  all  vice  and  folly  in  dif<^ 
obeying  them.  We  may  refill  the  impulfes  h£ 
appetite  and  paffion>not  only  without  regret;  but 
with  felf-applaufe  and  triuroph  ;  but  the  calls  bf 
reafon  and  duty  can  never  be  refifted,  without 
remorfe  and  felf-condemnation. 

The  ancient  Philofdphers  agteed  with  the  vul- 
gar,  in  making  this  diftinfton  of  the  prieiples 
of  a€lion^    The  irratiooal  part  the  Greeks  cal- 
led 
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led  offi«.  CiC£Ko  calls  it  appetitus^  taking  that 
word  in  an  extenfivc  fenfe,  fo  as  to  include  ever 
ry  propenfity  to  aAion  which  is  not  grounded 
on  judgment. 

The  other  principle  the  .Greeks  called  mu^; 
Plato  calls  it  the  vynpownov,  or  leading  principle. 
^*  Duplex  enim  ejl  vis  animorum  atque  nature ^'^ 
fays  Cicero,  **  una  pars  in  appetitu  pofUa  ejl^ 

qua  ejl  of  [An  Grace,  qua  bominem  bjuc  et  illuc  ra- 

pit ;  altera  in  rdtione,  qua  docetj  et  explanat, 

quid  faciendum  fugiendumve  fit ;  itafit  ut  ratio 

prafit,  appetitus  obtemperet.^^ 

The  reafon  of  explaining  this  diftindion  here 
isy  that  thefe  two  principles  influence  the  will  in 
different  ways.  Their  influence  differs,  not  in 
degree  only,  but  in  kind.  This  difference  we 
feel,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  words  to 
exprefs  it.  We  may  perhaps^  more  eafily  form  a 
notion  of  it  by  a  fimilitude. 

It  is  one  thing  to  pufh  a  man  from  one  part  of 
the  room  to  anpther ;  it  is  a  thing  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature  to  ufe  arguments  to  perfuade  him 
to  leave  his  place,  and  go  to  another.  He  may 
yield  to  the  force  which  puflies  him,  without  any 
exercife  of  his  rational  faculties ;  nay,  he  mud 
yield  to  it,  if  he  do  not  pppofe  an  equal  or  a 
greater  force.  His  liberty  is  impaired  in  fome 
degree ;  and,  if  he  has  not  power  fufficient  to 
oppofe,  his  liberty  is  quite  taken  away,  and  the 
motion  cannot  be  imputed  to  him.  at  all.  The 
influence  of  appetite  or  paflion  feems  to  me  to  be 

very 
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very  like  to  this.  If  the  paifion  be  fuppofed  ir* 
refiftible,  we  impute  the  aSion  to  it  folely,  and 
not  to  the  man.  If  he  had  power  to  refill,  but 
yields  after  a  ftruggle,  we  impute  the  adlkin, 
partly  to  the  man,  and  partly  to  the  paffion.   - 

If  we  attend  to  the  other  cafe,  when  the  man 
is  only  urged  by  arguments  to  leave  his  place^ 
this  refembles  the  operation  of  the  cool  or  ration^ 
al  principle.  It  is  evident,  that,  whether  he 
yields  to  the  arguments  or  iu)ty  the  determination 
is  wholly  bis  own  ad,  and  is  entirely  to  be  im^ 
puted  to  him*  Arguments,  whatever  ht  the  de- 
gree of  their  ftrength,  diminifli  not  a  man'^  li- 
berty ;  they  may  produce  a  cool  conviction  of 
what  we  ought  to  do,  and  they  can  do  no  more. 
But  appetite  and  paffion  give  an  impulfe  to  a£t  and 
impair  liberty,  in  proportion  to  their  ftrength. 

With  moft  men,  the  impulfe  of  palEon  is  more 
effedual  than  bare  convidtion ;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, orators,  who^  would  perfuade,  find  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  addrefs  the  paffions,  as  well  as  to  coii- 
vince  the  underftanding^  and,  in  all  fyftems  of 
rhetoric,  thefe  two  have  been  confidered  as  dif- 
ferent intentions  of  the  orator,  and  to  be  accom- 
plifhed  by  different  means.  '-■■ 
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Cf  Operfttiotu  af^^ind  'wbiel^  maybe  called  Vo-' 

luntary,   .       .-.■:,     ,- 

THE  faculties  of  underftandin^  and  will  are 
eafily  ^  difting^iOxed  in  tliought,  but  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  disjoijaed  in  operation.   : 

In  mofty  perhaps  in  all  the  operations  of  mind 
for  which  we  have  names  in  language^  both  fa- 
culties  are  exsployed^  and  we  are  both  intellec- 
tivc  and  adliv^.^  * 

Whether  it  be  poifible  that  intelligence  m^y 
cxift  without  fome  degree  of  adlivity,  or  impof- 
fible,  is  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  our  facul- 
ties to  determine ;  but^  I  apprehend,  that,  in  fai^, 
they  are  always  conjoined  in  the  operations  of 
our  minds. 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  there  is  fome  de- 
gree of  activity  in  thofe  operations  which  we  re- 
fer to  the  underilanding ;  accordingly,  they  have 
always,  and  in  all  languages,  been  expreiTed  by 
a&ive  verbs;  as,  I  fee,  I  hear,  I  remember,  I  ap- 
prehend, I  judge,  1  reafon.  And  it  is  certain^ 
that  every  ad  of  will  muft  be  accompanied  by 
fome  operation  of  the  underftanding ;  for  he  that 
wills  muft  apprehend  what  he  wills,  and  appre- 
henfion  belongs  to  the  underftanding. 

The  operations  I  am  to  confider  in  this  chap- 
ter, I  think,  have  commonly  been  referred  to  the 

underftanding ; 
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utiderftanding ;  but  we  (hall  find  that  the  will 
has  fo  great  a  (hare  in  them,  that  they  may,  with 
propriety,  be  called  'voluntary.  They  are  thefe 
thr^Q,  attention^  deliberation^  andjixedpurpo/e  or 
refolution. 

Attention  may  be  given  to  any  objeft,  eithet 
of  fenfe  or  of  intelleft,  in  order  to  form  a  diftinft 
notion  of  it,  or  to  difcover  its  nature,  its  attri- 
butes, or  its  relations.  And  fo  great  is  the  eflfeft 
of  attention,  that,  without  it,  it  is  impoffible  to 
acquire  or  retain  a  diftind  notion  of  any  objedt 
of  thought. 

If  a  man  hear  a  difcourfe  without  attention,  What 
does  he  carry  away  with  him  ?  If  he  fee  St  P^- 
ter^s  or  the  Vatican  without  attention.  What  ac-^ 
count  can  he  give  of  it  ?  While  two  perfons  are 
engaged  in  interefting  difcourfe,  the  clock  ftrikes 
within  their  hearing,  to  which  they  give  no  at- 
tention. What  is  the  confequence  ?  The  next  mi- 
nute they  know  not  whether  the  clock  ftruck  or 
not.  Yet  their  ears  were  not  (hut.  The  ufual 
impreilion  was  made  upon  the  organ  of  hearings 
and  upon  the  auditory  nerve  and  brain;  but 
from  inattention  the  found  either  was  not  per- 
ceived, or  paffed  tn  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
wuthout  leaving  the  leaft  veftige  in  the  memory. 

A  man  fees  not -what  is  before  his  eyes  when 
his  mind  is  occupied'  about  another  objed.  In 
the  tumult  of  a  battle  a  man  may  be  (hot  through 
the  body  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  mat- 

Voi.  HI.  G  \tU 
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ter,*  till  he  difcovet  it  by  the  lofs  of  blood  or  of 
ftrength. : 

The  mod  acute  fenfation  of  pain  may  be  dead- 
ened, if  the  attention  can  be  vigoroufly  directed 
to  another  objeft.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquain- 
•taftce,  j|::i/the  agony  of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  ufed  to 
;Call  fbrjthe  chefs -boards  As  he  was  fond  of  that 
^ame,  be  acknowledged  that,  as  the  game  ad-^ 
yanced  andjdrew  his  attention,  the  fe^fe  of  pain 
abated,  and  the  time  feemed  much  ihorter. 

Archimedes,  it  is  faid,  being  intent  upon  a 
mathematical  propofition,  when  Syracufe  was  ta- 
:'ken  by  the  Romans,  knew  not  the  calamity  of 
the  city,  till  a  Roman  foldier  broke  in  upon  his 
retirement,  and  gave^him  a  deadly  wound;,  on 
which  he  lamented .  only  that  he.  had  loft  a  fine 
demonftration. 

•  It  is  needlefs  to  multiply  inftances  to  fhew, 

that  when  one  faculty  of  the  mind  is  intenfely 

engaged  about  any  objed,  the  other  fj^culties  are 

laid  as  it  were  faft  afleep.  ^ 

lit  msiy  be  farther  obferved,  that  if  there  be 

-arty  thing  that  can  be  cdllQd  genius  in  matters  of 
mere  judgment  and  reafoning,  it  feenis  to  confift 
chiefly  in  being  able  to  give  that  attention  50  the 
fubjed  which  keeps  i\,  fteady  in  the  mind,  till 

.  we  can  fiirvey  it  accurately  ^n  all  fides. 

There  is  a  talent  of  imagination^  which  bounds 

.from  ;earth  to  heaven,  and  from  heaven  to 
earth  in^a  moment.  This  may  be  favourable  to 
wit  and  imagery  j.  but  the  powers  f>f  ju^Jging 

and 
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and  reafoning  4cp^i2d  chiefly  upon  keeping  the 
mind  to  a  clear  and  fteady  view  of  the  fubjeft. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  one  who  compliment- 
ed him  upon  the  force  of  genius,  which  had  madd 
fuch  improvements  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philofophy,  is  faid  to  have  made  this  reply,  which 
was  both  Aodeft  and  judicious.  That,  if  he  had 
made  any  improvements  in  thofe  fciences,  it  was 
owiag  more  to  patient  a^^ention  than  to  any  other 
talent. 

Wliaiever  be  the  effefls  which  attention  may 
J^roduce,  (and  I  apprehend  they  are  far  beyond 
'whatis  cOmraonlyvbelieved),  it  is  for  the'mdft 
part  in  our  power. 

Every  man  knows  that  he  can  tiiW  His  atteh- 
tionjt0  this  fubje&  or  to  that,  for  a  longer  or  a 
fliorter  time,  and  with  more  or  lefs  int^hfenfefs, 
as  he  pieafes.  It  is  .a  voluntary  a£l,  and  depends 
upon  his  will. 

But  what  was  before  obferved  of  the  will  in 
general,  is  applicable  to  this  particular  exertion 
9f  it,  'That  the  mind  is  rarely  in  a  ftate  of  indlif* 
ference,  left  to  turn  iits  attention  to  thcTobjeift 
which  to  rtafon  appears  moll  deferving  of  it* 
There  is,  for  the  moft  part,  a  bias  to  fome  parti- 
cular obje<^,  more  than  to  any  other;  and  this 
not  from  any  judgment  of  its  deferving  our  at- 
tention more,  but  from  fome  impulfe  orpropen- 
fity,  grounded  on  nature  or  habit. 

It  is  well  known  that  things  new  and  uncom- 
moOy  things  grand,  and  things  that  aire  beautiful, 

G  2  draw 
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draw  our  attention,  not  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
tereft  we  have,  or  think  we  have  in  them,  but  in 
a.much  greater  proportion. 

'Whatever  moves  our  paflions  or  affedions 
draws  our  attention,  very  often,  more  than  we 
"wifh. 

You  defire  a  man  not  to  think  of.  an  unfor- 
tunate event  which  torments  him.  It  admits  of 
no  remedy.  The  thought  of  it  anfwers  .no  pur- 
pofe  but  to  keep  the  wound  bleeding.  He  is 
^p^fedly  convinced  of  all  you  fay.  Hci  knows 
that  he  would  not  feel  the  af&i£tion,  if  he  could 
:only  not  think  of  it;  yet  he  hardly^ thinks  of 
any  thing  elfe.  Strange !  when  happinefs  and 
mjfery  ftand  before  him,  and  depend  upon  his 
•choice,  he  choofes  mifery,  a^d  rejeds  happinefs 
with  his  eyes  open ! 

Yet  he  wiflies  to  be;  happy,  as.  all  xneii  do. 
How  fliall  we  reconcile  this  contradi^lioo  be- 
tween his  judgment  and  his  conduft  ? 

;The  account  of  it  feems  to  me  to  be  this :  The 
afflidting  event  draws  his  attention  fo  ftrongly, 
by  a  natural  and  blind  force,  that  he  either  hath 
not  the  power,  or  hath  not  the  vigour  of  mind 
to  refift  its  impulfe,  though  he  knows  that  to 
yield  to  it  is  mifery,  without  any  good  to  ba- 
lance it. 

,  Acute  bodily  pain  draws  our  attention,  and 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  attend  to  any  thing  elfe, 
even  when  attention  to  the  pain  ferves  no  other 
purpofe  but  to  aggravate  it  tenfold.  , 
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The  man  who  played  a  game  at  chefs  in  the. 
agony  of  the  gout,  to  engage  his  attention  to 
another  objefl,  aded  the  reafonable  part,  and 
confulted  his  real  happinefs ;  but  it  required  a 
great  eflfort  to  give  that  attention  to  his  game, 
which  was  neceflary  to  produce  the  effcdl  in- 
tended by.it. 

Even  when  there  is  no  particular  objed  that 
draws  away  our  attention,  there  is  a  defultori- 
Befs  of  thought  ia  man,  and  in  fbme  more  than 
in  others,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  give 
that  fixed  attention  to  important  objedls  which 
reafon  requires. 

It  appears,  I  think,  from  whathas  been  faid, 
that  the  attention  we  give  to  objects,  is  for  the 
moil  part  voluntary :  That  a  great  part  of  wif- 
dom  and  virtue  confifts  in  giving  a  proper  direc- 
tion to  our  attention  4  -and  that  however  reafon- 
able this  appears  to  the  judgment  of  every  man, 
yet,  in  fome  cafes,  it  requires  an  effort  of  felf- 
'command  no  lefs  than  the  moft  heroic  virtues. 
•  Another  operation  that  may  be  called  volun^ 
tary^  is  deliberation  about  what  we  are  to  do  or 
to  forbear. 

Every^^nan  knows  that  it  is  in  his  power  to 
deliberate  or  not  to  deliberate  about  any  part  of 
his  condud;  to  deliberate  for  a  ihorter,  or  a 
longer  time,  more  carelefsly,  or  more  ferioufly.: 
And  when  he  has  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  his  affec- 
tion may  bias  his  judgment,  he  may  either  ho- 
neftly  ufe  the  bcft  means  in  his  power  to  form  an 
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impartiil  ludgmenty  or  he  may  yield  to  .bis  bias, 
and  only  feck  arguments  tojuftify  what  inclina- 
tion leads  him  to  do.  In  all  thefe  points,  he  de- 
termines^ he  wills,  the  right  or  the  wrong. 

The  general  rules  of  deliberation  are  perfedly 
evident  to .  reafon  when  we  confider  theih  ab* 
ftradly.     Thev  are  axioms  in  morals, 

W6  ought  not  to  deliberate  in  cafes  that  are 
perfedlly  clear.  No  man  deliberates  whether  he 
ought  to  choofe  happinefs  or  mifery.  No  honeft 
man  deliberates  whether  he  (hall  fleal  his  neigh-r 
hour's  property.  When  the  cafe  is  not  clear, 
when  it  is  of  importance,  and  when  there  is 
time  for  deliberation,  we  ought  to  deliberate 
with  morie  or  lefs  care,  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
piortance  of  the  aftion.  In  deliberation  we  ought 
to  weigh  things  in  an  even  bafence,  and  to  al- 
low to  every  coniideration  the  weight  which, 
in  fobft  judgment,  we  think  it  ought  to  have, 
kad  ho  more.  This  is  to  deliberate  impartially. 
Our  deliberation  fhould  be  brought  to  an  ifTue 
in  due  time,  fo  that  we  m^y  not  lofe  the  oppor- 
tunity of  afting  while  w^  deliberate. 

The  axioms  of  Euclid  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  9  greaiter  degree  of  felf-evidence,  than  thefe 
rules  of  deliberation.  And  as  far  as  a  man  acls 
according  ^o  them,  his  heart  approves,  of  him, 
:^nd  he  has  confidence  of  the  jrpprobatidn  of  the 
Searcher  of  hearts. 

But  though  the  manner  in  which  we  <mght  to 
deliberate  be  evident  to  reafon,  it  is  not  always 
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cafy  to  follow  it.  Our  appetites/our'afledions 
and  paffions,  oppofe  all  deliberation^  but  that 
which  is  employed  in  finding  the  means  of  their 
gratification.  Avarice  may  lead  to  deliberate 
upon  the  ways  of  making  money,  but  it  does  not  ' 
diftinguifh  between  the  honeft  and  the  difhoneft. 

We  ought  furely  to  deliberate  how  far  every 
appetite  and  paflion  may  be  indulged,  and  what 
limits  (hould  be  fet  to  it.  But  our  appetites  and 
paflions  pufh  us  on  to  the  attainment  of  their 
objefts,  in  the  ftiorteft  road,  and  without  delay. 

Thus  it  happens,  that,  if  we  yield  to  their  im- 
pulfe,  we  (hall  often  tranfgrefs  thofe  rules  of  de- 
liberation, which  reafon  approves.  Iti  this  con- 
flift  between  the  dictates  of  reafon,  and  the  blind 
impulfe  of  palfion,  we  muft  voluntarily  deter- 
mine. When  we  take  part  with  our  reafon, 
though  in  oppofition  to  paffion,  we  approve  of 
our  own  condu<ft. 

What  we  call  a  fault  of  ignorance,  is  always 
owing  to  the  want  of  due  deliberation.  When 
we  do  not  take  due  pains  to  be  rightly  informed, 
there  is  a  fault,  not  indeed  in  adiing  according  to 
the  light  we  have,  but  in  not  ufing  the  proper 
means  to  get  light.  For  if  we  judge  wrong,  af- 
ter ufing  the  proper  means  of  information,  there 
is  no  fault  in  a£ting  according  to  that  wrong 
judgment ;  the  error  is  invincible* 

The  natural  confequence  of  deliberation  on 
any  part  of  our  conduS,  is  a  determination  how 
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we  fhall  ad }  and  if  it  is  not  brought  to  this  iflue 
it  is  lojfl:  labour. 

There  are  two  cafes  in  which  a  determination 
may  take  place ;  when  the  opportunity  of  put- 
ting it  in  execution  is  pr^fent,  and  when  it  is  at 
a  diftancc.        \ 

When  the  opportunity  is  prefent,  the  deter- 
mination to  aft  is  imrpediat^ly  followed  by  the 
aftion.  Thus,  if  a  ipan  deterthine  to  rif?  and 
walk,  he  immediately  does  it,  unlefs  he  is  hin^ 
dered  by  force,  or  has  loft  the  power  of  walking, 
And- if  he  fit  ftill  when  hq  has  power  to  walk, 
we  conclude  infallibly  that  be  hs^s  not  detcrr 
mined,  or  willed  to  walk  immediately. 

Our  determination  or  will  to  aft,  is  not  air 
ways  the  refult  of  deliberation,  it  may  be  the 
eflfeft  of  foine  paffioq  or  appetite,  without  any 
judgment  iqterpofed.  And  when  judgment  is 
interpofed,  we  may  determine  and  aft  either  ac- 
cording to  that  judgment  or^ contrary  to  it. 
:  When  a  man  fits  down  hungry  to  dine,  he  eats 
from  appptite,  very  often  without  exercifing  his 
judgment  at  all ;  Nature  invites  and  he  obeys 
the  caUf  as  the  qx,  or  the  horfe,  or  as  an  infant 
doesj 

When  we  converfe  with  perfons  whom  we 
love  or  refpeft,  we.  fay  aqd  do  civil  things  mere- 
ly from  aflfeftion  or  from  refpeft. ;  They  flow 
fpontaneoufly  firom  the  heart,  without  requiring 
9ny  judgment.  In  fuch  cafes  we  aft  as  brute- 
J^^imals  do,  or  as  children  before  the  ufe  of  rea- 
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fon.    We  feel  an  impulfe  in  our  nature^  and  we 
yield  to  it. 

•  When  a  man  eats  merely  from  appetite,  he 
does  not  confider  the  pleafure  of  eating,  or  its 
tendency  to  health.  Tbefe  confiderations  are  not 
in  his  thoughts.  But  we  can  fuppofe  a  man  who 
cats  with  a  view  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  eating. 
Such  a  man  reafons  and  judges.  He  will  take 
care  to  ufe  the  proper  means  of  procuring  an 
appetite.  He  will  be  a  critic  in  taftes,  and  make 
nice  difcriminatipns.  This  man  ufes  his  rational 
faculties  even  in  eating.  And  however  con- 
temptible this  application  of  them  may  be,  it  is 
an  exercife  of  which,  I  apprehend^  brute-ani-  • 
mals  are  not  capable. 

In  like  manner,  a  man  may  fay  or  do  civil 
things  to  another,  not  from  affedion,  but  in  or- 
der to  ferve  fome  end  by  it,  or  becaufe  he  thinks 
it  his  duty. 

To  adl  with  a  view  to  fome  diflant  intereii,  or 
to  aft  from  a  fenfe  of  duty,  feems  to  be  proper 
to  man  as  a  reafonable  being  j  but  to  a<St  merely 
from  paflion,  from  appetite,  or  from  aSeftion,  is 
common  to  him  with  the  brute- animals.  In  the 
lad  cafe  there  is  no  judgment  required,  but  in 
the  firil  there  is. 

To  aft  againft  what  one  judges  to  be  for  his 
real  good  upon  the  whole,  is  folly.  To  aft  againft 
what  he  judges  to  be  his  duty,  is  immorality. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  too  many  in- 
(lances  of  both  in  human  life.     Video  meliora  ' 
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ph)bo^y  dMfrtorafiquor,  h  tMthtv  an  impoC 
fiblc,  nor  an  unfrequent  cafe. 

While  a  man  does  what  he  feally  thinks  wifeft 
tod  beft  to  be  done,  the  more  his  appetites,  his 
affedlions  and  paflions  dtaW  him  the  contrary 
tray,  thiS  moire  he  apprbves  of  his  own  condu(St, 
aiid  the  itlote  he  is  entitled  to  t\ie  approbation  of 
cVtiry  rational  being. 

The  third  operation  of  mind  I  mentioned, 
^hich  may  be  calkd  voluntary,  is,  A  fixed  pur- 
pbfe  or  refolution  with  regard  to  our  future  con- 
duft. 

■  This  naturally  takes  place,  when  any  aftion, 
or  courfe  of  aAion,  about  which  we  have  deli- 
berated, is  not  immediately  to  be  executed,  the 
occaiion  of  adling  being  at  fome  diftance.  ^ 

' '  A  fixed'  purp'ofe  to  do,  fome  time  hence,  fome- 
Aing  which  we  believe  Ihall  then  be  in  our 
power,  is  ftridly  and  properly  a  determination 
6t  will,  no  Itfs  than  a  determination  to  do  it  in- 
ft^Mly.  Evfery  definition  of  volition  agrees  to 
fti  '  Whether  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  we 
hkfe  determined  to  do  be  jpvtttvx:  or  at  fome  di- 
ftance, is  an  accidental  circiimftance  which  does 
Hot  affe<a  the  nature  of  the  determination,  and 
no  good  reafon  can  be  alligned  why  it  ihould 
hot  be  called  voKtion  in  the  one  cafe,  as  well  as 
in  the  other.  A  piirpofe  or  refoltttion,  therefore, 
is  truly  and  properly  an  aft  of  will. 

Otir  purpofes  are  of  two  kinds.  We  may  call 
the  one  particular ,  the  other  general    By  ^Lpar- 
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Hcular  purpbfe,  I  mean  that  which  hss  for  kd  obu 
jeA  an  individual  adion,  limited  to  one  time  zai 
place ;  by  ^  general  pwpofe^  that  of  i  fcrntrfe  or 
train  pf  adion,  intended  for  fame  general  end^ 
or  r^ulated  by  fome  general  rule. 

Thtis;  I  m*y  purpofe  to  ^  to  hdnion  next 
winter.  Whfen  the  time  comes,  I  execute  my 
purpofe,  if  I  continue  of  the  fame  mind  ;  and  the 
purpofe,  when  e:iecutedy  is  no  mote.  Thus  rt 
is  with  every  patticuiat  purpofe. 

A  general  purpofe  may  continue  for  life ;  and» 
after  many  particular  a<3ioi)s  have  been  done  in 
confe(Jucnce  of  it,  may  remain  and  regulate  fu- 
ture adiions. 

Thus,  a  yi5ung  man  propofes  to  follow  the 
profeflioh  of  law,  of  medicine,  or  of  theology* 
Thi^  general  purpofe  direfts  the  cOurfe  of  hift 
reading  and  ftiJdy,  It  direfts  him  in  the  choice 
of  his  company  atid  companions,  and  even  of  hfe 
diverfions.  It  determines  his  travels  and  the 
place  of  his  abode;  It  has  influence  i:^>oh  his 
drefs  and  manners,  and  a  conliderable  efkCt  in 
forming  his  charafter. 

There  are  other  fixed  putpofes  'which  have  i 
ftill  greater  eiffed  in  fbrmmg  the  char&£ler.  I 
mean  fiich  as  iegard  our  moral  dondu^t. 

Suppofe  a  man  t6  have  fexetcifid  hi^  intellec- 
f  ual  and  moral  faculties,  fo  far  as  toliave  difUnft 
notions  of  juftice  dnd  injuftice,  ^nd  of  the  con- 
fequenccs  of  both,  tod,  sifter  due  deliberation, 
to  hav^  formed  a  fijted  purpofe  to  adhete ififlexi- 
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Uy  to  juftice,  and  never  to  handle  the  wages  o€ 
iniquity. 

Is  not  this  the  man  whom  we  fhould  call  a  jull 
man.?  We  confider  the  moral  virtues  as  inhe* 
rent  in  the  mind  of  a  good  man^  even  when  there 
is  no  opportunity  of  exercifing  th^m. .  And  what 
is. it  in  the  mind  which  'we  can  call  the  virtue  of 
juftice,  when  it  is  not  exercifed  ?  It  can  be  no- 
thing but  a  fixed  purpofe,  or  determination,  to 
aft  according  to  the  rules.of  juftice,  when  there 
is  opportunity. 

.  The  Roilian  law  defined  juftice,  A  Jieady  and 
perpetual  will  to  give  to  every  man  his  due.  When 
the  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  is  not  prefent, 
this  can  mean  nothing  elfe  than  a  fteady  pur- 
pofe/which  is  very  properly  called  will.  Such 
a  purpofe,  if  it  is  fteady,  will  infallibly  produce 
juft  conduft  ;  for  every  known  tranfgreffion  of 
juftice  demonftrates  a  change  of  purpofe,  at  leaft: 
for  that  time. 

What  has  been  faid  of  juftice,  may  be  fo  eafily 
applied  to  every  other  moral  virtue,  that  it  is 
unneceffary  to  give  inftances.  They  are  all  fixed 
purpofes  of  afting  according,  to  a  certam  rule. 

By  thi§,  the  virtues  may  bp  eafily  diftinguifh- 
cd,  in  thought  at  leaft,  from  natural  affeftions 
that  bear  the  fame  name.  Thus,  benevolence  is 
a  capital  virtue,  which,  though  not  fo  neceflary 
to  the  being  of  fociety,  is  entitled  to  a  higher 
degree  of  approbation  than  even  juftice.  But 
there  is  a  natural  afieftion  of  benevoleiice,  com- 
^  '  .  mon 
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mon  to  good  and  bad  men,  to  the  virtuous  and  to 
the  vicious.     How  ihall  thefe  be  diftinguilhed  ? 

In  pradtice,  indeed,  we  cannot  diftioguifli  them 
in  other  men,  and  with  difficulty  in  ourfelves ; 
but  in  theory,  nothing  is  more  eafy.  The  vir- 
tue of  benevolence  is  a  fixed  purpofe  or  refolu- 
tion  to  do  good  when  we  have  opportunity, 
from  a  convidion  that  it  is  right,  and  is  our  du- 
ty. The  afFeftion  of  benevolence  is  a  propenfi- 
ty  to  do  good,  from  natural  conftitution  or  ha- 
bit, without  regard  to  reditude  or  duty. 

There  are  good  tempers  and  bad,  which  are  a 
part  of  the  conftitution  of  the  man,  and  are  real- 
ly involuntary,  though  they  often  lead  to  volun- 
tary adions.  A.  good  natural  temper  is  not  vir- 
tue, nor  is  a  bad  one  vice.  Hard  would  it.  be 
indeed  to  thinks  that  a  man  fliould  be  bom  un- 
der a  decree  of  reprobation,  becaufe  he  h^Lthe 
misfortune  of  a  bad  natural  temper. 

The  Phyfiognomift  faw,  in  the  features  of  So- 
GiiATXs,  the  0gnatures  of  many  bad  difpofitipiis, 
.which  that  good  maa  acknowledged  he  felt  with- 
in him ;  but  the  triumph  of  his  virtue  was  the 
.  greater  in  having  conquered  them. 

In  men  who  have  no  fixed  rules  of  condud, 
no  felf-government,  the  natural  temper  is  va- 
riable by  numberlefs  accidents.  The  man  who 
is  full  of  aSedtion  and  benevolence  this  hour, 
when,  a  crofs  accident  happens  to  ruffle  him,:  or 
perhaps  when  an  eafterly  wind  blows,  feels  a 
ftrangc  revolutioa  ia  his  temper.    'Ric  kind  and 
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beneyolent  afFedions  give  place  to  the  jealous 
arid  .maligDant,  which  are  as  readily  indulged  in 
thieir  tun%  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  becaufe  he 
fiads.  a  propenfity  to  indulge  them. 

We  may  obferve,  that  men  who  have  exer- 
cifeditheir  rat^on^l. powers,  are  getierally  govern- 
ed in :  their  opinions  by  £xed  principles  of  be- 
lief^: and  inen  who  have  made  the  greateft  ad- 
vance in  felf-gov.ernment,  are  governed,  in  their 
jjcradlice,  :by  general  fixed  pujcpofes.  Without 
the  former,  there  would  )be  ;na  fteadinefs  and 
jconfiftence  io  our  belief;  jtior  .without  the  latter, 
in  our  conduct. 

:  :When  a  man  is  come  tojeais .  of .. under ftan4- 
ing  4  from  lu&.edacal:ion,  iropoL  his  .company,  or 
jfrom  iiis  ftudy,  he  ibrma  to  ihimfelf  a  iqt  of 
general  principles,  a  creed,  iwbich  gove;ms  his 
jiidgment  in  particujlar  points,  that  occur. 

If  new  evidjBnce  be  lasd  be&re  him  which 
-tends  to  overthrow  ^ny  jof  his  received  prin- 
/ciples,  it  .requires  in  him  a  great  4egree  of  can- 
dour and  love  of  truth,  to  give  it  ^impartial 
.examination,  and  to  form  a  new  judgment.  Moil 
men,  when  they  ace  £xed  in  their  principles, 
.upon  what  they  account  iiifficient  evidence,  can 
-hardly  be  drawii  into .  a  new  and  ierious  exami-- 
.z:iation  of  them.  ' 

They  get  a  habit  6f  believing  them,  which  is 
ftrengthened  by  repeated  ads,  and  remains  im^ 
moveable,  even  when  the  evidence  upon  idli<^ 
.  their  .belief  was  at,&:ft  grounded,  ii  iorgotv 
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It  is  this  that  makes  converfions,  either  from 
religious  or  political  principles,  fo  difficult* 

A  mere  prejudice  of  education  fticks  feft,  as  a 
propofition  of  Euclid  does  with  a  ^in^ii  who 
hath  long  ago  forgot  the  proof.  Bothjndeed 
are  upon  a  fimilar  footing.  We  reft  in  .both, 
becaufe  we  have  long  done  fo,  and  think  .}f,Q  re- 
ceived them  at  firft  upon  good  .Evidence,  ^bp^gb 
that  evidence  be  quite  forgot. 

When  we  know  a  man's  principle?,  we  judge 
by  them,  r^ither  tban  by  the  degr^^  of  il^s  j^ft- 
derftanding,  how  he  will  determine  in  an^  pqiiit 
which  is  conne<3ted  with  them. 

Thu5»  .the  judgment  of  moft  n^n  who^  jfi^ge 
for  tbemfelv^s.  j^  govern^^  by  :fi jK«d  pyincipkf ; 
and,  I  gpprebi^ad,  t;hat  the  copdu(^  of  moftumen 
who.have  any  felf^gpyernment,  and  ftny  coni^- 
cncy  of  conduift,  is  .goverijpd  .by  fixed  pi^rppfe^* 

A  man  p€  brewing  Qiay,:m  his  natviral  tepi- 
per,  be  proud,  ps^ffipnate,  revengeful,  ^nd  iiLhis 
.morals  a  v^ry  bad  man 3  yet,  in  good  ^cpp^paay, 
he  can  ftifle  every  paffion  that  is  inconfifteiit  with 
f^d  ibreedMligy  ftpd  be  h)iipane^  mod^ft,  com- 
plaifant,  even  to  jtbpfe.W.hprn  in  )iis. heart  he,df?- 
.  fpifes  .or.  bates.  Why,  is  this  mi^n,  who  cau^pm- 
mand  all. his  paffipns  before  cpmpany^  a  fl^erto 
them  in  private  ?  Ther^pn^is  j)^in :,  f|&^^^^ 
fixed  refolution  to  be  a  in?p  pf  breeding,  but 
h^ ,  no  fuch  Refoli^tipn,  to  be. .  a  man  of  ,yir^ue. 
He.  hath  coi^bated  his  n^pft:yJu>lept  jpa^9^s.  a 
thouland  times. before, he  bep9fnQ::pi^er  of.t;hem 

in 
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in  company.  The  fame  refolution  and  perfevc- 
rance  would  have  given  him  the  command  of 
them  when  alone. 

A  fixed  refolution  retains  its  influence  upon 
the  condud,  even  vv'hen  the  motives  to  it  are  not 
in  vie\<r,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  fixed  principle 
retiilis  its  influence  upon  the  belief,,  when  the 
evidence  of  it  is  forgot.  The  former  may*  be 
called  a  habit  of  the  willy  the  latter  a  habit  of 
the  underjlanding.  By  fuch  habits  chiefly,  men 
are  governed  in  their  opinions,  and  in  thieir  prac- 
tice. * 

A  man  who  has  no  general  fixed  purpofes, 
may  be  faid,  as  Pope  fays  of  moft  women»  (I 
hope  unjuftly)  to  have  no  character  at  all.  He 
will  be  honeft  or  difhoneft,  benevolent  or  mali- 
ciouSy  compaflionate  or  cruel,  as  the  tide  of  his 
paffions  and  aSe^lions  drives  him.  This,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  is  the  cafe  of  but  a  few  in  ad- 
vanced life,  and  thefe,  with  regard  to  condudl, 
the  weakefl  and  moft  contemptible  of  the  fpe- 
cies. 

A  man  of  fome  conftancy  may  change  his  ge- 
neral purpofes  once  or  twice  in  life,  feldom  more. 
From  the  purfuit  of  pleaAire  in  early  life,  he  may 
change  to  that  of  ambition,  and  from  ambition 
to  avarice.  But  every  man;  who  ufes  his  reafon 
in  the  condud  of  life,  will  have  fome  end,  to 
which  he  gives  a  preference  above  all  others. 
To  this  he  fteers  his  courfe  ;  his  projedts  and  his 
adfons  will  be  regulated  by  it.     Without  this, 

there 
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there  would  be  no  confiftency  in  his  conduft. 
He  would  be  like  a  fliip  in  Ate  ocean,  which  is 
bound  to  no  port,  under  no  government,  but  left 
to  the  mercy  of  winds  and  tides. 

We  obferved  before,  that  there  are  moral  rules 
rrfpcSing  the  attention  we  ought  to  give  to  b^ 
jetis  aiid  refpefting  out  deliberations.  Which  atfc 
no  Ufs  evident  than  mathematical  axioms.  I'he 
fariiQ  thihff  may  be  obferved  with  re/pedt  td  our 
fixed  p4ores,  whether  pihicutar  6r  gerier^l.  '[ 

Is  it  not  felf-evident.  that,  after  due  delibera- 
tion,  we  t)light  to  refolve  upon  that  condud,  or 
that  courfe  of  conducl:,  which,  to.  our  fober 
judgment,  appears  to  be  beft  and  njoft  apjprov- 
able?  That  we  oiight  to  be  firm  and  flea^y  in 
adheting  to  fuch  relblutions,  while  We  are  per- 
fuaded  that  they  are  right ;  but  open  to  convic- 
,  tion,  and  ready  to  change  our  courfe,  when  we 
have  good  evidence  that  it  is  Wrong"; 

Fickleiiefs,  inconftancy,  facility,  on  the  pne 
hand,  wiljfulnefs,  inflexibility,  ani  obftipacy,  on 
the  other,  are  moral  qualities,  fefpedting  our  pur- 
pofes,  which  every  "ofte  fees  to  be  wrong.  A 
manly  &:mnefs,  grounded  upon  rational  convic- 
tion, is  the  proper  nl^an  which  every  man  ap- 
proves and  reveres. 
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Corollaries. 


<•  t  •  ;■ 


.OM  what  has  been  Tafd  concerning  the 
.will,  it  appears, ^r;^,  That,  as  fome  ads  of 
the  will  are  tranfient  and  momentary,  fo  others 
are  permanent,  and  niay  continue  for  a.  long 
time,  or  even  through  the"  whole  courfe  of  our 
rational  life. 

When  I  will  to  ftretch  out  my  hand,  that  will 
is  at  an'^iid  as  foon  as  ttie  action  is  done.  It  is 
in  aft  of  ^the  will  which  begins  and  ends  in  a 
mon^ht.  But  whien  I  rWill  to  attend  to  a  mathe- 
maticalpropofitioh,  to  examine  the  demonftration 
and  the  confeqiiences  that  may  be  drawn  from  it, 
this  will  miy  continue  for  hours.  It  muft  con- 
tinue  ^s  long  as  my  atteritlon  continues ;  for  na 
man  attends  to  a  .matberaatical  propofition  long- 
er* than  he  wills.  .  !  . 
*  The  fanie  thing  may^be  faid  of  deliberation, 
with  regard,  either  to  any  point  of  condud,  or 
with  regard  to  any  general  coiirfe  of  coriduA. 
We  will  to  deliberate  as  long  as  we  do  deliberate  ; 
and  t)S!^i  may  be  for  days  or  for  weeks. 

A  purpofe  or  refolution,  which  we  have  ihewit 
to  be  an  adt  of  the  will,  may  continue  for  a  great 
part  of  life,  or  for  the  whole,  after  we  are  of  age 
to  form  af  refolution.      '^    .  j.: 

Thus, 
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Thus,  a  metchsint  may  refolve,  that,  after  he 
ha?  made  fuch  a  fortune  by  traffic j  he  will  give  it 
up,  and  retire  to  a  country  life.  He  piay  coij- 
tinuc  this  refolution  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
and  execute  it  at  laft  j  but  he  continues  it  no 
longer  than  he  wills,  for  he  may  at  any  time 
change  his  xefolution. 

There  are,  therefore,  aSs  of  the  will  which 
are  not.  tranfient  atid  momentary,  which  may 
continue  long,  and  grow  into  a  habit.  This  de- 
ferves  the  more  to  be  obferved,  becaufe  a  very 
eminent  Philofopher  has  advanced  a  contrary 
principle,  to  wit.  That  all  the  afts  of  the  will 
are  tranGent  and  momentary ;  and  from  that 
principle. has  drawn  very  important  conclufions 
with  regard  to  what  conftitutes  the  moral  cha- 
raderofman, 

kfecond  corollary  is.  That  nothing  in  a  man, 
wherein  the  will  is  not  concerned,  can  juftly  b^ 
-accounted  either  virtuous  or  immoral. 
•  '  That  no  blame  can  be  imputed  to  a  man  for 
what  is  altogether  involuntary,  is  fo  evident  in 
itfelf,  that  no  arguments  can  niake  it  ^lore  evi- 
dent. The  practice  of  all  criminal  courts,  in  all 
enlightened  nations,  is  founded  upon  it. 

If  it  fhould  be  thought  an  objeftion  to  this 
maxim,  that,  by  the  laws  of  all  nations,  children  / 
often  fuffer'for  the  crimes  of  parents,  in  which 
they  had  no  hand,  the  anfwer  is  eafy. 

For  J  Jif^f  Such  is  the  conn^ftion  between  pa- 
rents and  children,  that  the  punifhrnent  of  a  pa^- 
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rent  muft  hurt  his  children  whether  the  law  wilt 
or  not.  If  a  man  is  fined,  or  imprifoned ;  if  he 
lofes  life,  or  limb,  or  eftate,  or  reputation,  by  the 
hand  of  juftice^  his  children  fuffer  by  neceflary 
'confequence.  Secondly,  When  laws  intend  to 
appoint  any  puniihment  of  innocent  childreix 
for  the  father's  crime,  fuch  laws  are  either  un- 
juft,  or  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  ads  of  po« 
lice,  and  not  of  Jurifprudence,  and  are  intended 
as  an  expedient  to  deter  parents  more  efiedual- 
ly  from  the  commiffion  of  the  crime.  The  in- 
nocent children,  in  this  cafe,  are  facrificed  to  the 
public  good,  in  like  manner,  as,  to  prevent  the 
fpreading  of  the  plague,  the  found  are  fhut  up 
with  the  infeded  in  a  houfe  or  fhip,  that  has  the 
infcftion. 

By  the  law  of  England,  if  a  man  is  killed  by 
an  ox  goring  him,  or  a  cart  running  over  him, 
though  there  be  no  fault  or  negleft  in  the  own^ 
er,  the  ox  or  the  cart  is  a  deodandj  and  is  con- 
fifcated  to  the  Church.  The  Legiflature  furely 
did  not  intend  to  punifh  the  ox  as  a  criminal^ 
far  lefs  the  cart.  The  intention  evidently  was, 
to  infpire  the  people  with  a  facred  regard  to  the 
life  of  man. 

When  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  with  a  fimilar 
intention,  ordained  the  houfe  in  which  Ravilliaq 
was  born,  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  never 
to  be  rebuilt,  it  would  be  great  weaknefs  to  con- 
clude, that  that  wife  judicature  intended  to  pu- 
niik  the  houfe. 

If 


If  any  judicatare  (hould,  in  any  infiance,  find 
a  man  guilty,  and  an  objed  of  punifhment,  for 
what  they  allowed  to  be  altogether  involuntary, 
all  the  world  would  condemn  them  as  men  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  firll  and  moil  fundamental 
rules  of  juftice. 

I  have  endeayoured  to  fhew^  that,  in  our  at* 
tention  to  objed?^  in  order  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  them ;  in  our  deliberation  about  parti* 
cular  aftions,  or  about  general  rules  of  conduft; 
in  our  purpofes  and  refolutions,  as  well  as  in  the 
e:s:ecution  of  them,  the  will  has  a  prindpal  fhare*. 
If  any  man  could  be  found,  who,  in  the  whole 
eourfe  of  his  life,  had  given  due  attention  to 
things  that  concern  him,  had  deliberated  duly 
and  impartially  about  his  conduct,  had  formed 
his  refolutions,  and  executed  them  according  to 
his  beft  judgment  and  capacity,  furely  fuch  a 
/nan  might  hold  up  his  face  before  God  and  man^ 
and  plead  innocence.  He  muft  be  acquitted  by 
the  impartial  Judge,  whatever  his  natural  tem^ 
per  was,  whatever  his  paflions  and  afiedtions,  as 
far  as  they  were  involuntary, 

A  third  corollary  is,  That  all  virtuous  habits, 
when  we  diftinguifli  them  from  virtuous  aftions, 
confift  in  fixed  purpofes  of  afting  according  to 
the  rules  of  virtue,  as  often  as  we  have  opportu.- 
nity. 

We  can  conceive  in  a  man  a  greater  or  a 
lefs  degree  of  fteadinefs  to  his  purpofes  or  refo- 
lutions ^  but  that  the  general  tenor  of  his  con- 
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duft  Ihould  be  contrary  to  them^   is    impof- 

fible. 

« 

The  man  who  has  a  determined  refolution  16 
do  his  duty  in  every  inftance,  and  who  adheres 
fteadily  to  his  refolution,  is  a  perfeft  man.  The 
man  who  has  a  determined  purpofe  of  carrying 
on  a  courfe  of  adlion  which  he  knows  to  be 
wrong,  is  a  hardened  offender.  Between  thefe 
extremes  there  are  many  intermediate  degrees 
of  virtue  and  vice. 
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Of  the  Mechanical  Principles  of  A£Hon, 


CHAP.    I.      • 

Of  the  Principles  of  ASliqn  in  general. 

<  -      •  « 

IN  the  ftridl  philofophical  fenfe,  nothing  can 
be  called  the  a£lloh  of  a  man,  but  what  he 
previoufly  conceived  and  willied  or  ^^determined 
to  do.  In  morals  we  commonly  employ  the 
word  in  this  fenfe,  and  never  impute  2LXxy  thing 
to  a  man  as  his  doing,  jin  which  his  will  w*as  not 
interpofed.  But  when  mor^l  imputation  is  xj.ot 
concerned,  we  call  many  things  adtions  of  the 
man;  which  he  neither  previoufly  conceived  nor 
willed.  Hence  the  adions  of  men  have  been 
diftingiiilhed  into  three  clafles,  the  voluntary,  the 
involuntary,  and  the  mixed.  By  the  laft  are 
meant  fuch  aftions  as  are  under  the  command  of 
the  will,  but  are  commonly  performed^  without 
any  interpofition  of  will. 

We  cannot  avoid  ufing  the  word  aShion  in  thi^ 
popular  fenfe,  without  deviating  too  much  from 
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the  common  ufe  of  language :  and  it  is  in  this 
fenfe  we  ufe  it  when  we  inquire  into  the  prin<^ 
cipies  of  a(^%  in  t^  h^mqj^  oMndw, 

By  principles  of  adlioh,  1  underftand  every 
thing  that  iqcites  us  to.  a(^.  , . ,  . , .      , 

If  there  were  no  iiiciteinerits  to  adion,  adive 
power  would  he  given  us  in  yain.  Having  no 
motive  to  direct  our  a6liv^  exertions,  the  mind 
would^  i^.4l  cafes,  h,eviijija;ftate  of  peffiaj^  in- 
difference, to  do  this  or  that,  or  nothing  at  all. 
The  a6Kvc  power  would  either  not  he  exerted 
at  all,  or  its  exertjons^  woqld:  he  perfeftly  un- 
meaning aijid  frivolous,  neither  wife  nor  foolifh, 
neither  good-  nor  bad.  To  every  aftion  that  is 
pf  the  fn^alleft  importance,  there  mufl;  he.  fpqae 
inpite^lent,  fome  motive,  fon>e  re^on? 

It  is  therefore  a  mplt  important  part  of  Hx^ 
pljilbfophy  of  the  human  n^ind,  to  have  a  diftin6t 
and  juft  view  of  the  various. principles,  of  adlion; 
which  tl^$  Author  of  0115  being  hath  planted  in 
our  natux:e,'to  arr^inge  them  properly,  and.  tQ 

By  this  it  is,  that  we  may  difcover  the  end  of 
our  beiipg,  and  the  part  which  is  aligned  us  up- 
on the  theajtre  of  life;,  Iq  tjiis  part  of  the  hu- 
man copftitutiqn,  the  noblpft.work  of  God.  that 
falls  .within  our  notice,  we  mav  dilcern  mod 
clearly  thp  charader  of  hiqi  who  made  us,  and 
how  he  would  have  us,  to  employ  that  a<^iTe 
jower.  which  he  hath  giveflius, 
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I  cannot  without  great  diffidence  enter  upon 
this  fubje^l,  obferving  that  almoft  every  author 
of  reputation^  who  has  given  attention  to  it,  has 
a  fyftem  of  his  own ;  and  that  no  man  has  been 
fo  happy  as  to  give  general  fatisfa&ion  to  thofe 
who  came  after  him. 

There  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  much  valued, 
(ind  very  juftly,  which  we  call  knowledge  of  the 
world,  knowledge  of  mankind,  knowledge  of 
liuman  nature  :  This,  I  think,  confifls  in  know- 
ing from  what  principles  men  generally  ad ; 
and  it  is  commonly  the  fruit  of  natural  fagacity 
joined  with  experience/ 

A  man  of  fag^ity,  who  has  had  occafion  to 
deal  in  interefting  matters,  with  a  great  variety 
of  perfons  of  different  age,  fex,  rank  and  pro- 
fi^on,  learns,  to  judge  what  may  be  expeded 

I 

from  men  in  given  circumfiances ;  and  how  they 
may  be  moft  efFedually  induced  to  ad  the  part 
which  he  defires.  To  know  this  is  of  fo  great 
importance  to  men  in  adive  life,  that  it  is  called 
knowing  men,  and  knowing  human  nature. 

This  knowledge  may  be  of  confiderable  ufc 
to  a  man  who  would  fpeculate  upon  the  fubjed 
we  have  propofed,  but  is  not,  by  itfelf,  fufficient 
for  th^t  purpofe. 

The  man  of  the  world  conjedures,  perhaps 
with  great  probability,  how  a  man  will  ad  in 
certain  given  circumftances  ;  and  this  is  all  he 
wants  to  know.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
yarious  principles  which  influence  the  adions  of 

men. 
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men,  to  give  them  diftin<3:  names^  to  define  them, 
and  to  afcertain  their  different  provinces,  is  the 
bufinefs  of  a  philofopher,  and  not  of  a  man  of 
the  world ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  attended 
with  great  diflBiculty  frbm  various  caufes.  - 

Firjly  On  account  of  the  great  number  of  Ac- 
tive principles  that  influence  the  aftions  of  men. 

Man  has,  not  without  reafon,  been  called  ah 
epitome  of  the  univerfe.  His  body,  by  which 
his  mind  is  greatly  affefted,  tbeing  a  part  of  the 
material  fyftem,  is-  fubjedl  to  all  the  laws  of  in- 
animate matter.  During  fome  -part  of  his  exift  • 
ence,  his  ftate  is  very  like  that  of  a  vegetable* 
He  rifes,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  to  the  ani- 
mal, and,  at  laft,  to  the  rational  life,  and  has 
the  principles  that  belong  to  all. 
•  Another  caufe  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the 
Various  principles  of  a<Slion  in  man,  is.  That  the 
fame  adtion,  hay,  the  fame  courfe  arid  train  of 
adion  may  proceed  from  very  different  prin- 
ciples. 

Men  who  are  fond  of  a  hypothefis,  commonly 
feek  no  other  proof  of  its  truth,  but  that  it  ferves 
to  [account  for  the  appearances  which  it  is 
brought  to  explain.  This  is  a  very  flippery 
kind  of  proof  in  every  part  of  philofophy,  and 
never  to  be  trufted  ;  but  leafl:  of  all,  when  the  ap- 
pearances to  be  accounted  for  are  human  actions. 

Moil  adlions  proceed  from  a  variety  of  prin- 
ciples concurring  in  their  direftion ;  and  accord- 
ing as  we  are  difpofed  to  judge  iavourably  or 

unfavourably 
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unfavourably  of  the  perfon,  or  of  human  nature 
in  general,  we  impute  them  wholly  to  the  beft, 
or  wholly  to  the  worft,  overlooking  others  which 
had  no  fmall  fhare  in  them. 

The  principles  from  which  men  adl  can  be 
difcovered  only  in  thefe  two  ways  ;  by  attention 
to  the  condud  of  other  men,  or  by  attention  to 
our  own  conduft,  and  to  what  we  feel  in  our- 
feives.  There  is  much  uncertainty  in  the  for- 
mer, and  much  difficulty  in  the  latter. 

Men  differ  much  in  their  charaders ;  and  we  can 
obferve  the  condud  of  a  few  only  of  the  fpecies. 
Men  differ  not  only  from  other  men,  but  from 
tfaemfelves  at  different  times,  and  on  different 
occafions ;  according  as  they  are  in  the  company 
of  their  fuperiors,  inferiors,  or  equals  ;  accord- 
ing as  they  are  in  the  eye  of  ftrangers,  or  of 
their  familiars  only,  or  in  the  view  of  no  human* 
eye ;  according  as  they  are  in  good  or  bad  for- 
tune, or  in  good  or  bad  humour.  We  fee  but  a 
finall  part  of  the  anions  of  our  moft  familiar 
acquaintance  ;  and  what  we  fee  may  lead  us  to 
9  probable  conjedure,  but  can  give  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  principles  from  which  theyaft. 

A  man  may,  no  doubt,  know  with  certainty 
the  principles  from  which  he  himfelf  ads,  be- 
caufe  he  is  confcious  of  them.  But  this  know- 
ledge requres  an  attentive  refledion  upon  the 
operations  of  his  own  mind,  which  is  very  rarely 
to  be  found.  It  is  perhaps  more  eafy  to  find  a 
roan  who  has  formed  a  juft  notion  of  the  cha- 
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woAtv  of  man  in  general^  or  of  thofe  of  his  fa*- 
miliar  acquaintance,  than  one  who  has  a  juft  no* 
tion  of  hi^'own  chatter.  *      , 

Moft  men,  through  pride  tod  felft flattery,  arff 
apt  to  think  themfcives  better  than  they  really 
are ;  and  fome,  perhaps  horn  mdancholy,.  6t 
{torn  falfe  principles  of  religion,,  are  kd  to  tbtiyc 
themfelves  worfe  than  they  really  are. 

It  requires^  therefore,  a  very  ajccurate  and  im« 
partial  examination  of  a^  man^s  own  hea&rt,  to  be 
able  to  form-  a  diftindl  iiotk>]!^  of  the  various 
principles  which  influence  bis  coAduA^  That  this 
is  a  mattdr  of  great  difficulty,  Wc  may  judge  firofti 
the  very  different  and  contradictory  fyftems  of 
Ehiiofophers  upon  thjs  fubge^,  from  the  earlieft 
ages  to  this  day. 

During  the  ^e  of  Gkeek  Philofophy,  the  Pla- 
tonift,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  the  Epicurean, 
bad  each  his  own  fyftenu  In  the  dark  ages,  the 
Schoolmen  and  the  Myftics  bad  fyftenis  diame- 
trically oppofitQ  J  and,  fince  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, no  controvcrfy  hath  been  more  keenly  agi- 
tated^ efpecially  among  Britifli  Philofophers, 
than  that  about  the  principles  of  adion  in  the 
human  conftitution.  * 

They  have  determined,  to  the  fatisfaftion  of 
the  learned,  the  forces  by  which  the  planets  and ' 
comets  traverfe  the  boundlefs  regions  of  fpace ; 
but  have  not  been  able  to  determine,  with  any 
degree  of  unaujmity,  the  forces  which  every 

man 
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tnan  is  confcious  of  in  himfelf,  and  by  which 
his  Gondudl  is  diredled. 

Some  admit  no  princij^le  but  felf-love ;  others 
'refolve  all  into  love  of  the  plea&res  of  fenfe,  va- 
rioufly  modified  by  the  affociation  of  ideas ; 
others  admit  difintereftcd  benevolence  along 
with  felf-love  j  others  reduce  all  to  reafon  and 
pafficm ;  others  to  paffion  alone  ^  nor  is  there 
lefs  variety  about  the  number  and  diftributioa 
of  the  palfions. 

The  natnes  ^e  give  to  the  various  principles 
of  adion,  have  fo  little  preciflon,  even  in  the 
bell  and  pureft  writers  in  every  language,  that, 
on  fliis  account,  there  is  no  (mall  difficulty  ia 
giving  them  pames,  ^nd  arranging  them  properly- 

The  words  appetite^  pajfion,  affeSlion^  interejl^ 
reafon^  cannot  be  faid  to  have  one  definite  fig- 
nification*  They  are  taken  fometimes  in  a  lar- 
ger, and  fometimes  in  a  more  limited  fenfe.  The 
fame  principle  is  fometimes  called  by  one  <^ 
thofe  names,  fometimes  by  another  \  and  prin- 
ciples of  a  very  different  nature  are  often  called 
by  the  fame  name. 

To  remedy  this  confuiion  of  names,  it  might 
perhaps  feem  proper  to  invent  new  ones.  But 
there  are  fo  few  entitled  to  this  privilege,  that 
I  (hall  not  lay  claim  to  it ;  but  ihall  endeavour 
to  clafs  the  various  principles  of  human  adion  as 
difiindly  as  I  am  able,  and  to  point  out  their 
fpecific  dififerences  ^  giving  them  fuch  names  as 
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may  deviate  from  the  comman  ufe  of  the  words 
as  little  as  poflible. 

There  aye  feme  principles  of  adion  which 
require  no  attention,  no  deliberation,  no  will. 
Thefe,  for  diftindion's  fake,  we  Ihall  eall  me- 
cbanical.  Another  clafs  we  may  call  animal^  as 
Jthey  feem  common  to  man  with  other  animals. 
A  third  clafs  we  may  call  rational^  being  pro* 
per  to  man  as  a  rational  creature. 

CHAP-      IL 

Oflnjlina. 

THE  mechanical  principles  of  adion  may,  I 
think,  be  reduced  to  two  fpecies,  inJlinSl^ 
and  habits. 

By  inftini^,  I  mean  a  natural  blind  impulfe  to 
certain  actions,  without  having  any  end  in  view, 
without  deliberation,  and  Very  often  without  any 
conception  of  what  we  do. 

Thus  a  man  breathes  while  be  is  alive,  by  the 
alternate  contradion  and  relaxation  of  certain 
jnufcles,  by  which  the  cheft,  and  of  confequence 
the  lungs,  are  contrafted  and  dilated.  There  is 
jio  reafon  to  think,  that  an  infant  new-born, 
knows  that  breathing  is  nec^flary  to  life  in  its 
new  ftate,  that  he  knpws  how  it  muft  be  perform- 
ed, or  even  that  he  has  any  thought  or  concep- 
tion of  that  operation ;  yet  he  breathes  as  foon  a$ 
he  is  bbrri  with  perfed  regularity,  as  if  he  had 
been  taught,  and  got  the  habit  by  long  pradlice. 

By 
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*  By  the  fame  kind  of  principle,a  new-b6rhjeliild, 
when  its  fiomach  is  emptied,  and  nature  has^ 
brought  milk  into  the  mother's, breaft,  fucks  and 
fwallows  its  food  as  perfedlly  as  if  it  knew  the 
principles  of  that  operation,  and  bad  got  the  ha* 
bit  of  working  according  to  them. 

Sucking  and  fwallowing  are  very  complex  ope-, 
rations.  Anatomifts  defcribe  about  thirty  pairs  of 
mufcles  that  muft  be  employed  in  every  draught. 
Of  thofe  mufcles,  every  one  mujB:  be  ferved  by  its 
proper  nerve,  and  can  make  no  exertion  but  by 
fome  influence  communicated  by  thfe  nerve.  The 
exertion  of  all  thofe  mufcles  and  nerves  is  not  fi- 
multaneous.  They  muft  fucceed  each  other  in 
a  certain  order,  and  their  order  is  no  lefs  necef- 
fary  than  the  exertion  itfelt 

This  regular  train  of  operations  is  carried  on 
according  to  the  niceft  rules  of  art,  by  the  infant, 
who  has  neither  art,  nor  fcience,  nor  experience, 
nor  habit. 

That  the  infant  feels  the  uneafy  fenfation  of 
hunger,  I  admit ;  and  that  it  fucks  no  longer 
than  till  this  fenfation  be  removed.  But  who  in- 
formed it  that  this  uneafy  fenfation  might  be  re- 
moved, or  by  what  means  ?  That  it  knows  no- 
thing of  this  is  evident ;  for  it  will  as  readily  fuck 
a  finger,  or  a  bit  of  ftick,  as  the  nipple. 

By  a  like  principle  it  is,  that  infants  cry  when 
they  are  pained  or  hurt;  that  they  are  afraid 
when  left  alone,  efpecially  in  the  dark ;  that  they 
ftart  when  in  danger  of  falling ;  that  they  are 
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terrified  by  an  angry  countensmoe^  <Nr  an  angry 
tone  of  Toice,  and  are  foothed  and  comforted  by 
ft  placid  countenance,  and  by  foft  and  gentle  tones 
of  voice. 

In  the  animals  we  are  beft  acquainted  with, 
and  whicl^  we  look  upon  as  the  more  perfcft  of 
the  brute-creation,  we  fee  much  the  fame  in- 
Itinds  as  in  the  human  kind,  or  very  fimilar 
ones,  fuited  to  the  particular  ftate  and  manner  of 
life  of  the  animal. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  in  brute-animals  in« 
ilinds  peculiar  to  each  tribe,  by  which  they 
are  fitted  for  defence,  for  oflfence,  or  for  provi- 
ding for  themfelves,  and  for  their  offspring. 

It  is  not  more  certain,  that  Nature  hath  furnifli- 
ed  various  animals  with  various  weapons  of  of« 
fence  and  defence,  than  that  the  fame  nature  hath 
taught  them  how  to  ufe  them ;  the  bull  and  the 
ram  to  butt,  the  horfe  to  kick,  the  dog  to  bite, 
the  lion  to  ufe  his  paws,  the  boar  his  tufks,  the  fer- 
pent  his  fangs,  and  the  bee  and  wafp  their  fling. 

The  manufadures  of  animals,  if  we  may  call 
them  by  that  name,  prefent  us  with  a  wonder- 
ful variety  of  inftindts,  belonging  to  particular 
fpccies,  whether  of  the  focial  or  of  the  folitary 
kind  ;  the  nefls  of  birds,  fo  fimilar  in  their  fitua* 
tion  and  architedlure  in  the  fame  kind,  fo  various 
in  different  kinds  ;  the  webs  of  fpiders,  and  of 
other  fpinning  animals ;  the  ball  of  the  filk- 
worm ;  the  nefts  of  ants  and  other  mining  ani- 
mals ; 
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mals ;  the.  combs  of  wafps,  hornets  a^d  b^^s  ^  the 
dams  and  houfes  of  beavers. '        i   ':c:i  -^ah:—^ 

The  inftind 'of  animals  is  one  df  the  mod  Jde* 
lightful  and  inftriidlive  paits  bf  a^mbft  plfeafant    , 
ftudy,  that  of  natur^al  hiftoiry ;  and  deferve?^to  iwE  , 
more  cultivated  than  it  has  yd  been.    ::  b    -  - : . : 

Every  manufacturing  art  among  men  was  in- 
vented by  fome  many  improved  by  others;  and 
brought  to  perfeftion  bytime  and  eij^erienGC* 
Men  learn  to  work  in  it  by  long  pradice^  which 
produces  a  habit.  The  dits  of  men  vary  in  eve- 
ry age,  and  in  every  nation,  and  are  found  only 
in  thofe  who  have  beeu  taught  them.       . 

The  manufadures  of  animals  differ  from  thofe 
of  men  in  many  ftrikiijg  particulars.        ... 

No  animal  of  the  fpecies  can  claim  the. inven- 
tion. No  animal  ever  introduced  any  new  im- 
provement, or  any  variation  from  theformerprac- 
tice.  Every  one  of  the  fpecies  has  equalikill  from 
the  beginning,  without  teaching,  without  experi- 
ence or  habit.  Every  one  has  its  art  by  a  Kind 
of  infpiration.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  infpired 
with  the  principles  or  rules  of  the  art,  but  with 
the  ability  and  inclination  of  workifig  in  it  to 
perfedion,  without  any  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples, rules,  or  end. 

The  more  fagacious  animals  may  be  taught  to 
do  many  things  which  they  do  not  by  inilind. 
What  they  are  taught  to  do,  they  do  with  more 
or  lefs  (kill,  according  to  their  fagacity  and  their 
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training*  But,  in  their  own  arts,  they  need  no 
teaching  nor  training,  nor  is  the  art  ever  impro^ 
ved  or  loft. :  JBees  gather- their  honey  and  their 
wax,  they  fabricate  their  combs  and  rear  their 
jroung  at  this;  day^  neither  better  nor  worfe  than 
they  did  when  Virgil  fo  fweetly  fang  > their 
works. 

The  work  of  every  animal  is  indeed  likethe 
works  of  Nature,  per  fed  in  its  kind,  and  can  bear 
the  moft  critical  examination  of  the  mechanic  or 
the  mathematician.  One  example  from  the  ani- 
mal lait  /nlentioned  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  this. 

Bees,  it  is  wcH  known,  conftrufl:  their  combs 
with  fmall  cells  on  both  fides,  fit  both  for  hold- 
ing their  ftore  of  honey,  and  for  rearing  their 
young.  There  are  only  thtce  poffible  figures  of 
the  cells,  which  can  make,  them  all  equal  and  fi- 
milar,  without  any  ufelcfe  interftices.  Thefe  are 
the  eqoilater^  triangle,  the  fquare,  and  the  regu- 
lar hexagon.. 

'  :It  is  well  known  to  mathematicians,  that  there 
is  not  a  fourth  way  poffible,  in  which  a  plane 
may  be  cut  into  little  fpaces  that  Iball  be^equal, 
fimilar  andi^egular,  without  leaving  any  inter- 
ftices.  Of  the  three,  the  hexagon  is  the  moft 
proper,  both  for  conveniency  and  ftrength.  Bees, 
as  if  they  knew  this,  make  their  cells  regular 
hexagons. 

As  the  combs  have  cells  on  both  fides,  the 
cells  may  either  be  exadly  oppofite,  having  par- 
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tition  againfl:  partition,  or  the  bottom  of  a  cell 
may  reft  upon  the  partitions  between  the  cells 
on  the  other  fide,  which  will  ferve  as  a  buttre|^ 
to  ftrengthen  it.  The  laft  way  is  beft  for  ftrepgth ; 
accordingly,  the  bottom  of  each  cell  refts  again^^ 
the  point  where  three  partitions  me^t  on  the 
other  fide,  which  gives  it  all  theftrength  poflible. 

The  bottom  of  a  cell  may  either  be  one  plane 
.perpendicular  to  the  fide- partitions,  or  it  may  be 
compofed  of  feveral  planes,  n[ieeting.in,.a  folid 
angle  in  the  middle  poii^t.  It  is  only  iti  one  of 
thefe  two  ways,  that  all  the  cells  can  be  fitnilar 
without  lofing  room.  And,  for  the  fameinten- 
tion,  the  planes  of  which  the  bottom  is  compo- 
fed, if  there  be  more  than  one,  muft  be  three  in 
number,  and  neither  more  nor  fewer. 

It  has  been  demonftrated,  that,  by  making  the 
bottoms  of  the  cells  to  confift  of  three  planes 
meeting  in  a  point,  there  is  a,faving  of  material 
and  labour  no  way  inconfiderable.  The  bees,  as 
if  acquainted  with  the|c  principles  of  foljid,  geo- 
metry, follow  them '  moft  accurately  ;  the  bot- 
tom of  each  cell  beiqg  compofed  of  three  planes 
which  make  obtufe  langles  with  the  ^de-parti- 
tions,  and  with  one  another,  and  meet  in  a  point 
in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  j  the  th'ree  angles 
of  this  bottom  being  fupported  by  three  parti- 
tions on  the  other  fide  of  the  comb,  and  the  point 
of  it  by  the  common  interfeftion.  of  thofe  three 
partitions. 

.         I  2  Oi^e 
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One  inftance  more  of  the  mathematical  Ikill 
dii^Uaved  in  the  ftruftqre  of  a  honey-comb  de- 
fervcs  to  br  mentioned. 

It  is  a  curious  mathematical  problem,  at  what 
precife  angle  the  three  planes  which  compofe  the 
bottom  of  a  crtl  ought  to  meet,  in  order  to 
make  the  greateft  poffible  faving,  or  the  leaft  ex- 
pence,  of  material  and  labour. 

This  is  one  of  thofe-  problems,  belonging  to 
the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  which  are  call- 
ed protblerhs  of  maxima  and  minima.  It  has  been 
tefolved  by  fome  mathematicians,  particularly  by 
the  ingenious  Mr  Maclarurin,  by  a  fluxionary 
calculation,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tranf- 
adlions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He 
has  determined  precifely  the  angle  required ;  and 
he  found,  by  the  moft  exaft  menfuration  the 
fubjeft  could  admit,  that  it  is  the  very  angle,  in 
which  the  three  planes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell 
of  a  honey- comb  do  adlually  meet. 

Shall  we  aflc  here,  who  taught  the  bee  the  pro- 
perties of  folids,  and  to  refolve  problems  of  maxi- 
ma and  'minima  P  If  a  hon'fey-comb  were  a  work 
of  human  art,  every  man  of  common  fenfe  would 
conclude,  without  hefitation,  that  he  who  in- 
vented the  conftxuftion,  mull  have  underftood 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  conftrufted. 
■  We  need  not  fay  that  bees  know  none  of  thefe 
things.  iThey  work  moft  geometrica?ly,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  geometry ;  fomewh.^.t  like 
a-child,  who,  by  turning  the  handle  of  an  organ, 

mak^s 
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thake's  good  mufic,  without  any  knowledge  of 
xnufic. 

The  art  is  not  in  the  child,  but  in  him  who 
made  the  organ.  In  like  manner,  when  a  bet 
makes  its  combs  fo  geometrically,  the  geometry 
is  not  in  the  bee,  but  in  that  great  Geometrician 
who  made  the  bee,  and  made  all  things  in  num^ 
ber,  weight  and  meafure. 

To  return  to  inftindls  in  man ';  thofe  are  moft 
remarkable  which  appear  in  infancy^  when  we 
^re  ignorant  of  every  thing  neceflaJry  to  our  pre-i 
fcrvation,  and  therefore  muft  perifti,  if  we  had  not 
an  invifible  Guide,  who  leads  us  blind-fold  in  the 
way  we  fhould  take,  if  we  had  eyes  to  fee  it* 

Belides  the  inftindts  which  appear  only  in  in^ 
fancy,  and  are  intended  to  fupply  the  want'  of 
underftanding  in  that  early  period,  there  are 
many  which  continue  through  life,  and  which 
fupply  the  defedls  of  our  intelleftual  powers  in 
every  period.  Of  thefe  we  may  obferve  three 
clafles. 

Firjl^  There  are  many  things  neceffary  to  be 
done  for  our  prefervation,  which,  even  when  we 
will  to  do,  we  know  not  the  means  by  which 
they  muft  be  done. 

A  man  knows  that  he  muft  fwallow  his  food 
before  it  can  nourifh  him.  But  this  a6tion  re- 
quires the  co-operation  of  many  nerves  and 
mufcles,  of  which  he  knows  nothing  ;  and  if  it 
Were  to  be  diredted  folely  by  his  uaderftanding 
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and  will,  he  would  ftarve  before  he  learned  how 
to  perform  it. 

Here  inftind:  comes  in  to  his  aid.  He  needs 
do  ho  more  than  will  to  fwallow.  All  the  re- 
quifite  motions  of  nerves  and  mufcles  immedi- 
ately .take  place  in  their  proper  order,  without 
his  knowing^  or  iWiUing  any  thing  about  them. 

If  we  alk  here,  whofe  will  do  thefe  nerves  and 
mufcles  obey?  Not  .his,  furely,  to  whom  they 
belongi  He  knows  neither  their  names,  nor  na- 
ture, nor  oflSce;  he  never  thought  of  them. 
They  arc  riiovcd  by  fome  impulfe,  of  which  the 
caufe  is  imknown,  without  any  thought,  will  or 
intention  on  his  part,  that  is,  they  are  moved  in- 
ftindtively.     . 

.  This  is  the  cafe,  in  fome  degree,  in  every  vo- 
luntary motion  of  our  body.  Thus,  I  will  to 
ftretch  out  my.  arm.  .  The  effed:  immediately 
follows.  But  we  know  that  the  arm  is  ftretched 
out  by  the  contradtion  of  certain  mufcles ;  and 
that  the  mufcles  are  contrafted  by  the  influence 
of  the  nerves.  I  know  nothing,,  I  think  nothing, 
either  of  nerves  or  mufcles,  when  I  ftretch  out 
^y  arni ;  yet  this  nervous  influence,  and  this 
contraftion  of  the  mufcles,  uncalled  by  me,  im- 
mediately  .produce  the  eflfe^  which  I  willed. 
This  is,  as  if  a  weight  were  to  be  raifed,  which 
can  be  raifed  only  by  a  complication  of  levers, 
puliies,  and  other  mechanical  powers,  that,  are 
behind  the  curtain,  and.  altogether  unknown  to 
me/  1  will  to  raife  the  weight  j  and  no  fooner  is 

this 
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this  volition  bxerted^.  than  the  machinery  behind 
the  ^curtain  falU  toiwork,  and  raifes  the  weight. 

If  fuch  a  cafe  fliould  happen,  we  would,  con- 
clude^ diat  there  is.fome.  perfon  behind. the  cur- 
tain, who  loiew  my  wjll>  and  put  the  machine 
in  motion  to  execute  it. 

The  cafe  of  my  willing  to  ftretch  out  my  arm,^ 
or  to  f wallow  my  food,  has  evidently  a  great 
fimilarity  to  this.  But  who  it  is  that  ftands  be-* 
hind  the  curtain,  and  fets  the. internal  machinery 
agoing,,  is  hid  from  u&  ;/fo  ftrangcly  /and  wonder- 
fully are  we  made.  This,  however,  is  evident, 
that  thofe  internal  motions  are  not  willed  nor  in- 
tended by  ue,  and  therefore  are  inftindlive. 

AT^ofirfcafe  in  which  we  have  need  of  dn- 
ftinft,  even  in  advanced  life,  is,  When  the  a<9>ibn 
muft  be  fo  frequently  repeated,  that  to  intend 
and  will  it  every  time  it  is  done,  would-  occupy 
too  much  of  our  thought,  and  leave  na  room  for 
other  neceffary  employments  of  the  mind^ 

We  muft  breathe  oft^n  every  minute  whether 
awake  or  afleep.  We  muft  often  clofe  the  eye-^ 
lids,  in  cr.der  to  preferve  the  luftre  of  the  eye* 
If  thefe  things  required  particular  attention  and 
volition  every  time  they  are  done,  they  would 
occupy  all  our  thought.  Nature  therefore  gives 
an  impulfe  to  do  them  as  often  as  is  neceflary, 
without  any  thought  at  all.  They  confume  no 
time,  they  give  not  the  leaft  interruption  to  any 
exercife  of  the  mind  ;  becaufe  they  are  done  by 
inftind. 

J4  A 
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A  third  cafe,  in  which  we  need  the  aid  of  in- 
ftind,  is,  When  the  adion  muft  be  done  fo  fud- 
denly,  that  there  is  no  time  to  think  and  deter- 
mine. -When  a  man  lofes  his  balance,  either  on 
foot  or  on  horfeback,  he  makes  an  inftantaneous 
effort  to  recover  it  by  inftindt.  The  effort  would 
be  in  vain,  if  it  waited  the  determination  of 
reafon  and  will. 

When  any  thing  threatens  our  eyes,  we  wink 
hard,  by  inftind,  and  can  hardly  avoid  doing  fo^ 
eveawhen  wc  know  that  the  ftroke  is  aimed  in 
jeft,  and  that  we  are  perfeftly  fafe  from  danger. 
I  have  feen.  this  tried  upon  a  wager,  which  a 
man  was  to  gain  if  he  could  keep,  his  eyes  open, 
while  another  aimed  a  ftroke  at  them  in  jeft. 
The  difficulty  of  doing  this  ftiews  that  there 
may  be  a  ftruggle  between  inftind  and  will ;  and 
that  it  is  not  e^fy  to  refift  the  impulfe  of  inftindl, 
even  by  a  ftrong  refolution  not  yield  to  it. 

Thus  the  merciful  Author  of  our  nature,  hath 
adapted  our  inftindts  to  the  defeds,  and  to  the 
weaknefs  of  our  underftanding.  In  infancy  we 
are  ignorant  of  every  thing ;  yet  many  things 
muft  be  done  by  us  for  our  prefervation :  Thefe 
are  done  by  inftind.  When  we  grow  up  there 
are  many  motions  of  our  limbs  and  bodies  ne- 
ceffary,  which  can  be  performed  only  by  a  curi- 
ous and  complex  internal  machinery  j  a  machi- 
nery of  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  totally 
ignorant,  and  which  the  moft  ikilful  anatomift 
knows  but  imperfe6lly«     All  this  machinery  is 

fet 
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fet  agoing  by  inftindt.  We  need  only  to  will 
the  external  motion^  and  all  the  internal  motions, 
previoufly  neceflary  to  the  effedt,  take  place  of 
themfelveSy  without  our  will  or  command. 

Some  actions  muft  be  fo  often  repeated,  through 
the  whole  of  life,  that,  if  they  required  atten*» 
tion  and  will,  we  fhould  be  able  to  do  nothing 
elfe :  Thefe  go  on  regularly  by  inftindl. 

Our  preservation  from  danger  often  required 
fuch  fudden  exertions,  that  there  is  no  time  to 
think  and  to  determine :  Accordingly  we  make 
fuch  exertions  by  inftind. 

Another  thing  in  the  nature  of  man,  which  I 
take  to  be  partly,  though  not  wholly,  inftindive, 
is  his  pronenefs  to  imitation* 

Aristotle  obferved,  long  ago,  that  man  is  an 
imitative  animal.  He  is  fo  in  more  refpeds  than 
one.  He  is  difpofed'to  imitate  what  he  ap- 
proves. In  all  arts  men  learn  more,  and  more 
agreeably,  by  example  than  by  rules.  Imitation 
by  the  chiffel,  by  the  pencil,  by  defcription 
profaic  and  poetical,  and  by  a£tion  and  gefture^ 
have  been  favourite  and  elegant  entertainments 
of  the  whole  fpecies.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  how- 
ever, the  imitation  is  intended  and  willed,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  faid  to  be  inftindlive. 

But,  I  apprehend,  that  human  nature  difpofes 
us  to  the  imitation  of  thofe  among  whom  we 
live,  when  we  neither  defire  nor  will  it. 

Let  an  Englifliman,  of  middle  age,  take  up  his 
refidence  in  Edinburgh  or  Glafgow  j  although 

he 
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he  ;has  not  the  leaft.  intention  to  ufe  the  Scots 
dialed,  but  a  firm  refbkition  to<pi)eferve  his  own 
puce  andrunmixed,  he  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  make  good,  his  intention.  He  will,  in  a  courfe 
of  years,  fall  infenfibly,  and.  without  intention, 
into  the  tone  and  accent,  and  even  into  the  words 
and  phrafes  of  thofe  he  converfes  with ;  and  nor- 
thing can  preferve  him  from  this,  but  a  ftrong 
diiguft  to  every  Scoticifin,  which  perhaps  may 
overcome  the  natural  inftinft. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  children  often 
learn  to  ftammer  by  imitation  ;  yet  I  believe  no 
peifon  ever  defired  or  willed  to  learn  that  quality. 

I  apprehend  that  inft  in  Aire  imitation  has  no 
imall  influence  in  forming  the  peculiarities  of 
piiovincial  dialeds,  the  peculiarities  of  voice,  gef- 
tur^  and  manner,  which  we  fee  in  fome  &milies, 
the  manners  peculiar  to  different  ranks,  and  dif- 
ferent profeflions ;  and  perhaps  even  in  forming 
p^tipnal  chara^rs,  and  the  human  charader  in 
general. 

.  The  inftances  that  hiftory  fumifhes  of  wild 
men,  brought  up  from  early  years,  without  the 
fociety  of  any  of  their  own  fpecies  are  fo  few 
that  we  cannot  build  conclufions  upon  them  with 
great  certainty.  But  all  I  have  heard  of  agreed 
in  this,  that  the  wild  man  gave  but  very  flender 
indications  of  the  rational  faculties  ;  and,  with 
regard  to  his  mind,  was  hardly  diftinguifhable 
fKom  the  more  fagacious  of  the  brutes. 

There 
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There  is  aconfiderablep^rt  of  the  loweft  ranlr 
in  every  nation,  of  whom  it  capnot  be  faid  that 
any  pains  have  been  taken  by  themfelves,  or  by 
others,  to  cultivate  their  un4erftanding,  or  to 
form  their  manners  ;  yet  we  fee  an  immenfe  dif^ 
ference  between  them  and  the  wild  man. 

This  difference  is  wholly  the  effed  of  fociety  j 
and,  I  think,  it  is  in  a  great  meafure,  though  riot 
wholly,  the  effed;  of  undefigned  and  inftindive 
imitation. 

Perhaps,  not  only  our  aftions,  but  even  our 
judgment,  and  belief,  is,  in  fome  cafes,  guided  by 
inftind,  that  is,  by  a  natural  and  blind  impulfe. 

When  we  confider  man  as  a  rational  creature 
it  may  feem  right  that  he  fhould  have  no  belief 
but  what  is  grounded  upon  evidence^  probable  or 
demonflrative  ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  commonly  ta^ 
ken  for  granted,  that  it  is  always  evidence,  real 
or  apparent,  that  determines  our  belief.  . 

If  thiftrbe  fo,  the  confequence  is,  That,  in  no 
cafe,  can  there  be  any  belief,  till  we  find  evi- 
dence, or,  at  lead,  what  to  our  judgment  appears 
to  be  evidence.  I  fufped  it  is  not  fo;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  before  we  .grow  up  to  the  full 
ufe  of  our  rational  faculties,  we  do  believe,  and 
muft  believe,  many  things  without  any  evidence 
at  all. 

The  faculties  which  we  have  in  common  with 
brute-animals,  are  of  earlier  growth  than  reafdn. 
We  are  irrational  animals  for  a  confiderable  time 
before  we  can  properly  be  called  rationaL     The 

operations 
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operations  of  reafon  fpring  up  by  imperceptible 
degrees ;  nor  is  it  poflible  for  us  to'  trace  accu- 
rately the  order  in  which  they  rife.  The  power 
of  refleftion,  by  which  only  we  could  trace  the 
progrefs  of  our  growing  faculties,  comes  too  late 
to  anfwer  that  end.  Some  operations  of  brute- 
animals  look  fo  like  reafon,  that  they  are  not 
eafily  diftinguiftied  from  it.  Whether  brutes 
have  any  thing  that  can  properly  be  called  be- 
lief, I  cannot  fay  ;  but  their  adtions  (hew  fome- 
thing  that  looks  very  like  it. 

If  there  be  any  inftindlive  belief  in  man,  it  is 
probably  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  we  a- 
fcribe  to  brutes,  and  may  be  fpecifically  different 
from  that  rational  belief  which  is  grounded  on 
evidence ;  but  that  there  is  fomething  in  man 
which  we  call  belief,  which  is  not  grounded  on 
evidence,  I  think,  muft  be  granted. 

We  need  to  be  informed  of  many  things  be- 
fore we  are  capable  of  difcerning  thoKvidence 
on  which  they  reft.  Were  our  belief  to  be  with- 
held till  we  are  capable,  in  any  degree,  of  weigh- 
ing evidence,  we  fhould  lofe  all  the  benefit  of 
that  inftrudtion  and  information,  without  which 
we  could  never  attain  the  ufe  of  our  rational  fa- 
culties. 

Man  would  never  acquire  the  ufe  of  reafon  if 
he  were  not  brought  up  in  the  fociety  of  reafon- 
able  creatures.  The  benefit  he  receives  froni 
fociety,  is  derived  partly  from  imitation  of  what 
he  fees  others  do,  paxtly  from  the  inftru&ion 

and 
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and  information  they  communieate  t6  him j  ^with- 
out which  he  could  neither  b^  preferved  from 
deftrudlion,  nor  acquire  the  ufe  of  his  rational 
powers.  :    r 

Children  have  a  thbufand  things  to  learn,  and 
they  leai?ip inany  things  e^«^c*ry  day";  more  than 
will  be  cafily  bdieved  by  thofe  who  have  never 
given  attention  to  their  progrefs* 

Oportet  difcentem  tredere  is  -a  tommon  adage. 
Children  have  every -thing  tcfearn;  and,  in  or- 
der  to  learn,  tbey  muft  belieVe  their  inftrudlors. 
They  need  a  greater  ftock  of  faith  from  infancy 
to  twelve  or  fourteen,' than  ever  after.  But  how 
ftiall  they  get  this  ftock  fo  neceflary  to  them?  If 
their  faith  depend  upon  evidence,' the  ftock  of 
evidence,  real  or  apparent,  muft  bear  proportion 
to  their  faith.  But  fuch,  in  reality,  is  their  fitu- 
ation,  that  when  their  faith  muft  be  greateft,  the 
evidence  is  leaft.  They  believe  a  thoufand  things 
before  they  ever  fpend  a  thought  upon  evidence. 
Nature  fupplies  the  want  of  evidence,  and  gives 
them  an  inftin<3:ive  kind  of  faith  without  evi- 
dence. 

They  believe  implicitly  whatever  they  are  told, 
and  receive  with  affurance  the  teftimony  of  eve- 
ry one,  without  ever  thinking  of  a  reafon  why 
they  ftiould  do  fo. 

A  parent  or  a  mafter  might  command  them  to 
believe ;  but  in  vain ;  for  belief  is  not  in  our 
power  ;  bu  in  the  firft  part  of  life,  it  is  governed 
by  mere  teftimony  in  matters  of  fad,  and  by  mere 

authority 
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authority  in  all  other  m^ters^  no  J^&  than  by  evi- 
dence in  riper  years.  •  .    :  r 

It  is  not  the  words  of  the  teftifier,  but  bis  he-^ 
lief,  that  produces  this  belief*  in  a  child :  .For 
children  foon  learn  to  diflinguifti  what  is  faid  in 
jeft,  from  what  is  faid  in  good  earneft.  What 
appears  to  them  to  be  faid  in  jeft,  produces  no 
belief.  They  glory  in  fliewing  that  they  are  not 
to  be  impofed  pn.  When  the  figns  of  belief  in 
the  fpeaker  are  ambiguous,  it  is  pleafant  to  ob- 
serve with  what  fagacity , they  pry  into  his  fea- 
tures, to  difcerii  whether  he  really  believes  what 
he  fays,  or  oijly.  qpunterfits  belief.  As  foon  as 
this  point  is  determined,  their  belief  is  regulated 
by  his.  If  he  be  doubtful,  they  are  doubtful,  if 
he  be  affured,  they  are  alfo  affured. 

It  is  well  knbwn  what  a  d^ep  irnpreffion  re- 
:ligious  principles,  zealoufly  inculcated,  make  up- 
on-the  minds  of -children.  The  .abfurdities  .of 
ghofts  and  hobgbblins  early  imprefled,  have  been 
knownrto  ftick  fo  faft,  even  in  enlightened  minds, 
as  to»baffle  alllratiooal  conviftion. 

When  we  grow  up  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  tefti- 
mony  attended  with  certain  circumftances,  or 
even  authority,  may  afford  a  rational  ground  of 
bfelief ;  but  jwith^children,  without  any  regard 
to  circumftances,  either  of  them  operates  like 
demonftratioEt*  And  as  they .  feek  no  reafon,  nor 
can  give  any  reafon,  for  this  regard  to  teftimony 
and  to  authority,  it  is  th6  effcdl  of  a  natural  im- 
pulfe,  and  may  be  called  inft inft. 

Another 
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Another  inftance  of  belief  which  appears  to  be 
inftindlive,  is  that  ivhich  childaren  fhew  even  in 
infancy,  that  an  event  which  they  have  obferved 
in  certain  circum  dances,  will  happen  again  in 
like  circumftances.  A  child  of  half  a  year  old, 
who  has  once  burned  his  finger  by  putting  it  in 
the  candle,  will  not  put  it  there  again.  And  if 
you  make  a  fliew  of  putting  it  in  the  ctodljb  by 
force,  you  fee  the  moft  m^iifeft  fings  that  h8T)«> 
lieves  he  fliall  meet  with  the  fame  calamity* 

Mr  Hume  hath  (hewn  vei^yi clearly >th4tv this 
belief  is  not  the  effed  either  of  reafon  or  ex- 
perience. He  endeavours  to  account  for  it  by 
the  ^ociation  of  ideas.  Though  I  am  not  fatif^- 
fied  with  his  account  of  thisfphaenomenon,  I  (haH 
not  now  examine  it ;  becaufe  it  is  fufficient  foj? 
the  prefent '  argument,  that  this  belief  is  not 
grounded  on  evidence,  real  or^apparent/  which^  I 
think  he  clearly  proves. 

A  perfon  who  has  lived  fo  long  in  the  world, 
as  to  obferve  that  Nature  is  governed '  by  fixed 
laws,  may  have  rfeme  rational :  ground  to  expedt 
fimilar  events  in  fimilar  circumftances  ;  but  this 
cannot  be  the  cafe  of  the  child.  His  belief  there- 
fore is  not  grounded  on  evidence.  It  is  the  re^ 
fult  of  his  conflitution. 

Nor  is  it  the  lefs  fo,  though  it  fhould  arife  from 
the  afibciation  of  ideas.  For  what  is  called  the 
ailbciation  of  ideas  is  S  law  of  Nature  in  our  con- 
ilitution ;  which  produces  its  e&edts  without  any 
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operation  of  reafon  on  our  part,  and  in  a  manner 
of  which  we  are  i^ritircly  ignorant. 


CHAP.    lii.      ' 
Of  Habit. 

HABIT  differs  from  inftinft,  not  in  its  na- 
ture, but  in  its  origin ;  the  latter  being 
natural,  the  former  acquired.  Both  operate  with- 
out will  or  intention,  without  thought,  and  there- 
fore may  be  called  mechanical  principles. 

Habit  is  commonly  defined,  A  facility  of  doing 
a  tbingj  acquired  by  having  done  it  frequently. 
This  definition  is  fufficient  for  habits  of  art ;  but 
the  habits  which  may,  with  propriety,  be  called 
principles  of  a<3ibn,  muft  give  more  than  a  faci- 
lity, they  muft  give  ah  inclination  or  impulfe  to 
do  the  adion  ;  and  that,  in  many  cafes,  habits 
have  this  force,  cannot  be  doubted. 

How  many  aukward  habits,  by  frequenting 
improper  company,  are  children  apt  to  learn,  in 
their  addrefs,  motion,  looks,  <  geflure  and  pro« 
nunciation.  They  acquire  ibch. habits  common- 
ly from  an  undefigned  and  inftin&ive  imitation, 
before  they  can  judge  of  what  is  proper  and  be- 
coming. 

When  they  ate  a  little  advanced  in  underftand- 
ing,  they  mayeafily  be  convinced  that  fuch  a 
thing  is  unbecoming,  they  may  refolve  to  forbear 
it,  but  when  the  habit  is  formed,  fuch  a  gene- 
ral 
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ral  refolutioii  is  not  of  itfelf  fufficient ;  for  the 
habit  will  operate  without  intention  ;  and  parti- 
cular  attention  is  neceflary,  on  every  occafion,  to 
refift  its  impulfej  until  it  be  undone  by  the  ha- 
bit of  oppofing  it. 

It  is  owing  to  the  force  of  habits,  early  ac-^ 
quired  by  imitation,  that  a  man  who  has  grown 
up  to  manhood  in  the  loweil  r,ank  of  life,  if  for- 
tune raife  him  to  a  higher  rank,  very  rarely  ac- 
quires the  air  and  manners  of  a  gentleman. 

When  to  that  inftinftive^imitation,  which  I 
fpoke  of  before,  we  join  the  fprce  of  habit,  it  is 
eafy  to  fee,  that  thefe  mechanical  principles  have 
no  fmall  fhare  in  forming  the  manners  and  cha- 
radler  of  moft  men. 

The  difficulty  of  overcoming  vicious  habits 
has,  in  all  ages,  been  a  common  topic  of  theo- 
logians and  mpralifts ;  and  w;e  fee  too  many  fad 
examples  to  permit  us  to  doubt  of  it. 

There  are  good  habits,  in  a  moral  fenfe^  as 
well  as  bad ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  flated  and 
regular  performance  of  what  we  approve,  not 
only  makes  it.  eafy,  but  makes  us  uneafy  in  the 
omijQiion  of  it.  This-is  the  cafe,  even  when  the 
adioii  derives  all  its  goodnefs  from  the  opinion 
of  the  performer.  A  good  illiterate  Rpman  Ca- 
tholic does  not  fleep  found  if  he  goes  to  bed 
without  telling  his  beads,  and  repeating  prayers 
which  he  does  not  underftand. 

Aristotle  makes  wifdom,  prudence,  good 
fenfe,  fcience  and  art,  as  well  as  the  moral  vir- 

Vol,  III.  K  tues 
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tuts  and  vices,  to  be  habits.  If  he  meant  na 
more,  by  giving  this  name  to  all  thofe  intellec- 
tual and  moral  qualhies,  than  that  they  are  all 
ftrengthened  and  confirmed  by  irepeated  adls, 
this  is  undoubtedly  true.  I  take  the  word  in  a 
lefs  extenfive  fenfe^  when  I  confider  habits  as 
principles  of  adlion.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part 
of  our  conftitution,  that  what  we  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  do,  we  acquire,  not  only  a  facility, 
but  a  pronenefs  to  do  on  like  occafions  ;  fo  that 
it  requires  a  particular  will  and  effort  to  forbear 
it,  but  to  do  it,  requires  very  often  no  will  at  all. 
We  are  carried  by  habit  as  by  a  dream  in  fwim- 
ming,  if  we  make  no  refiftance. 

Every  art  furniflies  examples  both  of  the  power 
of  habits  and  of  their  utility  ;  no  one  more  than 
the  moil  con^mon  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  fpeaking. 

Articulate  language  is  Ipoken,  not  by  nature, 
but  by  art*  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  thildren,  to 
le^rn  the  fimple  founds  of  language  ;  I  mean,  to 
karn  to  pronounce  the  vowels  and  conlbnants. 
It  would  be  much  more  difficult,  if  they  were 
not  led  by  inftinft  to  imitate  the  founds  they 
hear  ;  for  the  difficulty  is-  vaftly  greater  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  to  pronounce  the  letters  and  words, 
though  experience  fliows  that  it  -can  be  done. 

What  is  it  that  makes  this  pronunciation  fo 
eafy  at  laft  tvhich  was  fo  difficult  at  firft  ?  It  is 
habit.  'i 

But  from  what  caufe  does  it  happen,  that  a 
good  fpeaker  no  fooner  conceives  what  he  would 
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cxprefs,  than  the  letters,  fyllables  and  wotds  ar- 
range  themfelves  according  to  innumerable  rules' 
of  fpeech,  while  he  never  thinks  of  thefe  rules  ? 
He  means  to  exprcfs  certain  fentimcnts ;  in  or i 
der  to  do  this  properly,  a  feleAion  muft  tre  made 
of  the  materials,  out  of  many  thoufands*  He 
makes  this  feleftion  without  any  expenct  of  time 
or  thought.  The  materials  feleded  mitft  be  ar- 
ranged iti  a  particular  order,  according  to  in- 
numerable rules  of  grammar,  logic  and  rhetoric^ 
and  accompanied  with  a  particular  tcmt!  and  'em- 
phafis*  He  does  all  this  aar  it  were  by  infpira- 
tion,  without  thinking  of  any  of  thefe  rules,  and 
without  breaking  one  of  them/ 

This  art,  if  it  were  not  more  common,  would 
appear  more  wonderful^  th^n  that  a  man  ftiould 
dance  blind-fold  amidft  a  thoufand  burning 
plough-fliares*,  without  being  burnt ;  yet  all  this 
may  be  done  by  habit. 

It  appears  Evident,  that  as,  without  inftinft,  the 
infant  could  not  live  to  become  a  man,  fo,  with- 
out  habit,  man  would  remain  an  infant  through 
life,  and  would  be  as  helplefs,  as  unhandy,  as 
fpeechlefs,  and  as  much  a  child  in  underftanding 
at  threefoore  as  at  three.  # 

I  fee  no  reafon  to  think,  that  We  fliall  ever  be 
able  to  aflign  the  phyfical  caufe,  either  of  in- 
ftinft,  or  of  the  power  of  habit. 

Both  feem  to  be  parts  of  our  original  cotifti-^ 
tution.  Their  end  and  ufe  is  evident ;  but  we 
can  affign  no  caufe  of  them,  but  the  will  of  him 
who  made  us. 

K2  WiH^ 
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With  jregaid  to  inftindl,  which  is  a  natural 
propenfity,  this  will  perhaps  he  eafily  granted  ^ 
hut  it  i^  no  lefs  true  with  regard  t-o  that  power 
and  inclination  which  we  acquire  by  habit. 

N^o  man  can  Ihew  a  reafbn  why  our  doing 
a  thing  frequently  Ihould  produce  either  facility 
or  inclination  to  do  it« 

The  fad  is  £0  notorious,*  and*  fe  confiantly  in 
our  eye,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  no  reafon  &ould 
be  fought  for  it,  anymore  than,  why  the  fun 
Ihines.  Bat  there  mufl  be  a  caufe  of  the  fun^s 
ihining,  and  there  mi^ft  be  a  caule.  of  the  power 
of  habit.. .  ^ 

We  fee  nothing,  analogous  to  it  in  inanimate 
matter,  or  in  things  made  by  human  art.  A 
clock  or  a  watch,  a  waggon  or  a  plough,  by  the 
cuftom  of  going,  does  not  learn  to  go  better,  or 
require  lefs  moving  force*  The  earth  does  not  in- 
creafe  in  fertility  by  the  cuftom-  of  bearing  crops. 

It  is  feid,  that  trees  and  other  vegetables,  by 
growing  long  in  an  unkindly  foil,  or  climate^ 
fometiqjes  acquire  qualities  by  .which  they  can 
bear  its  inclemency  with  lefs  hurt.  This,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom^  has  fome  refemblance  to  the 
power  of  habit ;  but,  in  inanimate  matter,  I 
know  nothing  that  refembl^s  it. 

A'  ftone  lofes  nothing  of  its  weight  by  being 
long  fupported,  or  made,  to  move  upward.  A 
body  by  being  tofled  about  ever  fo  long,  or  ever 
fo  violently,  lofes  nothing  of  its  inertia^  nor  ac- 
quires the  leaft  difpofition  to  change  its  ftate. 

ESSAY 
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Of  Animal  Principles  of  A6lion. 


CHAP.     L 

Of  Appetites. 

HAVING  difcourfed  of  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples of  adion,  I  proceed  to  confider 
thofe  I  called  animal. 

They  are  fuch  as  operate  upon  .the  will  and  in- 
tention,  but  do  not  fuppofe  any  exercife  of  judg- 
.  ment  or  reafon ;  and  are  moft  of  them  to  be  found 
in  fome  brute-animals,  as  well  as  in  man. 

In  this  clafsy  the  &x&.  kind  I  ihaU  call  appetites^ 
taking  that  word  in  a  ftridler  fenfe  than  it  is  fome- 
times  taken,  even  by  good  writers. 

The  word  appetite  is  fometimes  limited,  fo  as 
to  fignify^only  the  defire  of  food  when  we  hun- 
^r ;  fometimes  it  is  extended  4p  as  to  fignify  any 
ftrong  defire,  whatever  be  its  objed:.  Without 
pretending  to  cenfur^ny  ufe  of  the  word  which 
cuftom  hath  authorifed,  I  beg  leave  to  limit  it  ta 
a  particular  clafs  of  defires,  which  are  diftin- 
^uifhed  from  all  others  by  the  following  marks. 

Firjl^  Every  appetite  is  accompanied  with  an 
jineafy  fenfation  proper  to  it,  which  is  ftrong  or 
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nveak,  in  prdpprtion  to  the  defire  We  have  of  the 
objeft.  Secondly,  Appetites  are*  not  conilant,  but 
periodical,  being  fefed  by  their  objods  for  a  time, 
and  returning  after  certain  periods.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  thofe  principles  of  adion,  to  which  I 
beg  leave,  in  this'Effay,  to  appropriate  the  name 
a£  appetites.  Thofe  that  are  chiefly  ohfervable 
in  man,  as  well  as  in  moft  other  animals,  are 
hunger,  thirft,  and  luft. 

If  we  attend  to  the  appetite  of  hunger,  we 
fball  find  in  it  two  ingredients,  an  uneafy  fenfa- 
tion  and  a  defire  to  cat.  The  defire  keeps  pace 
with  the  fefifation,  and  ceafes  when  it  ccafcs. 
When  a  man  is  fated  with  eating,  both  the  un- 
eafy fehfation  and  the  defire  to  eat  ceafe  for  a 
time,  and  return  after  a  certain  intetyal.  So  it 
is  with  other  appetites. 

In  infants,  for  fome  time  after  they  come  into 
the  world,  the  uneafy  fenfation  of  hunger  is  pro- 
bably the  whole.  We  cannot  fuppofe  in  them, 
before  experience,  any  conception  of  esating,  nor, 
confequently,  any  defire  of  it.  They  are  led  by 
mere  inftindl  to  fuck  when  they  feel  the  fenfa- 
tion of  hunger.  But  when  experience  has  con- 
neded,  in  their  imagination,  the  uneafy  fenfa- 
tion with  the  means  of /||pmoving  it,  the  defire 
of  the  laft  comes  to  be  fo  affociated  with  the  firfl:, 
that  they  remain  through  life  infeparahle :  And 
we  give  the  name  of  bunker  to  the  principle  that 
i$  made  up  cf  T)oth. 

That 
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That  the  appetite  of  hunger  includes  the  two 
ingredients  I  have  mentioned  will  not,  I  appre« 
bend,  be  queilioned.  I  take  notice  of  it  the 
rather  becaufe  we  may,  if  I  miilake  not,  find  a 
fimilar  compofition  in  other  principles  of  adion. 
They  are  made  up  of  different  ingredients,  and 
may  be  analys^ed  into  the  parts  that  enter  into 
^heir  compofition* 

If  one  Philofopher  fliould  maintain,  that  hun- 
ger is  an  uneafy  i^nfation,  another,  that  it  is  a 
dcfire  to  eat,  they  feem  to  differ  widely  ;  for  a 
idefire  and  a  fenfation  are  very  different  things, 
and  have  no  fimilit-ude.  But  they  are  both  in 
the  right  j  fpr  hunger  includes  both  an  uneafy 
fenfation  and  a  deiire  to  eat. 

Although  there  has  been  no  fuch  difpute 
among.  Philofophers  a6  we  have  fuppofed  with 
regard  to  hunger,  yet  there  have  been  fimilar 
difputes  with  regard  to  other  principles  of  action ;  ' 
and  it  deferves  to  be  confidered  whether  they 
may, not  be  terminated  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

The  ends  for  which  our  natural  appetites  are 
given,  are  too  evident  to  efcape  the  obfervation 
of  any  man  of  the  leaft  refledion.  Two  of  thofe 
I  named  are  intended  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual,  and  the  third  for  the  continuance  of 
the  fpecies. 

Thereafon  of  mankind  would  be  altogether 
ihfufficient  for  thefe  ends,  without  the  direction 
and  call  of  appetite. 

K  4  Though 
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Though  a  man  knew  that  his  life  muft  be 
fupported  by  eating,  reafon  could  not  diredl  him 
when  to  e^t,  or  what ;  how  much,  or  how 
often.  In  all  thefe  things,  appetite  is  a  much 
better  guid?  than  our  reafon.  Were  reafon  only 
to  dire<9:  us  in  this  matter,  its  calm  voige  would 
often  be  drowned  in  the  hurry  of  bufinefs,  or  the 
charms  of  amufenient..  But  the  voice  of  appe- 
tite rifes  gradually,  and,  at  laft,,  becomes  loud 
enough  to  call  off  our  attention  from^  any  other 
employment. 

Every  man  muft  be  convinced,  that,  without 
our  appetites,  even  fuppofing  mai^iid  infpired 
with  all  the  knowledge  requifite  for  anfwering 
their  ends,  the  race  of  men  muft  have  periflied 
long  ago  ;  but,  by  their  nieans,  the  race  is  con- 
tinued from  one  generation  tp  another,  whether 
men  be  favage  or  civilised,  knowing  or  ignorant, 
virtuous  or  vicious. 

By  the  fame  means,  every  tribe  of  brute-ani- 
mals, from  the  whale  that  ranges  the  ocean  to 
,  the  Icaft  microfcopic  infcft,  has  been  continued 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day; 
nor  has. good  evidence  been  found,  that  any  one 
fpecies  v^^hich,GoD  made  has  periflied. 

Nature  has  given  to  every  animal,  n6t  only 
an  appetite  for  its  food,  but  tafte  and  fmell,  by 
which  it  diftinguifhes  the  food  proper  for  it. 

It  is  pleafant  to  fee  a  caterpillar,  which  Na- 
ture intended  to  live  upon  the  leaf  of  one  fpe- 
cics  of  plant,  travel  over  ^  hundred  leaves  of 

other 
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Other  kinds  without  tailing  one,  till  it  comes  to 
that  which  is  its  natural  food,  which  it  imme- 
diately falls  on,  and  devours  greedily. 

Moil  caterpillars  feed  only  upon  the  leaf  of 
one  fpecies  of  plant,  and  Nature  fuits  the  feafon 
of  their  produdlion  to  the  food  that  is  intended 
to  nourilh  them.  Many  infeds  and  animals  have 
a  greater  variety  of  food ;  but,  of  all  animals, 
man  has  the  greateft  variety,  being  able  to  fub- 
lift  upon  almoft  every  kind  of  vegetable  or  animal 
food,  from  the  bark  of  trees  to  the  oil  of  whales. 

I  believe  our  natural  appetites  may  be  made 
more  violent  by  exceffive  indulgence,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  weakened  by 
ftarving.  The  firft  is  often  the  ©ffedl  of  a  per- 
nicious luxury,  the  laft  may  fometimes  be  the  ef- 
fect of  want,  fometimes  of  fuperftition.  I  ap- 
prehend that  Nature  has  given  to  out  appetites 
that  degree  of  ftrength  which  is  ftioft  proper  for 
us  ;  and  that  whatever  alters  their  natural  tone, 
either  in  excefs  or  in  defedl,  does  not  mend  the 
work  of  Nature,  but  may  mar  and  pervert  it. 

A  man  may  eat  from  appetite  only.  So  the 
brutes  commonly  do.  He  may  eat  to  pleafe  his^ 
tafte  when  he  has  no  call  of  appetite.  I  believe 
a  brute  may  do  this  alfo.  He  may  eat  for  the 
fake  of  health,  when  neither  appetite  nor  tafte 
invites.  This,,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
trutes  never  do. 

From  fo  many  different  principles,  and  from 
jiiany  more,  the  faijie  adion  may  be  done  j  and 

this 
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this  may  be  faid  of  mbft  human  anions.  From 
this,  it  appears,  that  very  different  and  con- 
trary theories  may  ferve  tp  account  for  the 
aftions  of  men.  The  caufes  affigned  may  be 
fufficient  to  produce  the  effed,  and  yet  not  be . 
the  true  caufes. 

To  aft  merely  from  appetite  is  neither  good 
nor  ill  in  a  moral  view.  It  is  neither  an  object 
of  praife  nor  of  blame^  No  man  claims  any 
praife  bccaufe  he  eats  when  he  is  hungry,  or 
refts  when  he  is  weary.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  no  objeft  of  blame,  if  he  obeys  the  call  of  ap- 
petite when  there  is  no  reafoR  to  hinder  him. 
In  this,  he  afts  agreeably  to  his  nature. 

From  this  we  may  obferve,  that  the  definition 
of  virti^ous  aftions,  given  by  the  ancient  Stoics, 
and  adopted  by  forae  modern  authors,  is  imper- 
feft.  They  defined  virtuous  aftions  to  bfc  fuch 
as  are  according  to  nature.  What  is  done  ac-, 
cording  to  the  animal  part  of  our  nature,  which 
is  common  to  us  with  the  brute-animals,  is  in 
itfelf  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  but  pcrfeftly 
indifferent.  Then  only  it  becomes  vicious,  when 
it  is  done  in^oppolition.to  fome  principle  of  fu- 
perior  importance  and  authority.  And  it  may 
be  virtuous,  if  done  for  fome  important  or  wor- 
thv  end. 

Appetites,  confidered  in  themfelves,  are  nei- 
ther  focial  principles  of  aftion,  nor  felfifh.  They 
cannot  be  called  focial,  becaufe  they  imply  no 
concern  for  the  good  of  others.    Nor  can  they 

juftly 
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juftly  be  called  felfifti,  though  they  be  commonly 
referred  to  that  clafs.  An  appetite  draws  us^to  * 
a  certain  Qbje(^»  without  regard  to  its  being  good 
for  uSy  or  ill.  There  is  no  felf-love  implied  in 
it  anymore  than  benevolcilce.  We  fee,  that, 
in  many  cafe3,  appetite  may  lead  a  man  to  what 
he  knows  will  be  to  his  hurt.  To  call  this  aft- 
ing  from  fejf-love,  is  to  pervert  the  meaning  of 
words.  It  is  evident,  that,  in  every  cafe  of  this 
Wnd,  felf-love  is  facrificed  to  appetite. 

There  are  ibme  principles  of  the  human  frame 
very  like  to  our  appetites,  though  they  do  not 
commonly  get  that  name. 

Men  are  made  for  labour,  either  of  body  or 
mind.  Yet  exceffive  labour*  hurts  the  powers 
of  both.  To  prevent  this  hurt,  Nature  hath 
given  to  men,  and  other  animals,  an  uneafy  fen- 
fation, 'which  always  attends  exceffive  labour^ 
and  which  we  call  fatigue^  wearinefs^  laffitude. 
This  uneafy  fenfation  is  conjoined  with  the  de-t 
fire  of  reft,  or  intermiffion  of  our  labour.  And 
thus  Nature  calls  us  to  reft  when  we  are  weary, 
jin  the  fame  manner  as  to  eat  when  we  are  hungry. 

In  both  cafes  there  is  a  defire  of  a  certain  ob** 
je£t,  and  an  uneafy  fenfatipn  accompanying  that 
,defire.  In  both  cafes  the  deiire  is  fatiated  by  its 
objed,  and  returns  after  certain  intervals.  In 
this  only  they  differ,  that  in  the  appetites  firft 
mentioned,  the  uneafy  feilfation  arifes  at  inter- 
vals without  aftion,  and  leads  to  a  certain  aftion  : 

In 
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In  wearinefs,  the  iineafy  feniation  arifes  from 
edtion  too  long  continued,  and  leads  to  reft. 

But  Nature  intended  that  we  fliould  be  adive, 
and  we  need  fome  principle  to  incite  us  to  a<9:ion, 
when  we  happen  nbt  to  be  invited  by  any  appe- 
tite or  paffion. 

For  this  end,  when  ftrength  and  Ipirits  are  re- 
cruited by  reft,  Nature  has  made  total  inadion  as 
uneafy  as  exceflive  labour. 

■ 

We  may  call  this  the  principle  of  adlivity.  It 
i«  moft  confpicuous  in  children,  who  cannot  be 
fuppofed  tp  know  how  ufeful  and  neceflary  it  is 
for  their  improvement  to  be  conftantly  employ- 
ed. Their  conftant  aftivity  therefore  appears 
not  to  proceed  from  their  having  fome  end  -cOn- 
ftantly  in  view,  but  rather  from  this,  that  they 
defire  to  be  always,  doing  fomething,  and  feel 
Uneafinefs  in  total  inaction. 

Nor  is  tius  principle  confined  to  childhood ; 
it  has  great  effefts  in  advanced  life. 

When  a  man  has  neither  hope,  nor  fear, 
nor  defire,  nor  project:,  nor  employment,  of 
body  or  mind,  one  might  be  apt  to  think  him 
the  happiefl:  mortal  upon  earth,  having  nothing 
to  do  but  to  enjoy  hmifelf:  but  we  find  him,  in 
fad,  the  moft  unhappy. 

He  is  more  weary  of  inaftion  than  ever  he  was 
of  exceflive  labour.  He  is  weary  of  the  world, 
and  of  his  own  exiftence ;  and  is  more  miferable 
than  the  failbr  wrcftling  with  a  ftorm,  or  the  foU 
dier  mounting  a  breach. 

This 
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This  difmal  ftate  is  commonly  the  lot  of  th^ 
man  who  has  neither  exercife  of  body  not  em- , 
ployment  of  mind.  For  the  mind,  like  water, 
corrupts  and  putrifies  by  ftagnation,,but  by  run- 
ning purifies  and  refines.    ' 

Befides  the  appetites  which  Nature  hath  given 
us  for  ufeful  and  nec;eirary  purpofes,  we  may 
create  appetites  which  Nature  nev?r  gave. 

The  frequent  ufe  of  things  which  ftiraulate 
the  nervous  fyftem,  produces  a  languor  when 
their  effeft  is  gone  off,  and  a  detire  to  repeat 
them.  By  this  means  a  defire  of  a  certain  objedt 
is  created,  accompanied  by  an  uneafy  fenfation. 
Both  are  removed  for  a  time  by  the  objeft  d^- 
fired ;  but  they  return  after  a  certain  interval. 
This  differs  from  natural  appetite,  only  in  being 
acquired  by  cuftom.  Such  are  the  appetites 
which  fome  men  acquire  for  the  ufe  of  tobacco,, 
for  opiates,,  and  for  intoxicating  liquors. 

Thefc  are  commonly  called  habits^  and  juftly. 
But  there  are  different  kinds  of  habits,  even  of 
the  active  fort,  which  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed. 
Some  habits  produce  only  a  facility  of  doing  a 
thing,  without  any  inclination  to  do  it.  All  arts 
are  habits  of  thisiinS,  but  they  cannot  be  called 
principles  of  adion.  Other  habits  produce  a 
pronenefs  to  do  an  adlion,  without  thought  or 
intention.  Thefe  we  confidered  before  as  me- 
chanical principles  of  action.  There  are  0- 
ther  habits  which  produce  a  defire  of  a  certain 
objeft,  and  an  uneafy  fenfation,  till  it  is  ob- 
tained 
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tained*     It  is  this  laft  kin4  only  that  I  call  ac- 
,quired  appetites. 

As  it  is  beft  to  prefcrve  our  natural  appetites, 
in  that  ton^  and  degree  of  ftren^h  which  Nature 
gives  them,  fo  we  ought  to  "beware  of  acquiring 
appetites  which  Nature  never  gave.  They  are 
dways  ufelefs,  and  very  often  hurtful. 

Although,  as  was  before  obferved,  there  be  nei- 
ther virtue  nor  vice  in  afting  from  appetite, 
there  may  be  much  of  either  in  the  management 
of  our  appetites. 

When  appetite  is  oppofed  by  fome  principle  - 
drawing  a  contrary  way,  there  mu^  be  a  deter- 
mination of  the  will,  which  fhall  prevail,  and 
this  determination  may  be,  in  a  moral  fenfe, 
right  or  wrong. 

Appetite,  even  in  a  brute-animal,  may  be  re- 
trained by  a  ftronger  principle  oppofed  to  it. '  A 
dog,  when  he  is  hungry  and  has  meat  fet  before 
him,  may  be  kept  from  touching  it  by  the  fear  of 
immediate  punifjiment.  In  this  cafe  his  fear 
operates  more  ftrongly  than  his  defire. 

Do  we  attribute  any  virtue  to  the  dog  on  this 
account  ?  I  think  not.  N(y%  Ihould  we  afcribe 
any  virtue  to  a  man  in  a  like  cafe.  The  animal 
is  carried  by  the  ftrongeft  moving  force.  This 
reqflifes  ho  exertion,  no  felf-government,  but 
palfevely  to  yield  to  the  ftrongeft  impulfe.  This, 
I  think,  brutes  always  do ;  therefore  we  attri-  ^ 
bute  to  them,  neither  virtue  nor  vice.    We  coh- 
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fider  them  as  being  neither  objeds  of  moral  ap- 
probation,  nor  difapprobation. 

But  it  may  happen,  that,  when  appetite  draws 
one  way,  it  may  be  oppofed,  not  by  any  appe- 
tite or  paffion,  but  by  fome  cool  principle  of 
aftion,  which  has  authority  without  any  impuU 
five  force :  For  example,  by  fome  intereft,  which 
is  too  diftant  to  raife  any  paffion  or  emotioij ;  or 
by  fome  confideration  of  decency,  or  of  duty. 

In  cafes  of  this  kind,  the  man  is  conrinccd  that 
he  ought  not  to  yield  to  appetite,  yet  there  is  not 
an  equal  or  a  greater  impulfe  to  oppofe  it.  There 
are  circumftances,  indeed,  that  convince  the  judg- 
ment, but  thefe  are  not  fufficient  to  determine 
the  will  againft  a  ftrong  appetite,  without  felf- 
government. 

I  apprehend  that  brute-animals  have  no  power 
of  felf-government.  From  their  conftitution,  they 
mull  be  led  by  the  appetite  or  paffion  which  is 
flrongeft  for  the  time. 

On  this  account  they  have,  in  all  ages,  and 
among  all  natiom,  been  thought  incapable  of  be- 
ing governed  by  laws,  though  fome  of  them  may 
be  fubjedls  of  dilcipline,^ 

The  fame  would  be  the  condition  of  man,  if 
he  had  no  power  to  reftrain  appetite,  but  by  a 
f^ironger  contrary  appetite  or  paflion.  It  would 
be  to  no  purpofe  to  prefcribe  laws  to  him  for  the 
government  of  his  aftions.  You  might  as  well 
forbid  the  wind  to  blow,  as  forbid  him  to  follow 
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whatever  happens  to  give  the  ftrongeft  prefent 
Impulfe. 

Evefy  one  knows,  that  when  appetite  draws  one 
way,  duty,  decency,  or  even  intereft^  may  draw 
the  contrary  way ;  and  that  appetite  may  give  a 
ftronger  impulfe  than  any  one  of  thefe,  or  even 
all  of  them  conjoined.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that,  in 
every  cafe  of  this  kind,  appetite  ought  to  yield 
to  any  of  thefe  principles  when  it  ftands  oppofed 
to  them.  It  is  in  fuch  cafes  that  felf-government 
is  neceffary.  ^ 

The  man  who  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  l^d  by  ap- 
petite to  do  what  he  knows  he  ought  not  to  do, 
has  an  immediate  and  natural  conviction  that  he 
did  wrong,  and  might  have  done  otherwife ;  and 
therefore  he  condemns  himfelf,  and  confefles  that 
he  yielded  to  an  appetite  which  ought  to  have 
been  undec  his  command. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  though  our  natural  ap- 
petites have  in  themfelves  neither  virtue  nor  vice, 
though  the  afting  merely  from  appetite,  when 
there  is  no  principle  of  greater  authority  to  op- 
pofe  it,  be  a  matter  indifferent  j  yet  there  maybe 
a  great  deal  of  virtue  or  of  vice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  appetites;  and  that  the  power  of 
;elf-government  is  neceffary  for  their  regulation. 
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Of  J)efira. 

ANOTHER  clafs  of  animal  prinbipies  of  ac- 
tion in  man,  I  ftiall,  for  want  of  a  bf  tta 
fpeclftc  tfame,  call  defires. 

They  are  diftinguifhed  from  appetites  by  thJs : 
That  ther^  is  not  an  iineafy  fenfation  proper  to 
each,  and  lilw^ays  accompanying  it ;  and  that  they 
are  not  periodical,  but  conftant,  not  being  fated 
Mdth  their  objects  for  a  time,  as  appetites  are. 

The  defires  I  have  in  view,  are  chiefly  thefe 
three,  the  ddire  of  power,  the  defire  of  efteem, 
and  the  defire  of  knowledge. 

We  may,  I  think,  perceive  fome  degree  of 
thefe  principles  in  brute-animals  of  the  more 
fagacious  kind  ;  but  in  man  they  are  much  more 
confpicuous,  and  have  a  larger  fphere. 

In  a  herd  of  black  cattle  there  is  a  rank  and 
fubordijiation.  When  a  firanger  is  introduced 
into  the  herd^  he  mull  fight  every  one  till  his 
rank  is  fettled.  Then  he  yields  to  the  ftronger 
and  afiTuiftes  authority  over  the  weaker.  The  cafe 
is  much  the  fame  in  the  crew  of  a  fliip  of  war. 

As  foon  as  men  aflbciate  together,  the  defire 
of  fupefiority  difcovers  itfelf*  In  barbarous 
tribes,  as  well  as  among  the  gregarious  kinds'  of 
animals^  rank  is  determined  by  ftrength,  courage, 
fwiftnefs,  or  fucb*  other  qualities.     Among  ci- 
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vilized  nations,  many  things  of  a  differenf  kind 
give  power  and  rank ;  places  in  government,; 
titles  of  honour,  riches,  wifdom,  eloquence,  vir- 
tue, and  even  the  r^putatioir  of  thefe.  All  thefe 
are  either  different  fpecies  of  power,  or  means 
of  acquiring.it;  and  when  they  ^ar&  fought  for 
that  end,  muft  be  conildered  as  inftances  of  the 
defire  of  power. 

The.defire  of  cfteem  is  not  peculiar  to  man* 
A  dog  etults  in  the  approbation  and  applaufe  of 
his  ma(ter,r  and  is  humbled  by  his  difpleafure. 
But  in  man  this  defire  is  much  more  confpicuous, 
and  operates  in  a  tboufand  different  ways* 

Hence  it  is  that  fo  very  few  are  proof  againft 
flattery,  when  it  is  not  very  grofs.  We  wi(h  to 
be  well  in  the  opinion  of  others,;  and  therefore 
are  prone  to  interpret  in  our  own  favour,  the 
iigns  of  their  good  opinion^  even  when  they  ape 

ambiguous.  .  ,  . 

'  * 

There  are  few  injuries  that  are  not  more  eafy 

■*  ••       ...  ^ 

to  -be  born  than  contempt. 

We  cannot  always  avoid  feeing,  in  the  con.- 
dad  of  others,  things  that  move  contempt;  but, 
in  all  polite  circles,  the  Ugns  of  it  mu(jt  be  fup- 
prefled,  otherwise,  men  could  not  converfe  to- 
gether. 

As  there  is  no  quality,  common  to  good  and 

bad  men,  more  efteemed  than  courage,  nor  any 

thing  in  a  man  more  the  objed  of  contempt  than 

'  cowardice ;  hence  civery  man  defires  to  be  thought 

a  man  of  courage ;  aiid  thie  reputation  of  cowar- 

d  ice 
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dice  is  worfe  than  death.  How  niany  have  died 
to  avoid  being  thought  cowards  ?  How  many, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  have  done  what  made  them 
unhappy  to  the  end  of  their  lives, 

I  believe  many  a  tragical  event,  if  traced  to 
its  fource  in  human  nature,  might  be  referred  to 
the  defire  of  efteem^  or  the  dread  of  contempt* 

In  brute-animals  there  is  fo  little  that  can  be 
called  knowledge^  that  the  defire  of  it  can  make 
no  confiderable  figure  in  them.  Yet  I  have*  feen 
a  cat,  when  brought  into  a  new  habitation;  ex- 
amine with  care  every  corner  of  it^  and  anxious 
to  know  every  lurking  place,  and  the  avenues  to 
it.  And  I  believe  the  fame  thing  may  be  ob^ 
ferved  in  many  other  fpecies,  efpecially  in  thofc 
that  are  liable  to  be  hunted  by  man,  or  by  other 
animals* 

But  the  defire  of  knowledge  in  the  human 
fpeciesi  is  a  principle  that  cannot  efcape  our  ob- 
fervation; 

The  curiofity  of  children  is  the  principle  that 
occupies  moft  of  their  time  while  they  are  awake, 
W^^it  they  can  handle  they  examine  on  all  fides, 
and  often  break  in  pieces^  in  order  to  difcover 
what  is  within. 

When  men  grow  i;p  .their  curiofity  does  not 
ceafe,  but  is  employed  upon  otb^r  objecSls.  No- 
velty is  confidered  as  one  great  fource  of  the 
pleafures  of  tafte,  and  indeed  is  neceflary,  in  one 
degree  or  other,  to  give  a  relifli  to  them  all. 

J.,  a.  '  When 
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.  When  we  fpeak  of  the  Ae&vt  of  knowledge  ss 
a  principle  of  66tion  m  man,  we  muft  not  coin- 
fine  it  to  the  purfuits  of  the  Philofopber,  or  ^ 
the  literary  man.  The  defire  of  knowtedge  dif- 
covers  itfelf,  in  one  perfbo,  by  an  avidity  to 
know  the  fcandal  of  the  yiHage,  and  who  makes 
love,  and  to  whom ;  in  another,  to  know  the 
economy  of  the  next  family;  in  another,  to 
know  what  the  poft  brings  y  i^,  in  anio^her,  Ux 
trace  the  path  of  a  new  comcL 

When  men  ihew  an  anxiety^  and  t^kt  pains  to 
know  what  is  of  no  moment,  and  can  be  of  no  ufe 
to  tfaemfelves  or  to  othets,  thk  is  trifling,  aifid  vain, 
curiofity.  It  is  a  culpable  weaknefs  and  folly  > 
but  dill  it  is  the  wrong  dire^oa  of  a  natural 
principle ;  and  fliews  the  force  of  that  principle,, 
more  than  when  it  is  directed  to  matters  worthy 
to  be  known. 

I  think  it  unneceflary  to  ufe  arguments  to 
ftiow,  that  the  defires  of  power,  of  efteem,  and 
of  knowledge,  are  natural  principles  in  the  con- 
-ftitution  of  man.  Thofe  who  are  hot  convinced 
•of  this  by  refleding  upon  their  own  feelings  and 
fcntiments,  will  not  eafily  be  convinced  by  argtt- 
ments.  •' 

Power,  efteem  and  knowledge,  are  fo  ufeful  for 
many  purpofes,  that  it  is  eafy  to  refolve  the  defire 
of  them  into  other  principles.  Thofe  who  do  £> 
muft  maintain,  that  we  never  defire  thefe  obje^ 
for  their  own  fakes,  but  as  means  only  of  procuring 
pleafure,  or  fomething  which  is  a  natural  objed 
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<>f  defire.  This,  indeed,  was  the  do&rine  of 
Epicurus  ;  and  it  has  had  its  votaries  in  modern 
limes.  But  it  has  been  ob&rved,  tliat  men  defirb 
pofihuoioas  fame,  which  can  procure  no  plea* 
£ire« 

Epicurus  himfelf,  though  he  believed  that  he 
&ould  have  no  exiftence  after  deaths  was  fo  de* 
firous  to  be  remembered  with  efteem,  that,  by  his 
iail  will,  he  appointed  Us  heirs  to  commemorate 
bis  birth  annuallj,  and  to  give  a  monthly  feait 
to  his  difciples,  upon  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
moon.  What  pleafure  oould  this  give  to  Ei^i^ 
xiURus  when  he  had  no  exiftence?  On  this  ac*^ 
•count,  C I GtRojuftlyobferves,  that  his  do£lrine  * 
was  re&ted  by  his  own  pnu9;ice« 

Innumerable  inftances  occur  in  life,  of  rneii 
nvho  &crifice  eafe,  pleafure,  and  every  thing  elfe, 
to  the  luft  of  power,  of  fame,  or  even  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe;,  that  men  {hould 
iacrifice  the  end  tp  what  they  defire  only  as  the 
means  of  promoting  that  end* 

The  natural  defires  I  have  mentioned  are,  in 
themfdves,  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious.  They 
«re  parts  of  our  ^onftitution,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
gulated and  reftrained,  when  they  fland  in  com^- 
petition  with  more  important  principles.  But 
to  eradicate  them  if  it  were  poffible,  (and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not),  would  only  be  like  cutting  off  a 
leg  or  an  arm^  that  is,  making  purfelves  other 
creatures  than  God  has  made  us. 

They  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  called  felfiflt 

L  3  principles. 
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principles,  though  they  have- commonly  beea'ac- 
qounted  fuch. 

When  power  is  defired  for  its  own  fake,  and 
not  as  the  means  in  order  to  obtaih  fomething 
elfe,  this  defire  is  neither  felfilh  nor  focial.  When 
^  man  defires. power  as  the  pieans  of  doing  good 
to  jotherSj  this  is  benevolence.  When^-he  deiires 
it  only  a3  thp  means  of  promoting  his  own  good, 
this  is  ielf-lOve.  But  when  he  defires  it  for  its 
Qwn  fakp»  this  only  can  propprly  be  called  the 
defire  of  power  ;  and  it  implies  neither  felf-love 
nor  bei^evolenge.  The  fame  thing  may  be  ap- 
pUed  to  the  defires  of  eileera  and  of  knowledge. 

T!he  wife  intention  of  Nature  in  giving  m 
thefe  defires,  is  no  lefs  eyident  than  in  giving  our 
patural  appetites. 

Without  th^  natural  appetites,  reafon,  as  was 
before  obfervied,  would  be  infuflScient,  either  for 
^he  prefervation  of  the  individual,  or  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  fpecies ;  gnd  without  the  natu* 
ral  defires  we  havp  mentioned,  human  virtue 
would  be  infuf^cient  to  influence  mankind  to  a 
tolerable  cpnduft  in  fociety. 

To  thefe  .neural  defires,  common  to  good  and 
to  bad  men,  it  is  owing,  that  a  man,  who  ha$ 
little  or  no  regard  to  virtue,  may  notwithftand- 
ing  be  a  good  member  pf  ioti^ty.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed,  that  perfect  virtue,  joine4  with  perfect 
knowledge,  would  make  both  our  appetites  and 
defires  unnecefTary  incumbrances  of  our  nature ; 
,but  as  h^man  knowledge  and  human  virtue  are 
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toth  very  imperfeft,  thefe  appetites  and  defires 
are  neceffary  fupplements  to  bur  impcrfedions. 

Society,  among  men  could  not  fubfift  witSwut 
a  certain  degree  of  that  regularity  of  condu£l 
which  virtue  prefcribes.  To  this  regularity  of 
conduct,  men  who  have  no  virtue  are  induced  by 
a  regard  to  character,  fdmetimes  by  a  regard  to 
inter  eft. 

Even  in  fhofe  who  are  not  deftitute  of  virtue, 
a  regard  to  charader  is  often  an  ufeful  auxiliaiy 
to  it,  when  both  principles  concur  in  their  di* 
redlion. 

The  purfuits  of  power, -of  fame,  and  of  know- 
ledge, require  felf-command  no  lefs  than  virtue 
does.  In  our  behaviour  towards  our  fellbw- 
creatures,  they  generally  lead  to  that  very  ccto- 
flud  which  virtue  requires.  I  f^  generally ^  for 
this^  no  doubt,  admits  of  exceptions,  efpecially  ia 
the  cafe  of  ambition,  or  the  defire  of  power. 

The  evils  which  ambition  has  produced  in  the 
world  are  a  common  tqpic  of  declamation.  But 
it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  where  it  has  led  to 
ene  adion  hurtful  to  fociety,  it  has  led  to  ten 
thoufand  that  are  beneficial  to  it.  And  we.  jufti 
ly  look  upon  the  want  of  ambition  as  one  of  the 
moil  unfavourable  fymptoms  in  a  man's  temper. 

The  defires  of  efteem  and  of  knowledge  are 
highly  ufeful  to  fociety,  as  well » as  th^e  defire  of 
power,  and,  at  the  fame  thne,  are  lefs  dangerous 
in  their  exceQibs. 

L  4  Although 
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Althougli  aftioi^  ptop^dipg  met dly  fywk  the 
)ove  of  ppwpr^  of  xeputation^  or  of  kaowledgp^ 
caxmot  be  accounted  virtuous,  or  be  eatitkd  to 
moral  approbation  ^  yet  we  allow  them  ^o  be 
mBciy^  iogenuous,  and  folted  to  the  dignity  of 
bumaa  mature  ;  and  therefore  they  are  entitled 
to  a  degree  of  efumatiotpt,  fupeoior  ta  thofe  which 
proceed  from  mere  appetite. 

Al«2U»NDSK  the  Great  deferved  that  epithet 
in  thei^arly  part  of  hii  life^  when  eafe  aind  plea^ 
Aope^.ahd  etery  appetite^  were  iacrific^  to  the 
love  of  glory  and  power.  But  when  we  view 
bim.  conquered  by  oriei^tal  luxury,  and  ufing  his 
power  to  gratify  his  paffions  and  appetites,  h<^ 
finks  in  oor  efteem,  and  feems  to  forfeit  the  title 
which  he  had  acquired* 

Saiu>anapaxus,  who  is  faid  to  have  purfued 
pleaCure  as  eagerly  as  Alexander  purfued  glory^ 
never  obtained  from  mapjkind  the  appellation  of 
$bc  Great. 

Appetite  is  the  principle  of  moil  of  the  ac- 
tions of  btutes.  and  we  account  it  brutal  in  a  man 
to  emplcty  himfelf  chiefly  iq  the  gratificatickn  of 
his  appetites.  The  defires  of  power,  of  eileen), 
imd  of  kiu)wledge,  are  capital  parts'  in  the  con- 
ftitotion  of  man  ;  and  the  ac^ipns  proceeding 
£romthem|  though  not.  properly  virtuous,  .are 
]buinan  and  manly;  and. they  claim  a  j.uft  fup^- 
liority  over  thofe  that  proceed  from  appetite. 
This,  I  think,  is  th  univcrfal  and  unbiaffed  judg-? 
ji^ent  of  mai^nd.  Upon  what  ground  this  judg- 

ment 


ment  i»  fevmddd,  xnajr  de&rve  tabeconfide^f^d  in 
its  piMlkper  phce. 

Tke.  defiles  we  have  mentioned  are  riot  ovij 
highfy  ufeful  in  fociety,  and  in  their  nattfre  inore 
noble  tiian  our  appetkes,  diey  are  Hkewife  the 
znoft  proper  engines  liiat  can  be  ufed  in.  the  edu*- 
cation  and  difcipline  of  iDen«  «. 

In  traimng^  brute^^mals  to  fuch  habits  as 
they  are  capable  of^  the  fear  of  punifhment  is 
the  chief  inflrument  to  be  ufed.  But  in  train- 
ing men  of  ingenuous  dil^ofition,  ambition  to  ex^- 
c^l^  and  the  love  of  efteem^  are  much  nobler  and 
more  powerful  engitici,  by  which  they  may  be  led 
to  woitby  condu^,  and  trained  to  good  habits* 

To  this  we  may  add,  tiiat  thedcfires  we  have 
mentio(ned  are  very  friendly  to  real  virtue,  and 
snake  it  more  eafy  to  be  acquired. . 

A  man,  that  is  not  quite  abandoned  mu^  be^. 
have  £o  in  faciety  as  to  preferve  fbme  degree  of 
ireputation.  This  every  man  deiires  to  do,  and 
tHe  greater  part  aduaUy  do  it*  In  order  to  this, 
he  mufl  acquire  the  habit  of  reftraining  his  ap- 
petites and  paffions  within  tttb  bounds  which  com- 
mon decency  requires,  and  fb  as  to  make  him^ 
felf  a  tolerable  member  of  fociety,  if  not  an 
ufeful  and  agreeable  onci^  • 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many,  from  a  re^    ■ 
gard  to  charader  and  to  the  opinion  of  others, 
are  led  to  make  themfelves  both  ufeful  and  agree- 
able members  of  fociety,  in  whom  a  fenfe  of 
duty  has  but  a  Imall  influence. 

Thus 


w 
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'  ThuVmen,  living  in  fociety,.cfpetially  ih^po- 
lifhed  fociety,  are  tamed  and  -civilized  by.  the 
principles  that  are  common  to  good  and  bad 
men.  *  They  are  taught  to  bring  their  appetites 
«ndpaffions  under  due  reftraint  before  the  eyes 
of  men,'  which  makes  it  more  eafy  to  bring  them 
under  the  rein  of  yirtue. 

As  a  horfe  that  is  broken  is  mor«  eaiily  ma- 
tnaged  than  an  unbroken  colt,  fo  the  man  who 
has  undergone  the  4i&ipline  of  Society  is  more 
trad'able,  and  is  in  an  clkceHent  ftate  of  prepara- 
tion for  tihe  diicipliiie  of  virtiie ;  and  that  felf- 
command,  which  i^^^eceflary  in  the  race  of  ^m- 
bition  and  honour,  is  an  attainment  of  no  fmaU 
importance  inthecourfeof  vi^rtue. 
.  For  this  ceafon,  I  apprehefid/  they  err  very 
grofsly  who  conceive  the  life  of  a  hermit  to  be 
favourable  to  a  <:o«rfe  of  virtue.  The  hermit, 
no  doubt,  is  free  from  fome  temptations  to  vice, 
but  be  is  deprived  »of  ciany  ftrong  inducements 
to  felf-government,  as  well  as  of  every  opportu- 
nity of  exercifing  the  focial  virtues. 

A  very  ingeniouf' -author  has  refolved  our 
moral  fentiments  refpefiing  the  virtues  of  felf- 
government,  into  a  regard  to  the  opinionof  men. 
This  I  think  is  giving  a  great  deal  4:oo  much  to 
the  love  of  eftcem,  and  putting  the  fhadow  of 
virtue  in  place  of  the  fubftance ; '  but  that  a  re- 
gard to  the  opinion  of  others  is,  in  moll  in- 
ftances  of  our  external  behaviour,  a  great  in- 
ilucement  to  good  condud,  cannot  be  doubted. 

For, 


For^  whatever;:  melt  •  may  'tprradticei  themfelves, 
they  .will  always  approve  xif  that  in.  others  whiclr 
they  think  right.  -  i:^  ^  -••  . ':  :  - 
:  Itwas  hefdre^ohferVed^  that,  befides  the'api-: 
petites  which  Nature  has  given  us,  we  may  ac- 
quire appetites  which,  by  indulgehde,ibeooiiie 
as  important  as -the  natural,  i  -The  fame  thing 
may  be  applied  to  defires.  '    .J : .  i      ^     ^ 

One  of  the  moft'  rematkable  ac^nireddelires^s 
that  of  money,  which,  in  commercial  ftate^si^iil 
be  found  in'  moft  men,  in  one  degree  or  othttf^ 
and,  in  fome  men,  fwallows  up  every  other  de- 
fire,  appetite  and  paflion.  !     ^ 

The  defire  of  money  can  then  only  be'  id- 
counted  a  principle  of  adlion,  when  it  is  defireff 
for  its  own  fake,  and  not  merely  as  the  means  of 
procuring  fomething  elfs.  ^    i 

It  feeras  evident,  that  there  is  in  mifers  fuch  a- 
defire  of  money ;  and,  I  fuppofe;  no  man  will 
fay  that  it  is  natural,  or  a  part  of  our  original 
conftitution.  It  feems  to  be  the  efFeft  of  habit. 

In  commercial  nations,  money  is  an  inftrument 
by  which  almoft  every  thing  may  be  procured 
that  is  defired.  Being  ufeful  for  many  different 
purpofes  as  the  means,  fome  men  lofe  fight  of 
the  end,  and  terminate  their  defire  upon  the 
means.  Money  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  power,  put- 
ting a  man  in  condition  to  do  many  things 
which  he  could  not  do  without  it;  and  power  is 
a  natural  objeft  of  defire,  even  when  it  is  not 
exercifed.  •  - 

In 


III  Kke  manadt/ m  tnm  ina7  acqmro  the  defire 
<f  a  title  of  hcflKmitf  (^  an  equipi^,  t)f  an  eft^ 

Although  our  natural  defires  are  lA^y  bene* 
ficml  to  focie^^  and  eVca  autbiig  to  virtue^  yet 
acqutied  defies  axe  not  aniy  ufidefs^  bat  hwtfol 
and  e^en  difgraccfol. 

No  maa  is  afhamed  to  owiv  that  he  loves 
power,  that  he  loves  efleeni^  that  he  loves  know* 
ledge,  for  their  own  &ke.  There  maj  be  an 
exce6  in  the  Igve  of  thefe  things^  which  is  a  ble- 
iniih }  but  there  is  a  degree  of  it»  which  is  na* 
tural,  and  is  c^o  blemiih.  To  love  »oney,  titles 
or  equipage,  on  any  other  account  thte  as  they 
are  ufeful  or  oniani«[itaI>  isr  allowed  by  all,  to  be 
weakneis  and  foUy« 

The  natural  defires  I  have  been  confidering^ 
though  they  cannot  be  called /»i:ta/  principles  of 
adion  in  the  common  fenfe  of  that  word,  fince 
It  is  not  their  objed  to  procure  any  good  or  be- 
liefit  to  others,  yet  they  have  fuch  a  relation  to 
fociety,  as  to  ihew  moft  evidently  the  intention 
of  Nature  to  be,  that  man  fhould  live  in  fociety. 

The  defire  of  knowledge  is  not  more  natural 
than  is  the  defire  of  communicatjing  our  know- 
ledge. Even  power  would  be  lefs  valued  if  there 
were  no  opportunity  of  (hewing  it  to  others.  It 
derives  half  its  valine  from  that  circumftance. 
And  as  to  the  defire  of  efteem,  it  can  have  no 
poffiblc  gratification  but  in  fociety.    • 

Thefe  parts  of  our  conilitution,  therefore,  are 
evidently  intended  for  (ocial  life ;  and  it  is  not 

more 
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more  evidem  that  birds  were  made  for  flying 
and  fi&es  for  fwimmifig,  than  that  man,  endow- 
-ed  with  a  naturrfl  -defire  rf ^wer^  of  efteem,  and 
of  knawled^y  is  made,  not  foriht  favage  and 
iblitary  ftate,  but  for  living  in  fociety. 


CHAP.    IIL 
0/  Benevolent  j^eSlion  in  generah 

WE  have  feen  how,  by  inftind):  and  habit^ 
a  l^ipd  of  mechanical  principles,  n^an, 
without  any  expence  of  thought,  without  deli- 
beration or  will^  is  led  to  many  aiSions,  nedeffai^ 
for  his  prefervation  and  well-being,  which,  with- 
out  thofe « principles,  all  his  Ikill  and  wifdom 
would  not  have  been  al>le  to  accompliih*. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  his  delH)eraie 
and  voluntary  adions  are  to  be  guided  by  bis 
Teafon. 

But  it  ought  to  be  obferved^  that  he  is  a  vo- 
luntary agent  long  before  he  has  the  ufe  of  rea- 
fon.  Reafon  and  virtue,  the  prerogatives  of  man^ 
are  of  the  lateft  growth.  They  come  to  matu* 
rity  by  flow  degrees,  and  are  too  weak,  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  fpecies,  to  fecure  the  prefer- 
vation of  individuals  and  of  communities,  and 
to  produce  that  varied  fcene  of  buman  life,  in 

which  they  are  to  be  exercifed  and  improved. 

Therefore 
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.  :  Therefore  the  4vife  Author  of  our  htins-  hath 
implanted  in.  human  nature  many  inferior  prin- 
ciples of;  acftion,  which,  with  little  or  no  aid  of 
reafon  or  virtue,  preferve  the  fpecies,  and  pro- 
duce the  various  exertions,  and  the  varidus 
changes  and  revolutions  which  we  obfcrve  upon 
the  theatre  of  life. 

In  this  bufy.fcene,  reafon  and  virtue  have  ac- 
cefs  to  ad  their  parts,  and  do  often  produce  great 
and  good  effects ;  bilt* whether  they  intferpofe  or 
not,  there  are  adlors  of  an  inferior  order  that  will 
carry  on  the. play,  and  produce  a  variety,  of 
events,  good /or  bad. , 

;  Reafort,  if  it  wer?  perfeft,  would  lead  men  to 
uie  the  proper  means  of  preferving.  their  own 
lives,  and  continuing  their  kind.  But  the  Author 
of- our  being r hath,  pot  thought  fit  to  leave  this 
taifk  to  reafon  alone,  other  wile  the  race  would 
long  .ago  have  been  extind.  He  fiath  given  us,  in 
common  with  other  animals,  appetites,  by  which 
thofe  important  purpofes  are  fecured,  whetlier 
men  be  wife  or  foolilh,  virtuous  or  vicious. 

Reafon^  if  it  were  perfed,  would  lead  men  nei- 
ther to  lofe  the  benefit  of  their  adive  powers  by 
inaftivity,  nor  to  overftrain  them  by  exceffive  la- 
bour. But  Nature  hath  given  a  powerful  aflift- 
ant  to  reafon,  by  making  inadhvity  a  grievous 
puniftiment  to  itfelf ;  and  by  annexing  the  pain 
of  laffitude  to  exceffive  labour. 

Reafon,  if  it  were  perfed,  would  lead  us  to  d!e- 
fire  power,  knowledge,  and  the  efteenl  and  afFec- 

tiotf 
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lion  of  our  fellow-men,  as  means  of  promoting 
our  own  happinefs,  and  of  being  ufeful  to  others. 
Here  again.  Nature,  to  iupply  the  defefts  of  re$- 
fon,  hath  given  us  a  ftrong  natural  defire  of  thofe 
objeds,  which  leads  us  to  purfue  them  without 
regard  to  their  utility* 

Thefe  principles*  wc  have  already  confidered  j 
and,  we  may  obferve,  that  all  of  them  have  things^ 
not  perfons,  for  their  objedl.  They  neither  im^ 
ply  any  good  nor  ill  affedion  towards  any  other 
j)erfon,  nor  even  towa||s  ourfelves.  They  can- 
not therefore,  with  propriety,,  be  called  either 
/elji/b  ovfociaL  But  there  are^various  principles 
of  adion  ia  man,  which  have  perfons  for.  theur/ 
immediate  objed,  and  imply,  in  their  very  nar^ 
ture,  our  being  .well  or  ill  affeded  to,  fome  per- 
fon,-  or;,  at  leail,  to  £bme  aiHtnated  being. 

Such  principles-  I  ihajl  caU'  by.  the  gcneraL 
name  of  c^eilions;.  wheth^if:  they  difpofe  us  ta 
do  good  or  hurt  to  others*  * 

Perhaps,  in  giving  them  this  general  name,  I 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  word  affelHon  beyond 
its  common  ufe  in  dHTcounrci  Indeed  our  lan- 
guage feems  in  thi«  to  have  departed  a  littlafroia 
analogy  :  For  we  ufe  the  verb  affeSl^  and  the  par- 
ticiple qffeSed^  m  an  indiflferent  fenfe,  fo  that 
they  may  be  joined  either  with  good  or  ill.  -A 
man  may  be  faid  to  be  ill  afFeded  towards  ano-t 
ther  man,  or  well  affedled.  But  the  word  affec-^ 
tiorij  which,  according  to  analogy,  ought  to  have 
the  fanle  iatituje.cf  lignifACfjitioa  )vith  that  .from. 

whicht 
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which  it  is  derived,  and  thercftind  ought  to  he 
applicable  to  ill  afiefUoos  as  urell  us  to  good, 
feems,  by^uftom,  to  be  limited  to  good  af&dionB. 
When  we  fpeak  of  haying  Mfedion  £bx  any  per* 
fon,  it  is  always  underftood  to  !be  a  benevolent 
affedlion,  . 

Malevolent  principies,  fach  as  anger,  xcfeiit- 
ment,  env^,  are  not  commonly  called  i^^Siom^ 
but  rather  paffixms. 

1  take  the  reafon  «»f  this  to  be,  that  the  male- 
volent afTedions  are  aim(||  aii^ays  accompame4 
with  that  perturbation  of  mind  wjiiich  we  pro- 
peilj  call  fdtffiott ;  and  this  pallion,  being  tiie 
moll  confpicooH^  faigt^dieirt,  gives  il:3  iiame  to 
the  whole. 

Even  love,  when  it  goes  beyond  a  certain  de- 
gree, is  called  a  paff^n.  But  it  gets  not  that 
name  when  it  is  fo  moderate  as  aot  to  difcom- 
pofe  ei  man's  mind,  nor  deprive  him  ijit  any  mea- 
fare  of  the  government  of  hiit^el£ 

As  we  give  the  name  of  pqffion^  even  to  bene* 
volent  afiedion  when  it  is  fo  vehement  as  to  djif-- 
compofp  the  mind,  fo,  I  think,  without  trefpaf- 
tfng  much  againft  propriety  of  words,  we  may  • 
give  the  name  of  qffi£lian  even  to  malevolent 
principles,  when  unattended  with  that  diftur- 
bance  of  mind  which  commonly,  though  not  al- 
ways, goes  along  with  them,  and  which  has  made 
them  get  the  name  of  pajfions. 

The  principles  which  lead  us  immediately  to 
defire  the  good  of  others,  and  thofe  that  lead  us 

to 
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to  defire  their  iiurt^  agroe-ia  this^  that  perfons^ 
and  not  things,  afethmr;  immediate,  objed.  ^qth 
imply  our  being  fome  way  aQeded  towards  tjbie 
perfon.  They  ought  r4;h.erefore  to  have  fomc 
common  name  to  exprefs  what  is  common  in  th^ix 
nature;  and  I  know  lio -name more  proper  for 
this  than  affeSkui  v     ::  •    .    i 

Taking  afFedion  Ither^ore  in  this  extenfive 
fenfe,  our  afTe^tions^  are  .very  naturally  divided 
into  betoervolont  and  iii^alev.oleftt,  .according  ,as^ 
they  imply  our  being  w^U  or  ill  aSeiSted  toward^ 
Aeir  objeft;    • 

There  are  fome  things^^common  to  all  benevo- 
lent afFeftions,  others  wherein  they  differ. 

They  differ  both  itk  the  feeling,  or  fenfation^ 
which  is  an  ingredient;  in  all  of  diem,  and  in  the 
objefts  to^  which  they Jir?  di4re(3:ed. 

They  all  agree  iiX  two  things^,  to  wil;*  That  the 
feding.  which  accompanies  them  .is  agreeable.^ 
gnd  that  .they  imply  a  defire  of  good  and  happi- 
nefe  to  their  objed..      .:^.. 

The.  a&dlion  we  beaftq  a  parent,  to  a  child^ 
to  a'  benefa<3x>r, >to  a: pet^pn  in  diflrelsy  to  a  mi,- 
ftrcf8,:differ  not  more  in  tl^eivrobjedi-than  in  tiie 
feelings  they  produce  in^  the  mind.;  We  have 
iDot  names  to  exprefs  the  differences  of  thefe  feel-, 
ings,  but  every  man  is.confcious  of  a.4ifferenpe. 
Yet,  with  all  this  tiiflference,  they  ^grce  fin  being 
agreeable  feelings.         ...  

yoz-.IIL  .      M      r       •  I 
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I  know-  no  -^scepticm  to  thi&  rule,  if  we  di« 
flinguifli,  as  we  ought,  the  feding  whkh  nata- 
ralfy  iiAd  riecicffarSy  att^ds  the  kind  affisdion, 
from  thofe  which  accidaDtaUy,  iii  certain  cireum* 
fiancee,  it  may  produce,  * 

The  parental  affedlion  i8  an  agreeable  feeling ;. 
but  it  makes  the  misfortune  of  miibehaviour  of 
a  child  give  a  deeper  wound  to  the  mifid.  Pity 
is  an  i^teieable  feelings  3>(et  diftrefs,  which  we 
are  not  able  to -relieve,  may  give  a  painful  fym- 
pathy.  Love  to  one  of  the  other  fex  i^i^n  agree- 
able feeling ;  but  where  it  do^s  not  meet  with 
a  proper  return,  it  may  give  the  inoft  pungent 
diftrefs. 

The  joy  and  comfort  of  human  life  coniifts  in 
the  reciprocal  exercife  of  kind  affe^iioiis^  and 
without  them  life  would  be  tindefirable/ 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Lord  SHAFffisBURy, 
and  by  many  other  judicious  moralifts.  That 
even  the  epicure  and  the  debauchee^  who  ara 
thought  to  place  all  their  happinefs  in  tliie  grati- 
fications of  fehfe,  and  to  purfue  thefe  ais  their  on- 
ly objeft,  can  find  no  relifli  in  folitary  indulgent 
ces  of  this  kind,  but  in  thofe  oilly  that  are  mixed 
with  fecial  intercourfe,'  arid  a  reciprocal  ex- 
change of  kind  afiedions. 

CicjERo  has  obferved,  thiat  -the  word  c(i$mvium^ 
which  in  Latin  iignifies  a  feaft,  is^not  borrowed 
^om  eating  or  from  drinking,  but  from  that  fa» 
^ial  intercourfe  whiphi  'l>cing  the  chief  part  of 

fuch 
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iiich  an  entertainment/  gives  the  name  to  the 
•whole'. 

Mutual  ^nd  afedions  txe  undoubtedly  the 
•balm  of  life,  and  of  all  the  enjoyments  comihoft 
^o  good  and  bad  men,  are  the  chief.  If  a  man 
4iiad  no  pei^on  whom  he  loved  or  efteemed,  no 
tperfon  who  loved  or  efteemed  hini,  how  wretch* 
^ed  muft  his  <:ondition  be  I  Surely  i,  man  capable 
of  refledion  would  choofe  to  pals  out  of  exift^ 
^nee,  rather  than  to  live  in  fuch  a  ftate. 

It  has  been,'  by  the  Poets,  reprefented  as  the 
dftate  of  fome  bloody  and  barbarous  tyrants ;  but 
Poets  are  allowed  to  paint  a  little  beyond  the 
dife.  Atreus  i«  reprefented  as  faying,  Oderint 
dum  metuunt.  ^  I  care  not  for  their  hatred,  pro- 
^*  viding  they  dread  my. power. '^^  I  believe  there 
tiever  was  a  man  fo  difpofed  towards  all  man- 
kind* The  moft  odious  tyrant  that  ever  was, 
will  have  his  favourites,  whofe  affediion  he  en- 
deavours to  deferve  or  to  bribe,  and  to  whom  he 
-bears  fome  good  will. 

We  may  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  principle^ 
that  all  benevolent  affedions  are,  in  their  nature, 
agreeable  ;  and  that,  next  to  a  good  confcience, 
to  which  they  are  always  friendly,  and  never  can 
be  adverfe,  they  make  the  capital -part  of  human 
happinefs. 

Another  ingredient  effential  to  every  benevot- 
lent  alTedion,  and  from  which  it  take^the  name, 
is  a  deilre  of  the  good  and  happinefs  of  the  ob- 
Jeft. 

M  2  The 
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The  ohjcd  of  bcoeyolent  aflfeftioix :  therefore, 
muft  be  feme  being  capable  of  happinefs.  When 
\verfpjs9k  of  affeifliop  to  a  houfci,  or  to  any^inani* 
m^le.^bing,  tlie  word  ifaas  a  diff^fent  meaning. 
roif.t^?(t\whicJti,:b^.  no  capacity  of. enjoyment,  or 
of  fijflferingy  may  be  an  objejft  of  liking.or  difgiift, 
but  cannot  poffibly.be: an  Qbje<3:  either  ;of  rbene- 
yol^rit  or  malpvbleijt  afiedioct*: i'.ri-      ■  - .  *     . . 

:^  thing  may  be  defiired  eithfiir  on  its  own  ac- 
county  or. as  the  means  in  otder  to  ijomething  elfe* 
That  only  can  prpperly  be  called  an :  objeft  of 
defire,  which  is  defired  upon  its  own  account ; 
and  it  is  only ;fuch  .defires  that  I  call  principles  of 
adion.  Wi^^n  any  thing  is  defired  as  the  means 
only,  tbej:;e.  muft  be  an  end  for  which  it  is  de- 
flrftd  5  9tOd  the  delire  of  the  end  is,  in  this  cafe, 
the  principle  of  adlion.  The  m^ans  are.  defired 
only  as  they  t;Qnd  to  thj^^-.end  ;  and  if  different, 
or  eyen  contrary  nieaps  tended,  to  the;  fame  end, 
they  WQuld  l?e  equaljy  defire^.  -  .  ,:■ 

On  this  account  I  confid^r  thofe  affe|£lipns  on- 
ly^ benevolenj:,  wlierethegoodof  the objeijl  is 
defire4  vfltiipately,,  and;PPj;  as  the  means  only,  in 
order  to  fomethii)g  elfe.       ^ 

To  fay  tliat  we  defire  the^  good  of  others,  only 
in  qrdcr  to  procure  fome  pjeafvire  or  good  to  our- 
selves, is  to  fay  that  there  h  no  benevolent  affec- 
tior^  in  hpman  nafure,  -  , 

This  indeed  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  Phi- 
lofophcrs,  both  in  ancient  and  in  later  times.  I 
intff nd  not  to  examine  this  opinion  in  this  placp^ 

cpncciviiig 
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conceiving  it  proper  to  give  that  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of 'adiftn  in  man,  which  appears  toi  me  to 
be^  jiift,  *  before  I  examine  the  fy  ftems  wherein 
they  fiave  been  miftaken  or  mifreprefented; 

I  obferve  only  at  prefeht,  tkhi  it  appears  as  im- 
reafonable  to  tefolve  all  our  benevolent  afFeftions 
into  felf-love,  as  it  would  be  to  refolve  hunger 
and  thirft  int6  felf-Itfve; 

Thefe  appetites  are  ne'ceflary  for  the  prefeVva- 
tioli  of  the  individual.  Benevolent  afFedlions  are 
no  lefs  neceiflary  for  the  prcfervation  of  fociety 
among  incti,  withotat  which  man  would  become 
an  eafy  prey  to  the  beafts  of  the  field. 

We  are  placed  in  this  world,  by  the  Atthor 
of -OUT  being,  furrounded- with  many  objefts  tliat 
are  neceflary  ot  ufeful  to  us^  and  with  many  that 
may  hurt  us.  We  are  led,  not  by  rcafon  and 
felf-love  only,  but  by  many  inftinfts,  and  appe- 
tites, and  natural  defires^  to  feck  the  former  and 
to  avoid  the  latter. 

But  of  all  the  things  of  this  world,  man  may 
be  the  moft  ufeful,  or  the  moft  htirtful  to  man. 
Every  man  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  with 
whom  he  lives.  Every  man  has  po\ter  t6  do 
much  good  to  his  fellow- men,  and  to  do  fnoi*e 
hurt. 

We  cannot  live  without  the  fociety  of  men  ; 
and  it  would  be  impoffible  to  live  in  foriety,  if 
men  were  not  difpofed  to  do  much  of  that  good 
to  men,  and  but  little  of  that  hurt,  which  it  is 
in  their  power  to  do. 

M  3  But 
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But  how  fhall  this  end,  fo  neceflary  to  the  ex^ 
iftence  of  human  fociety,  and  confequently  ta 
the  exiilence  of  the  human  fpecies,  be  accom* 
pUflxed?  .         •• 

If  we  judge  fcom:  analogy^  we  mult  conclude^ 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  o£  oncconduft^  our 
rational  principles- are  aided  by  principles  of  an 
inferior  order,  fimilar  to  thofe.  by  which  many 
brute-animals  live  in  fociety  with<  their  ipecies  ;^ 
and  that  by  means  of  fuch  principles^  that  de- 
gree of  regularity  is  x)bferved^  which  we  find  in 
all  focieties  of  men^  whether  wife  or  foQlifh,  vir-- 
tuous  or  vicious. 

The  benevolent  affex^ions  planted  m  humane 
nature,  appear  therefore  no  lefs  neceiiary  for  tfa«^ 
prefer vation  of  the  human  fpecies,  than  the  ap«- 
petites  of  hunger  and  third. 


CHAP.    IV. 

■    Of  the  particular  Benevoknt  AffeSlims^ 

■ 

HAVING  premifed  thefe  things  in  general 
concerning  benevolent  affedtions,  I  fhall 
now  attempt  fome  enumeration  of  them. 

I.  The^r/?  I  mention  is  that  of  parents  and? 
children,  and  other  near  relations. 

This  we  commonly  call  natural  afFedion.  Eve* 
ry  language  has  a  name  for  it.  It  is  common  X.^ 
us  with  mod  of  the  brute-animals  ;  and  is  va- 

rioufly 
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riojxfly  modified 'Itv-idiSerent  griimals^  according 
afi^  it  is  more  w  lefs  necdFarx  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  thfe  fpccics. 

Many  bf  tlje  iafea-tribe  Heed  no  other  care 
of  ipdreots^  than,  that  the  eggs  be  laid  in  a  pro* 
pei:  place^  where  they  ihall  have  neither  too  little 
nor  too  tiiuch  heat^  add  ivhere  the  animal,  aa 
fooii  as  it  is  hatched^  ihall  find  its  natural  food« 
This  icaiie' the  parent  takes,;  and  ho  more. 

Isioth^  tribes^  the  yoiing  muft  be  lodgedtiii 
fome  fecret  place,  where .  they  canndt  be  eafily 
di&dveted  by  their  .eoeihies.^  They  muft  be 
chef iflxed  by  the  wlunnth  of  the  parent's  body. 
Tfa^y.jnuft  be  fuckkd,  and  fed  at  firft  with  ten-^ 
der  &od  ;  attended  :ip  their  excuriions,  and 
guarded  from  danger,  till  they  have  learned 
by  ;experience,  and  by  the  example,  of  their 
patents,  to  provide  fdr  their  own  fubfiftence  and 
fafety.  With  what  affiduity  and.  tender  afiec'^ 
tion  this  is  done  by  the  pareints,  in  every  fpecies 
diat  requires  it,  is  wUl  known«  ^ 

The  eggs  of  the  feathered  tribe  are  commonly 
hatched  by  incubation' of  the.  dam^  who  leaves 
off  at  once  her  fprightlymotions  and  migrations^ 
and  confines  herfelf  to  her  folitary  and  painful 
talk,  cheered  by  the  fong  of  her  matb  upon  a' 
neighbouring  boughi  and  fometimes  fdd  by  him^ 
fometimes  relieved  in  her  incubation,  while  ifae 
gathers  a  fcanty  meal,  and  with  the  greateft  dif- 
patch  returns  to  her  poft. 

M  4  The. 


.  The  jnoung  birds  of  many,  fpecies  arc  fo  very 
tender  and  delicate,  that  man,  wkh  all  his  wif-^ 
dom  and  experience,  would  not  be  able  to  reair 
one.  to  maturity*  But  the  parents,  without  any 
experience,  know  perfedlyhaw  to  reai  fome* 
times.ajd02en.0r more  at  one  brood,  and  to  give 
every  one  itsiportioa  ini^oe  feaibih  They  kn9W 
the  food  beft  fuited  to  .'their  delicate  conftitution^ 
which  is  fometiobe^  afforded  by  iNaturc,fome^ 
times  mud  be  cooked  and  half  digefted^athe 
flbmaeb  of  the  parent^^^:--  .' 

la  fome.  animals^  Nature  -^haith  furniflied  the 
female  with. a  kind  of  fecond  womb,  into  which 
the  young  retire  dccafionally,  for  food>  warmth, 
and  the  conveniency  6f  being  carried  about  with 
thei  mother.  1  :      1    -   : 

■-.  jIt  would  be  endlefi  to  recount , all  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  parental  afiedlioii  is  exprefled 
by  brutetanimaW 

:He.  muft,  in  my  apprehenfion,  have  a  very 
ftrange  complexion-  of  underftanding,  who  can 
furvey  the  various  ways  in  which  the  young  of 
the  various,  fpecies  are  reared,  without  wonder, 
without  pious  admiration  of  that  manifold  ..Wif- 
dam,.  which  hath  fo  IkilfuUy  fitted  meana  to  ends, 
in  fuch  sm  infinite  variety  of  ways. 
.  In  ajl  the, brute-animals  we  are  acquainted 
with,  the  end  of  the  parental  afieftion  is  comr 
pletely  anfwered  in  a  Ihort  time  ;  and  then  it 
ceafcs  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

The 
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The  infancy  of  man  is  longer  and  more  help- 
lefs  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  The  pareif- 
tal  aflfeftion  is  neceflary  for  many  years  ;  it  is 
highly  ufeful  through  Ufe ;  and  therefore  it  ter- 
minates only  with  life.  It  extends  to  children's 
children  without  any  diminution  of  its  force. 

Howl  common  is  it  to  fee  a  young  woman,  in 
the  gayeft  period  of  life,  who  has  fpent  her  days 
in  mirth,  arid  her  nights  inprdfou«d  fleep,  with- 
out folicitude  or  care,  alt  at  once  transformed! 
into  the  careful,  the  folicitous^,  the  watchful 
nurfe  of  her  dear  infant :  doing  nothing  hy  day 
hut  gax:ing  upon  it,  and  ferviiig  it  in  the  m-eaneft 
office^^;  by  night,  depriving  herfelf  of  found 
fleep  for  months,  that  it  may  lie  fafe  in  her  arms: 
Forgetful  of  herfelf,  her  whole  care  is  centered 
in  this  little  objed.        - 

Such  a  fuddea  ^  transformation'  of  her  whole 
habits,  :and  occupation,  and  turn  of  mind,  if  we 
did  not  fee  it  every  day,  would  appear  a  mor« 
wonderful  metamorpbojis  than  any  that  Ovid  baa 
defcribed.  .  • 

This,  however,  i^  the  work  of^jfaturc,  and  not 
the  effeft  of  reafon  and  reflection.  For  we  fee 
it  in  the  good  ai^  *in  the  bad,  ii>  the  moft 
thoughtlefs^  as  well  as  in  the  thoughtful. 

Nature  has  affigned  different  departments  to 
the  father  and  mother  in  rearing  their  offspring* 
This  may  be  feen  in  many  brute-animals ;  and 
that  it  is  fo  in  the  human  fpecies,  was  long  age 
obierved  by  Socrates,  and  moft  bejiutifully  it- 

luftrated 
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luftrated  by  him,  as  we  learn  from  Xknqphon's 
Oeconomicks.  The  parental  aflfeftion  in  the  dif- 
ferent fexes  is  exadlly  adapted  to  the  office  af- 
figned  to  each.  The  father  would  linake  an  auk- 
ward  nurfe  to  a  new-born  cbild»  and  the  mother 
too  indulgent  a  guardian.  But  both  adt  with 
propriety  and  gr«ce  in  their  proper  fphere. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  When  the  office  of 
rearing  a  child  is  transferred  from  the  parent  to 
another  perfon,  Nature  feems  to  t^Ansfer  the  af- 
fedion  along  with  the  office.  A  wet  nurfe,  or 
even  a  dry  nurfe,  has  conunonly  the  fame  affec- 
tion for  her  nurlling,  as  if  fhe  had  bom  it.  The 
fad  is  fo  well  known  that  nothing  needs  be  faid 
to  confirm  it ;  and  it  feetns  to  be  the  work  of 
Nature. 

Our  affedions  are  not  immediately  in  our 
power,  as  our  outward  adions  are.  Nature  has 
direded  them  to  certain  objeds.  We  may  do 
kind  offices  without  affedion;  but  we  cannot 
create  an  affedion  which  Nature  has  not  given. 

Reafon  might  teach  a  man  that  his  children 
are  particulate  committed  to  his  care  by  the 
providence  of  God,  and,  on  that  account,  that 
he  ought  to  attend  to  them  as  his  particular 
charge ;  but  reafon  could  not  teach  him  to 
love  them  more  than  other  children  of  equal 
merit,  or  to  be  more  afflided  for  their  misfor- 
tunes or  mifbehaviour. 

v  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  that  peculiar  fen- 

fibility  of  jiffedion,  with  regard  to  his  own  chil- 

'  i . .    .  .  .  dren. 
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dren^  is  not  the  effe<^  of  reafoning  or  refledion^ 
but  the  effedl  of  that  conftitution  which  Nature 
has  given  him. 

There  are  Ibme  aSeftions  which  we  may  call 
rational^  becaufe  they  are  grounded  upon  ah  opi- 
nion of  merit  in  the  objed.  The  parental  affec- 
tion is  not  of  this  kind.  For  though  a  man's  af- 
jk&ioa  to  hii  child  may  be  increafed  by  merits 
and  diminiffaed  by  demerit^  I  think  no  man  will 
&y^  that  it  took  its  rife  from  an  opinion  of  me- 
rit. It  is  not  opinion  that  creates  the  aSedion^ 
but  aflfd£lion  often  creates  opinion.  It.is  apt  to* 
pervert  the  judgment,  and  create  an  opinion  of 
merit  where  there  is  none. 

Thb  abfbiute  neceffity  of  this  parental  affec- 
tion, in  order  to  the  continuance  of  the  human 
i^>eciesy  is  fo  apparent,  that  there  is  no  need  of 
arguments  to  prove  it.  The  rearing  of  a  child 
from  its  birth  to  maturity  requires  fo  much  time 
and  care,  and  fuch  K&finite  attentions,  that,  if  it 
were  ta  be  done  nlerdy  from  confideratibns  of 
reafon  and  duty^  and  were  not  fweetened  hy 
afiediou  in  parents,  nurfes  and  guardians,  there 
is  reafoik  to  d<Hibt,  whether  one  child  in  ten  thou- 
jGuad  would  ever  be  reared. 

Befide  the  aWolute  neceffity  of  this  part  of  the 
human  conftitution  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
^ecies,  its  utility  is  very  great,  for  tempering 
the  giddinefs  and  impetuofity  of  youthj  and  im- 
proving its  knowledgie  by  the  prudence  and  ex- 
perience 
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pericnce  of  age,  for  encouraging  induftry  ahd 
frugality  in  the  parents,  fti  order  to  provide- f(^ 
their  children,  for  the  folace  and  fupport  of  pa- 
rents under  the  infirmities  of  old  age ;  not  to 
mention  that  it  probably  gave  rife  to  the 'firft  ci- 
vil governments,  :.    :•* 

It  does  not  appear  that  the.  parental,  and  other 
family  affedlions^  are,  in  general^  either  too  flrong 
or  too  weak  forranfwering  their  end.  -i  If  they 
were  too  weak,  parents,  would,  be  moft  apt  to  err 
on:  the  fide  of  undue  feverity  ;  if  too  ftrong,  of 
undue  indulgence.  Aa  they  are  in  fad,  I  believe 
no  man  can  fay,  that  the  errors  are  more  general 
on  on  fide  than  on  the  other. 

When  thefe  afFeSions  are  ^exerted  according  to 
their  intention,  under  the  direifbion  of  wifdom  and 
prudence,:  the  economy  of  fuch  a  family  is  a  moft 
dfelightful  fpedlacle,  and  fumifhes  the  moll  agree- 
able and  affedling  fubjeft  to  the  pencil  of  the 
painter,  and  to  the  pen  of  the  orator  and  poet.    . 

2.  The  «^A:r  benevolent  aSedion  I  mention  is 
gratitude  to  jb^nefadors.  i     ;  .  .  ; 

That  good  offices  are,  by  the  very  conftitutibn 
of  out:hature,.apt  to  produce  good^^ will  towards 
the  benefador,  in  good  and  bad  men,  in  the  fa- 
:v^ge  and  in  the  civilized,  cannot  furely  be  de- 
nied by  any  one,  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  hu- 
man nature. 

The  danger  of  perverting  a  man's  judgment 
by  gG^od  deeds,  where  he  ought  to  have  no  bias, 
■is   fo  well  known,  that  it  is  dilhonourable  in 

judges. 
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judges,  fin  witncfles^  inrelecElors  to  offices,  of  trufl:> 
to  aocept  of  t&em  ;  alsd,  in  all  civilized  nations, 
they  arb,  in  fuch  cafes>  prohibited,  aa  the  means 
of  corruption.    '  ^ 

Thofe-  who  '  would  corrupt  the  fentence  of  a: 
judge,  the  teftimony  of  a  witnefs,  or  the  vote  of 
an  elector,  know  well,! that  they*  muil  mot  make 
a  bargaiYi,  or  ftipulate  what  is  to  be  done  in  re« 
turn.  This ^wouldihock-evety! mail  who  has  the 
leaft  preten€on  to  moiials.  Ifthe  perfon  can  on- 
ly be  prevailed  upon 'fo  accept' the  good  office,  as 
a  teftimony  of  pure  and  diiinterefted  friendfhip, 
it  is  left  to  work  upon'  his  gratitude.  He  finds 
himfelf:  under  a  kind  of  moral  obligation  to  con- 
fider  the  caufe  of  his  benefadtor  and  friend  in 
the  moft  favourable  light.  He  finds  it  eafier  to 
jjiflify  his  conduft  to  himfelf,  by  favouring  the 
intereft  of  his  behefador,  than  by  oppofing  it. 

Thus  the  principle  of  gratitude  is  fuppofed^ 
even  in  the  nature  of  a  bribcw  Bad  men  know 
hqw  to  make  this. natural  principle  the  moft  e£- 
feftual  means,  of  corruption.  The  very  heft 
things  may  be  turned  to  a  bad  ufe.  But  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  this  principle,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  Nature  in  planting  it  in  the  human  breaft, 
are,  evidently,  to  promote  good- will  among  men, 
and  to  give  to  good  offices  the  power  of  multi- 
plying their  kind,  like  feed  fown  in  the  earth, 
which  brings  a  return,  with  increule. 

Whether  there  be,  or  be  not,  in  the  more  fa- 
gacious  brutes,  foraething  that  may  be  called 

gratitude^ 
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gratitude,  I  will  not  difpute.  We  mnft  aUov 
this  important  difference  between  their  gr^itude 
and  that  of  the  humand  Jcind,  that,  in  the  laft, 
the  mind  of  the  benefador  is  chiefly  regarded, 
in  the  §x%  the  external  adion  only,  Abiiiite- 
animal  will  be  as  kindly  affedcd  to  bun  who 
feeds  it  in  order  to  kill  aad  eat  it^  as  to  faifn  l¥h6 
<ioes  it  &om  affedion. 

A  man  may  be  juftly  entitled  to  onr  gtdtitude, 
for  an  office  that  is  ufefiii^  though  k  be,  at  the 
fame,  difagreeable ;  and  not  only  fox  doing,  but 
for  forbearing  what  he  had  a  right  to  do.  A- 
mong  men,  k  is  not  every,  beneficial  office  that 
claims  our  gratitude,  bnt  fochoaly  as  are  n<^  due 
to  us  in  juflice.  A  favour  aibhe  gives,  a  claim  to. 
gratitude ;  and  a  favour  muft  be  ibmetfaidg  more 
than  juftice  requires.  It  does  not  appear  that; 
brutes  have  any  conception  of  juftice.  They. 
can  neither  diflinguifb  hurt  from  injury,  nor  a 
&vour  from  a  good  office  that  is  due. 

3.  A  third  natural  benervoles^  a0edion  is,  pity 
and  compaffion  towards  the  diftreffed. 

Of  all  perfons,  thofe  in  diftrefs  ftahd  moft  in 
need  of  our  good  offices.  And,  for  that  reafon, 
the  Author  of  Nature  hath  planted  in  the  breaft 
of  every  human  creature  a  powerful  advocate  to 
plead  their  caufe. 
^  In  man,  apd  in '  fome  other  animals,  there  are 
iigns  of  diftrefs,  which  Nature  hath  both  taught 
them  to  ufe,  and  taught  all  men  to  underftand 
without  any  interpreter.    THefe  natural  figns 
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arc  more  eloquent  than  language ;  they  move 
our  hearts^  and  produce  a  fympathy,  and  a  deiire 
to  give  relief. 

There  are  few  hearts  fp  hard,  but  great  diftrefs 
will  conquer  their  anger,  their  indignation,  and 
every  malevolent  afFedion. 

We  fjrmpathife  even  with  the  traitor  and  with 
the  afiaffin,  when  we  fee  him  led  to  execution. 
It  is  only  felf-pr6fervation,  and  the  public  good» 
that  makes  us  reludlantly  aifent  to. his  being  cut 
offfrom  among  men. 

The  practice  of  the  Canadian  nations  toward 
their  prifoners  would  tempt  one  to  think,,  that 
they  have  been  able  to  root  out  the  principle  of 
companion  from  their  nature.  But  this,  I  ap- 
prehend, would  be  a  rafh  conclufion.  It  is  only 
a  part  of  the  prifoners  of  war  that  they  devote  to 
a  cruel  death.  This  gratifies  the  revenge  of  the 
women  and  children  who  have  loft  their  huf- 
bands  and  fathers  in  the  war.  The  other  pri- 
foners are  kindly  ufed,  and  adopted  as  brethren. 

Compaffion  with  bodily  pain  is  no  doubt  weak- 
ened among  thefe  favages,  bccaufe  they  are  train-^ 
ed  from  their  infancy  to  be  fuperior  to  death, 
and  to  every  degree  of  pain ;  and  he  is  thought 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  man,  who  caruiot  defy 
his  tormentors,  and  fing  his  death-fong  in  the 
midft  of  •the  moft  cruel  tortures.  He  who  can 
do  this,  is  honoured  as  a  brave  man,  though  aq 
ejjemy.     But  he  muft  perifh  in  the  experiment. 
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r  A  Canadian  has  the  moll :perfeft  contempt  for 
every  man  who  thinks  pain  an  intolerable  eviL* 
And  nothing  is  fo  apt  to  ftifle  compaffion  as  con» 

■ 

tempt,  and  an  appirehenfion,.  that  the  evil  ftfffer- 
cdis-Tiothing  but  what  pnght  to  be  manfully 
borne. 

It  mnft  alfo  be.  obiierved,  that  iavages  fet  no 
bounds  to  their  revenge,  Thofe  who  find  no 
protedion  in  laws  and  government  never  think 
ihemfelves  fafe,  but  in  the  deftnuSlion  of  their 
enemy.  And  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  ci- 
vil government  is, .  that  it  tempers  the  cruel  paf- 
fion  of  revenge,  and  opens  the  heart  to  compaf- 
fion with  every  human  woe. 

It  feeras  to  be  falfe  re^ligioxi  only,  that  is  able 
fo  check  the  tear  of  compaffioa. 

We  are  told,  that,  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  a 
man  condemned  to  be  burned  as  an  obftinate  he- 
retick,  meets  with  no  compaffion,  even  from  the 
multitude.  It  is  true,  they  are  taught  to  look 
upon  him  as  an  enemy  to  .God,  and  doomed  to 
hell-fire.  But  ihould  not  this  very  circunaftancc 
move  compaffion  ?  Surely  it  would,  if  they  were 
not  taught,  that,:  in  this  cafe^  it  is  a  crime  to  fhew 
compaffion,  or  -even  to  feel  it* 

4.  A /o«r/^  benevolent  affisftion  is,  efteem  of 
the  wife  and  the  good. 

•  The  v/orfl:  nien  cannot  avoid  feeling  this  in 
fome  degree.  Efteem,  veneration,  devotion,  ar.e 
different  degrees  of  the  faine  aflfedlion.  The  pc^-- 
fefltion  of  vvifdom,  power  and  goodnefs,  which, 
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belongs  only  to  the  Almighty,  is  the  objeft  of 
thelaft. 

It  may  be  a  doubt,  whether  this  principle  of 
fefteetn,  as  well  as  that  of  gratitude,  ought  to  be 
ranked  in  the  order  of  animal  ptihciples,  or  if 
they  ought  not  rathfer  to  be  placed  in  a  higher 
order.  They  are  certainly  more  allied  to  the  ra- 
tional nature  than  the  others  that  have  been 
named;  nor  is  it  evident,  that  there  is  any  thing 
in  brute-animals  that  deferves  the  fame  name. ' 

There  is  indeed  a'fab6rdination  in  a  herd  of 
cattle,  and  in  a  flock  of  fhecp,  which,  I  believe, 
is  determined  by  ftr<Jngth  and  courage,  as  it  is 
among  favage  tribes  of  men.  I  have  been  in- 
formed, that,  in  a  pa^k  of  hounds,  a  ftanch  hound 
acquires  a  degree  orefteeih  in  the  pack  ;  fo  that, 
when  the  dogs  are  wandering  in  queft  of  the 
fcerit,  if  he  opens,  the  piack  immediately  clofes 
in  with  him,  when  they  would  not  regard  the 
opening  of  a  dog  of  no  reputation.  This  is 
fomething  like  a  refpedl  to  wifdom. 

But  I  have  placed  efteemof  the  wife  and  good 
.  in  the  order  of  animal  principles,  not  from  any 
perfuaflon  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  brute-animals, 
but  becaufe,  I  think,  it  appears  in  the  moft  un- 
improved and  in  the  moft  degenerate  part  of  our 
fpecies,  even  in  thofe  in  whom  we  hardly  per- 
ceive any  exertion,  either  of  reafon  or  virtue. 

I  will  not,  however,  difpute  with  any  man 
who  thinks  that  it  deferves  a  more  honourable 
name  than  that  of  an  animal  principle.     It  is  of 
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fmall  importance  what  name  we  give  it,  if  we* 
are  fatisfied  that  there  is  fuch  a  principle  in  the 
human  conltitution. 

5.  Friendfhip  is  another  benevolent  afieAiom 

Of  this  we  have  fome  inftances  famous  in  hi- 
ftory:  Few  indeed;  but fufficient  to  Ihew,  that 
human  nature  is  fufceptible  of  that  extraordi- 
nary  attachment,  fympathy  and  affection,  to  one 
or  a  few  perfons,'  which  the  ancients  thought  a- 
lone  worthy  of  the  name  of  friendfhip. 

The  Epicureans  found  it  viery  difficult,  to  i?e- 
concile  the  exiftence  of  friendfhip  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  feft.  They  were  not  fo  bold  as 
to  deny  its  exiftence.  They  even  boafted  that 
there  had  been  more  attachments  of  that  kind 
between  Epicureans  than  in  any  other  fed.  But 
the  difficulty  was,  to  account  for  real  friendfhip 
upon  Epicurean  principles.  They  went  into  diffe- 
rent hypothefes  upon  this  point,  three  of  which 
are  explained  by  Torquatus  the  Epicurean,,  in 
Cicero's  book,  De  Finibus. 

Cicero,  in  his  reply  to  TaRQ^UAxus,^  examines 
all  the  three,  and  fhews.them  all  to  be  either  in- 
confiftent  with  the  nature  of  true  friendfhip,  or 
inconfiftent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Epicurean  fed. 

As  to  the  friendfhip  which  the  Epicureans 
boafted  of  among  thofe  of  their  fed,  Cicero  does 
not  queftion  the  fad,  but  obferves,  that,  as  there 
are  many  whofe  pradice  is  worfe  than  their 
principles,  fo  there  are  fome  whofe  principles 
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are  worfe  than  their  pradice,  and  that  the  bad 

■ 

principles  of  thefe  Epicureans  Were  overcome  by 
the  goodnefs  of  their  nature. 

6.  Among  the  benevolent  affedions,  the  paf- 
fion  of  love  between  the  fexes  cannot  h6  over- 
looked. 

Although  it  is  commonly  the  theme  of  Poets, 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  the  Philofopher, 
as  it  is  a  mofl  important  part  of  the  human  fcon- 
flitution. 

It  is  no  doubt  made  up  of  various  ingtedients, 
as  many  other  principles  of  adiori  are,  but  it 
certainly  cannot  exift  without  a  very  ftrong  be- 
nevolent aflfedlion  toward  its  objeft ;  in  whom 
it  finds^  or  conceives,  every  thing  that  is  amiable 
and  excellent,  and  even  fomething  more  than 
human.  I  confider  it  here,  only  as  a  benevolent 
affe<{lion  natural  to  man.  And  that  it  is  fo,  no. 
xtiah  can  doubt  who  ever  felt  its  force. 

It  is  evidently  intended  by  Nature  to  diretS:  a 
man  in  the  choice  of  a  mate,  with  whom  he  de- 
fires  to  live,  and  to' rear  an  offspring. 

It  has  effectually  fecured  this  end  in  all  ages, 
and  in  every  ftat6  of  fociety. 

The  paffion  of  love,  and  the  pdrental  affedion, 
are  counterparts  to  each  other  ;  and  when  they 
are  conduced  with  prudence,  and  meet  with  a 
proper  return,  are  the  fource  of  all  domeftic  fe- 
licity, the  greateft,  next  to  that  of  a  good  con- 
science, which  this  world  affords* 
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As,  in  the  prefent  finite  of  things,  pain  often 
dwells  near  to  pleafure,  and  forrow  to  joy,  k 
needs  not  be  thought  ftrange,  that  a  paffibn^  fit- 
ted and  intended  by  l^ature  to  yield  the  great- 
eft  worldly  felicity,  fhould,  by  being' ill  regulat- 
ed, or  wrong  direded,  prove  the  occafion  of  the 
moil  pungent  diftrefs. 

But  its  joys  and  its  griefs,  its  diderent  modi- 
fications in  the  different  fexes,  and  its  ii^uence 
upon  the  character  of  both,  though  very  impor- 
tant fubjeds,  are  fitter  to  ^e  fimg  than  faid  ;  and 
I  leave  them  to  thofe  who  have  flept  upon  the 
two-topped  Parnaflus. 

7.  The  laji  benevolent  afiedlon  I  fhaU  men- 
tion is,  what  we  commonly  cbJI  public  Jpirit,  that 
is,  an  aSedioH  ta  any  conununity  to  which  we 
belong. 

If  there  be  any  man  qnite  deftitute  of  this  af- 
jEedion,  he  muft  be  as  great  a  ^lonfter  as  a  man 
born  with  two  heads.  Its  effeds  are  manifeft.in 
the  whole  of  human  life,  and  in  the  hiftory  of 
all  nations. 

The  fituation  of  a  great  part  of  mankind,  in- 
deed, is  fach,  that  their  thoughts  and  views  muft 
be  confined  within  a  very  narrow  fphere,  and 
be  very  much  engrofled  by  their  pi;ivate  con- 
cerns. With  regard  to  an  eixtenfive  public,  fucb 
as  a  ftate  or  nation,  they  are  like  a  drop  to  the 
ocean,  fo  that  they  have  rarely  an  opportunity ' 
of  afting  with  a  view  to  it. 

lu 
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In  many,  whofe  adlions  may  afFeft  the  public, 
and  whofe  rank  and  ftation  lead  them  to  think 
of  it,  private  paffiqns  may  be  an  overmatch  foir 
public  fpirit.  All  that  can  be  inferred  from  this 
is,  that  their  public  fpirit  is  weak,  not  that  it 
does  not  exift. 

If  a  man  wilhes.  well  to  the  public,  and  is- 
jeady  tq  do  good  to  it  rather  than  Tiurt,  when  it 
eofts  him  nothing,  he  has  fome  affeftion  to  it,^ 
though  it  may  be  fcandaloufly  weak  in  degree. 

I  believe  every  man  has  it  in  one  degree*  or 
another.  What  man  is  there  who  does  not  rc- 
fent  fatyfipal  refledliiQtns  upon  his  country,  or 
iipon  any  community  of  which  he  is  a  mem« 
ber  ? 

--    • '.      .    .         * 

r  Whether  the  affedion  be  to  a  coUdge  or  to  a 
cloifter,  to  a  clan  or  to  a  profeffion,  to  a  party  or 
to  a  nation,  it  is  public  fpirit.  Thefe  affeAions 
differ,  not  in  Iqnd,  but  in  the  extent  of  their 
objedl. 
The  objedl  extends  as  our  connexions  extend  j 

■ 

.^nd  a  fenfe  of  the  connedtion  carries  the  affec- 
tion along  with  it  to  ev^ry  community  to  whicU 
we  can  ?pply  the  pronouns  we  and  our. 

Friend,  parent,  neighbour^  firft  it  will  embrace. 
His  country  next,  and  then  all  human  race. .  FoP£» 

Even  in  the  mifanthrope,  this  affef^ion  is  not 
-extinguifhed.  It  is  overpowered  by  the  appre- 
henfion  he  has  of  the  wortjileflhefs,  the  bafenefe^ 
find  the  ingratitude  of  mankind.    Convince  him, 
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that  there  is  any  amiable  quality  in  the  fpecies, 
and  immediately  his  philanthropy  revives,  and 
rejoices  to  find  an  objedl  on  which  it  can  exert 
itfelf. 

Public  fpirit  has  this  in  common  with  every 
fubordinate  principle  of  adion,  that,  when  it  i$ 
not  under  the  government  of  realbn  aiid  virtue, 
it  may  produce  much  evil  as  well  as  good.  .  Yet, 
where  there  is  Jeaft  of  reafpn  aad  virtue,  to  re* 
gulate  it,  its  good  far  overbalances  its  ill. 

It  fometimes  kindles  or  inflames  animofities 
between  communities,  or  contending  parties, 
and  makes  then^  treat  each  other  with  little  re- 
gard to  juftice.  It  kindles  wars  between  na* 
tions,  and  makes  them  deftroy  one  another  for 
trifling  caufes.  But,  without  it,  fociety  could 
not  fubfift,  and  every  community  would  be  a 
rope  of  faqd. 

When  under  the  diredlion  of  reafon  and  vir- 
tue, it  is  the  very  image  of  God  in  the  foul. 
It  diffufes  its  benign  influence  as  far  as  its  power 
extends,  and  participates  in  the  happinefs  of 
God,  and  of  the  whole  creation, 

Thefe  are  the  benevolent  aflfe^tions  which  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  parts  of  the  human  conilitur 
tion. 

If  any  one  thinks  the  enumeration  incomplete, 
and  that  there  are  natural  benevolent  afFedions, 
which  are  not  included  under  any  of  thofe  that 
baye  been  named,  I  fliall  very  readily  liften  to 
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fuch  a  corredion,  being  feniible  that  fuch  enu- 
merations are  very  often  incomplete. 

If  others  ftiould  think  that  a«y,  or  all,  the  af- 
fe6tions  I  have  named,  -are  acquired  by  educa- 
tion, or  by  habits  and  aflbciations  grounded  on 
•ielf-love,  and  are  not  original  parts  of  our  confti- 
tution ;  this  is  a  point  upon  which,  indeed,  thqjre 
has  been  much  fubtile  difputation  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  and  which,  I  belieVe,  muft  be  de- 
termined from  what  a  man,  by  careful  refledion, 
may  feel  in  himfelf,  rather  than  from  what  he 
obferves  in  others.  But  I  decline  entering  into 
this  difpute,  till  I  fhall  have  explained  that  prin- 
<:iple  of  adion  which  we  commonly  call  Jelf-' 
love. 

I  Ihall  conclude  this  fubjed  with  fome  reflec- 
tions upon  the  benevolent  aSedions. 

HYiefirJl  is.  That  all  of  them,4n  as  far  as  they 
are  benevolent,  in  which  view  only  I  confidrit 
th^n,  agree  very  much  in  the  condud  they  dif- 
^ofe  us  to,  with  regard  to  their  objedl^. 

They  difpofe  us  to  do  them  good  as  far  as  we 
'have  power  and  opportunity  ;  to  wilh  them  well, 
when  we  can  do  them  no  good ;  to  judge  fa- 
vourably, and  often  partially,  of  them  ;  to  fym- 
/pathife  with  them  in  their  afflid:ions  and  cala- 
mities ;  and  to  rejoice  with  them  in  their  happi- 
nefs  and  good  fortune. 

It  is  impoffible  that  there  can  be  benevolent 
^fTe&ion  without  fympathy,  both  with  the  good 
.aRd  bad  fortune  of  the  objed ;  and  it  appears 
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to  be  impoflible  that  there  c^n  be  fympathy  with- 
out benevplant  aSedidn*    Men  dp  not  fympa*    • 
thife  with  one  whom  they  hate ;.  nor  evi^n  with 
pne  to  whofe  good  or  ill  they  s>rc  pqrfe^y  in- 
differeqt. 

We  m^y  fympathife  wifh  a  perfed  ftrangQr, 
or  even  with  an  eqeidy  whom  we  fee  in  diftrefs  ; 
but  this,  is  the  efie<^  of  pity  ;  fufid  if  we  did  not 
pity  him,  we-ihould  not  fypipathife  with  him» 

I  take  notice  of  this  the  ra(her,  becaufe  a  very 
ingenious  author  in  hia.  Theory  qf  M^r^l  Senii^ 
merits  J  gives  a  very  different  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  fympathy,  l\  appears  tQ  me  to  be  the  ef- 
fed  of  benevolent  affediQi]|,  ai^d  to  be  infepa- 
rable  from  it. 

A,fe€on4  re^ei^ion  is,  That  (he  conftitution  of 
our  nature  very  powerfully  invites  us  to  cherifh 
,  and  cultivate  in  our  minds  the  benevolent  affec^ 
tions.         , 

The  agreeable  feeling  which  always  attends 
them  as  a  prefent  reward,  appears  to  be  intended 
by  Nature  for  this  purpofe. 

Benevolence,  from  itSr  nature,  cojinpofes  the 
mind,  warms. the  heart,  enlivens  the  whole  frame, 
and  brightens  every  feature  of  the  countenance. 
It  may  juftly  be  faid  to  be  medicinal  both  to  foul 
Tind  body.  We  are  bound  to  it  by  duty ;  we 
are  invited  to  it  by  intereft ;  and.  becaufe  both 
thefe  cords  are  often  feeble,  we  have  natural 
^ind  affedions  to  aid  them  in  their  operation, 
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and  fuppl;  their  defbdts ;  ahd  thefe  affe<£tions 
aire  joined  with  a  manly  pkafure  in  their  exer* 
tion. 

.  A  Aird  refledion  is^  That  the  natural  bene- 
volent affedlions  funiifh  the  moft  irrefiftible 
proof,  that  the  Author  of  our  nature  intended 
that  we  fhould  live  in  fbciety,  and  do  good  to 
our fellow*men  as  we  have  opportunity;  fince 
this,  great  and  important  part  pf  the  human  con- 
ftitution  has  a  manifeft  relation  to  fociety,  and 
can  have  no  exercife  nor  ufe  in  a  folitary  ftate. 

The  Iq/i  reflexion  is,  That  the  different  prin- 
ciples of  a<5lion  have  different  degrees  of  digni- 
ty, and  rife  one. above  another  in  our  eilimatios, 
when  we  ipak^  them  objeds  of  contemplation. 

We  afcribe  nb  dignity  to  inftind;s  or  to  habits. 
They  lead  us  only  to  admire  the  wifdom  of-  the 
Creator,  in  adapting  them  fo  perfedly  to  the 
manner  of  life  pf  the  different  animals  in  which 
they  are  found.  :  Much  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
appetites.  They  fcrrc  rather  for  ufe  than  orna- 
ment.    \, 

The  defires  of  knowledge,,  of  power„  and  of 
^jfteem,  rife  higher  in  our  eftimation,  and  we  con- 
iider  them  as  giving. dignity  and  ornament  to 
man.  The  adions  proceeding  from  them,  though 
not  properly  virtuous,  are  manly  and  rcfpetflable, 
and  claim  a  juft  fuperiority  ovet  thofe  that  pro- 
ceed merely  from  appetite.  This  I  think  is  the 
uniform  judgment  of  mankind. 

If 
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If  we  apply  the  kind  of  judgment  to  our  fame, 
benevolent  afiedions,  they  appear  not  only  manly 
and  refpedable,  but  amiable  in  a  high  degree.    ' 

They  are  amiable  even  in  brute^^animak.  We 
love  the  meeknefs  of  the  lainb^.the  gentlenefs  of 
the  dove,  the  aS6Stion  of  a  dog  to  his  mailer.  We 
cannot,  without  pleafure,  obferve  the  timid  ewe, 
who  never  Ihewed  the  leall  degree  of  courage  ia 
her  own  defence,  become  valiant  and  intrepid  in 
defence  of  her  lamb,  and  boldly  afiault  thofe 
enemies,  the  very  fight  of  whom  was  wont  to 
put  her  to  flight. 

How  pleafant  is  it  to  fee  the  family  economy 
of  a  pair  of  little  birds  in  rearing  their  tender  oflT- 
fpring ;  the  conjugal  affedtion  and  fidelity  of  the 
parents ;  their  cheerful  toil  and  induftry  in  pro- 
viding food  to  their  family ;  their  fagacity  in  con- 
cealing their  habitation ;  the  arts  they  ufe,  often 
at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives,  to  decoy  hawke, 
and  other  enemies,  from  their  dwelling-place,  and 
-  the  afiiiftion  they  feel  when  -fome  unlucky  boy 
has  robbed  them  of  the  dear  pledges  pf  their  af- 
fection, and  fruftrated  all  their  hopes  of  their 
rifing  family  ? 

If  kind  affedioEi  be  amiable  in  brute's,  it  is  not 
lefs  fo  in  our  own  fpecies.  Even  the  external 
figns  of  it  have  a  powerful  charm. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  perfon  of  accomplifh- 
cd  good  breeding,  charms  every  one  he  converfcs 
with.  And'  what  is  this  good  breeding  ?  If  we 
analyze  it,  we  Ihall  find  it  to  be  made  up  of 

looks, 
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looks,  geftures  and  fpeeches,  which  are  the  na«- 
tural  figns  of  benevolence  and  good  affe<5tion« 
He  who  has  got-  the  habit  of  ufing  thefe  figns 
with  propriety,  and  without  meannefs,  is 'a' well- 
bred  and  a  polite  man. 

What  is  that  beauty  in  the  features  of  the 
face,  particularly  of  the  fair  fex,  which  ,all  men 
love  and  admire  ?  I  believe  it  confifts  chiefly  in 
the  features  which  indicate  good  affedtions.  £ve^ 
ry  indication  of  meeknefs,  gentlenefs,  and  benig-* 
nity,  is  a  beauty.  On  the  contrary,  every  fea- 
ture that  indicates  pride,  pafBon,  envy,  and  ma^ 
lignity,  is  a  deformity. 

Kind  affeftions,  therefore,  are  amiable  in 
brutes.  Even  the  figns  and  fiiadows  of  them  are 
highly  attraftive  in  our  own  fpecies.  Indeed 
they  are  the  joy  and  the  comfort  of  human  lifei 
not  to  good  men  only,  but  even  to  the*  vicious 
Bnd  diflblute. 

Without  fociety,  and  the  intercourfe  of  kind 
affe£tion,  man  is  a  gloomly,  melancholy  and  joy. 
lefs  being.  His  mind  opprefiTed  with  cares  and 
fears,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  balm  of  found  fleep : 
in  conftant  dread  of  impending  danger,  he  flarts 
at  the  ruftling  of  a  leaf.  His  ea:s  are  conti- 
nually upon  the  ft  retch,  and  every  zephyr  brings, 
fome  found  that  alarms  him. 

When  he  enters  into  fociety,  and  fe  Is  fecurity 
in  the  good  affedion  of  fri  nd  a  d  neighbours, 
it  is  then  only  that  his  fear  vanifhes,  and  his 
^luid  is  at  Cafe.    His  courage  is  raifed  his  un- 

derftanding 
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derftandiug  is  :en]4ght^ued,  and  his  heart  dilates 
with  joy. 

Human  focicty  xna^f  b«  coqipared  to  a  heap  of 
ambers,  which  when  placed  afunderj^  can  retain 
neither  their  light  nor  heat»  ^miidft  the  furround- 
ing  elemeot? ;  but  when  brought  together  they 
invtually  give  heat  ^nd  li^ht  to  e^ch  other ;  the 
flame  breaks  forth^  and  not  only  defends  itfel£ 
bitf  fubduea  every  thing  around  it. 

The  fecurity,  the  happiness,  ^nd  the  ftrength 
of  human  fociety,  fpring  folely  froia  the  reci- 
p):9cal  benevolent  afie^ion^  of  its  members/ 

The  benevolent  ^flfedlions,  though  they  be  all 
);ionourable  and  lovely,  ^re  not  all  equally  fo. 
There  is  a  fubordination  among  them ;  and  the 
honour  we  p^y  to  tl^em  generally  porrefponds  tp 
the  extent  o^  their  pbje^St 

The  good  huiband,  the  goqd  father,  the  good 
friend,  the  good  neighbour,  we  hongur  as  a  good 
man,  worthy  of  our  love  and  affeftion.  But  the 
man  in  whom  thefe  more  private  aSedions  ^e 
fwaUowed-up  in  zejl  for  the  good  of  his  country, 
^d  of  mankind,  who  goes  about  doing  good, 
jand  feeks  opportunities  of  being  ufeful  to  his 
fpecies,  we  revere  as  more  thi^n  a  good  man,  as 
i»  hercv  as  a  good  angeL 
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C  H  A  P.    V. 

^  ■    '    ■ 

Of  Malevolent  AffiBion. 

,  ■ 

ARE  tliere,  in  the  conftitution  of  man,  any 
atfeftions  that  may  be  caHed  fnalevalent  f 
What  are  thejr  ?  Aqdl  what  k  theit  ufe  and  ted? 
To  me  there  feem  16  tie  IVto,  Which  we  riiay 
call  by  that  name.  They  "are  feitiillatioti  aftdT5- 
»  fentment.  iThefe'I'fake  to  be  jiatts  of  the  hu- 
man conftitutibh,  given  ifs  tiTjr  bur  MaSiet' fot 
good  ends,  and,  when  properijr  direfted  aitd  re- 
gulated, of  excellent  ufe.  !6ut,  as  their  extefe 
or  abufe,  tp  which  human  nature  is  tef y  pr6ne, 
is  the  fource  and  tp'ring  cf  aft  the  trtalevolence 
fliat  is  to  be  fbuiid.amon'g  men,  it  is  oh  thit  ac- 
count I  calllhefti  m^levoknt. 

r 

If  any  niatf  flii'nks  that  they  ddferVe  a  fc/fter 
name,  fince  they  liiay  bie  ^Xereifed  accbrdmg'to 
the  intention  of  Nattire,  without' ttialevdleiiee,  to 
this  I  have  no  bbjedtion,     '  .  i    - 

By  emulation,  I*mean,.>^^fire'of  {txptvixitity 
to  our  rivals  in  any  purfuh,  adcbmpanifed -tvith 
an  uneafinefs  at  being  furpyfled. 

Human  life  has  juftly  been  compared  to  k 
race.  The  prize  is  fuperidrity  in  one  kind  or 
another.  But  the  fpecies  or  forms  (if  I  may  ufe 
the  expreffion)  of  fupcriority  among  men  are  in- 
finitely diverlified. 

There 
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There  is  no  man  fo  contemptible  in  his  own 
eyes,  as  to  hinder  him  from  entering  the  lifts  in 
one  form  or  another  ;  and  he  will  always  find, 
competitors  to  rival  him  in  his  own  way. 

We  fee  emulation  among  brute-animals.  Dogs 
and  horfes  contend  each  with  his  kind  in, the 
race.  Many  animals  of  the  gregarious  ;^tind 
contend  for  fuperiority  in  their  flock  or  herd^ 
and  fhew  manifeft  figns  of  jealoufy  when  others 
pretend  to  rival  them. 

The  emulation  of  the  brute-animals  is  moftly 
confined  to  fwiftnefs,  or  ftrength,  or  favour  with 
their  femals.  But  the  emulation  of  the  human 
kind  has  a  much  wider  field. 

In  every  profeffion,-  and  in  every  accomplifii- 
ment  of  body  or  mind,  real  or  imaginary,  there 
are  rivalfhips.  Literary  men  rival  one  another 
in  literary  abilities.  Artifts  in  their  feveral  arts. 
The  fair  fex  in  their  beauty  and  attra&ions,  and 
in  the  refpedt  paid  them  by  the  other  fex. 

In  every  political  fbciety,  from  a  petty  cor- 
poration up  the  national  adminiftrationy  there  is 
a  rivalftiip  for  power  and  influence. 

Men  have  a  natural  defire  of  power  without 
rcfpedl  to  the  power  of  others.  This  we  call 
ambition.  But  the  defire  of  fuperiority,  either  in 
power,  or  in  any  thing  we  think  worthy  of  efti- 
mation,  has  a  refpedt  to  rivals,  and  is  what  we 
properly  call  emulation. 

The  ftronger  the  defire  is,  the  more  pungent 

will  be  the  uneafiiiefs  of  being  found  behind^  and 

the 
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the'  mind  will  be  the  more  hurt  by  this  humilia- 
ting view. 

Emulation  has  a  manifeft  tendency  to  improve- 
ment. Without  it  life  would  ftagnate,  and  the 
difqoveries  of  art  and  genius  would  be  at  a  Hand. 
This  principle  produces  a  conftant  fermentation 
in  fociety,  by  which^  though  dregs  may  be  pro- 
duced^ the  better  part  is  purified  and  exalted  to 
a  perfeftion,  which  it  could  not  otherwife.  at- 
tain. 

We  have  not  fufficient  data  for  a  comparifon 
of  the  good  and  bad  eSeds  which  this  principle 
ai^oally  produces  in  fociety ;  but  there  is  ground 
to  think  of  this,  as  of  other  natural  principles, 
that  the  good  overbalances  the  ill.  As  far  as  it 
is  under  the  dominion  of  reafon  and  virtue,  jits, 
effeds  are  always  good  ;  when  left  to  be  guided 
by  pajQion  and  folly,  they  are  often  very  bad. 

Reafon  direfts  us  to  ftrive  for  fuperiority,  on- 
ly in  things  that  have  real  excellence,  otherwife 
we  fpend  our  labour  for  that  which  profiteth. 
not.  To  value  ourfelves  for  fuperiority  in  things 
that  have  no  real  worth,  or  none,  compared  with 
what  they  coll,  is  to  be  vain  of  our  own  folly  ; 
and  to  be  uneafy  at  the  fuperiority  of  others  in 
fuch  things,  is  no  lefs  ridiculous. 

Reafon  direds  us  to  ftrive  for  fuperiority  on- 
ly in  things  in  our  power,  and  attainable  by  our 
exertion,  otherwife  we  Ihall  be  like  the  frog  in 
the  fable,  who  fwelled  herfelf  till  fhe  burft,  in 
order  to  equal  the  ox  in  magnitude. 

To 
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To  check  all  defire  of  things  hot  attainable^ 
and  every  uneafy  thought  in  the  want  of  them,  is 
ah  obvious  diftate  of  prudence,  as  well  as  of  vir- 
tue and  religion. 

If  emulation  be  regulated  by  fuch  maxims  of 
teafon,  and  all  undue  partiality  to  ourfelves  be 
laid  afide,  it  will  be  a  powetful  principle  of  out* 
improvement,  without  hurt  to  any  other  perfon. 
It  will  give  ftrength  to  the  nerves,  and  vigour  to 
the  mind,  in  every  noble  and  manly  purfuit.  * 

But  difmal  are  its  eiSeds,  when  it  is  not  under 
the  diredion  of  reafon  and  virtue.  It  has  often 
the  mod  malignant  influence  on  mens  opinions, 
on  their  affedions,  and  on  their  actions. 

It  is  an  old  obrervation,-that  afiedion  follows 
opinion ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  in  mapy 
cafes.  A  man  cannot  be  grateful  without  the 
opinion  of  a  favour  done  him.  He  cannot  have 
deliberate  refentment  without  thd  opinion  of  an 
injury ;  nor  efteem  without  the  opinion  of  fotne 
eftimable  quality  ;  nor  compaffibn  without  the 
opinion  of  fuffering. 

But  it  is  no  le&  true,  that  opinion  fortietimes 
follows  afFeftion,  not  that  it  ought,  but  that  it 
aftually  does  fo,  by  giving  a  falfe  bias  to  our 
judgment.  We  are  apt-  to  be  partial  to  our 
friends,  and  ftill  more  to  ourfelves. 
'  Hence  the  defire  of  fuperiority  leads  men  to 
put  an  undue  eftimation  upon  thofe  things 
wherein  they  excel,  or  think  they  excel.     And, 

•  by 
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by  tins  means,  pride  ittky  feed  itfelf  upfon  the  . 
veiy  dregs  .of  birttiabn'  nature* 

The  fame  defite  of 'fUj)eriority  may  lead  ihen 
to  uhderrklue  thcfc  things  wherein  they  eithef 
defj^k  of  estcelling,  Of  care  not  to'  ihake  the  ex- 
ertidii  inec€ffai?y  for  that  end.  The  grapes  are 
foiur,  *faid  the  fox,  when  he  fa\Y  them  beyond  his 
reach.  The  (atne  principle  leads  men  to  detract 
from- the  tiierit  of  others,  and  to  impute  their 
brighiteft  a<Eliotis  to  mean  or  bad  motives. 

He  who  rufts  a  race  feels  uneafinefs  at  feeing  ^ 
another  outftrip  him.  This  ils  uncorrupted  na- 
ture, and  the  work  of  God. within  him.  But 
this  uiieaiinefs  may  produce  either  of  two  very 
differient  eflFefts.  It  may  incite  him,  to  make 
more  vigorous  exertions,  and  to  (train  every 
nerve  to  get  before  his  rival.  This  is  fair  and 
honeit  emulation.  This  is  the  effedt  it  is  intend- 
ed to  produce.  But  if  he  has  not  fairnefs  and 
candour  of  hearty  he  will  look  with  an  evil  eye 
upon  his  competitor,  and  will  endeavour  to  trip 
him,  or  to  throw  a  ftumbling- block  in  his  way. 
This  is  pure  envy^  the  moft  malignant  paffioa 
that  can  lodge  in  the  human  breafl: ;  which  de- 
vours, as  its  natural  food,  the  fame  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  thofe  who  are  moft  defervihg  of  our 
efteem^ 

If  there  be,  in  fome  men,  a  pronenefs  to  de- 
tradl  from  the  chairader,  even  of  perfons  un- 
known or  indifferent,  in  others  an  avidity  to 
hear  and  to  propagate   fcandal,  to  what  prin- 
•  Vol.  III.  O  ciple 
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Giple  in  hinnan  nature  mult  we  afcribe  thefe- 
qualities  ?  The  failings  of  others  furely  add  no- 
.tfaing  to  our  worth,  nor  are  they,  in  themfelves, 
^  pleafant  fubjei^  of  thought  or  of  difcourfe. 
But  they  flatter  pride,  by  giving  an  opinion  of 
our  fuperiority  to  thofe  from  whom  we  detra£):. 

Is  it  not  poffible,  that  th<$ .  &me  defire  of  fu*^ 
periority  may  have  fome  feqret  influence  upon: 
thofe  who  love  to  difplay  thc^ir  eloquence  in  de- 
claiming upon  the  corruption  of  human  nature^ 
and  the  wick^dnefs,  fraud  and  infincerity  of 
mankind  in  general,.? .  It  ought  always  to/be  ta- 
ken for  granted^  that  the  declaimer  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,' otherwife  he  would  ra- 
ther choofe,  even  for  hi&  own  fake,  to  draw  a 
'  veil  over  the  nakednefs  of  his  fpecies.  But  hop- 
ing that  his  audience  will  be  fo  civil  as  not  to 
include  him  in  the  black  defcription,  he  rifes 
fuperior  by  the  depreffion  of  the  fpecies,  and 
^ftands  alone,  like  Noah  in  the  antediluvian 
world;  This  looks  like  envy  againft  the  human 
race.        . 

It  would  be  endlefs,  and  no  ways  agreeable, 
to  enumerate  all  the  evils  and  all  the  vices 
which  paffion  and  folly  beget  upon  emulation* 
Here,  as  in  moft  cafes,  the  -corruption  of  the 
bell  things  is  the  worft.  In  brute- animals, 
emulation  has  little  matter  to  work  upoUj  and 
its  effefts,  good  or  bad,  ate  few.  It  may  pro- 
duce battles  of  cocks  and  battles  of  bulls,  and 
little  elfe  that  is  obfcrvable.     But  in  mankind, 

-  it 
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it  has  an  iofinity  of  matter  to  work  upon,  and 
its.  good  or  bad  effeilis^  according  as  it  is  well  or 
ill  regulated  and  diredtedj  multiply  id  propor- 

-  Thecoticlufiori  to  he  drawn  from  what  has 
been .  faid  upon  this  .principle  is,  That  emula- 
tittn,  as' far  as  itiSi.a.ipaTt  of  our  conftitution^  is 
highly  ufeful  and. important  in  facicty;  that  in 
the  wife,  and  "good,  it  produces  the  heft  efFefts 
without  any  harm ;  but  in  the  foolifti. and  vici- 
ous, it  i?  the  parrot  of  a  great  part  .af  *  tlie  evils 
of  Jife,  and  pf  tlj«  mpft  jnalignaat  vices  tj^at 
ftain  human  QaturCf  ;    -!  -      :  ; : : . :, 

We  are  next  to  co^fij^ier.Te^fenfmeiKtrf. 

Nature  difpofes  us,. iRj^^n  we  are>urf,  to.  ro- 
lift  and  retaliate,  ^Sefid$s  the  b.^dily  p$in  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  hurt,.j^ejpaind  is  riiflSedji  and^a 
defire  raifed  to  retaUSt^  upon  the.  i  ^nf hpr  of 
the  hurt  or  injury,  TMsi  in  genera},  ;i3f.\vhat 
we  call  anger  or  re/inimenif,  ^  -  -':.;.': 

A.very  important  diftinftion  is  madje^  by  Bi- 
Ihop  Butler  between  fuddt n  refentrnent,  which 
is  a  blind  impulfe  arifiing  from  our  conflitu^iQn, 
and  that  which  is  deliberates  ^  The  firft  may  be 
taifed  by  hurt  of  any  kind  }  but  the.laft  can  on- 
ly be  rjiifed  by  injury,:  real  orconoeived. 

The  fame  diftindlion  is  made  by  Lord  |Cam£t> 
in  his  Elements  oJyCfhictfm.  What  BVTLca calls 
fudden^  he  calls  inJlin5Hve4        •    • 

We  have  not,  in  common  language,  different 
names  for  thefe  different  kinds  of  refentrnent ; 

O   2  bur 
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but  the  diftiiMftion  is  very -necefTary,  hi  order  to 
our  having  juil  ndtionstof  this  part  of  the  hu- 
man conftitution.  :  It  correfpondspierfed'ly  with 
the  diftindion  I  have  made  between  the  aosm^l 
^  and  rational  .prhicipksoF  aftion.  For  this  fud- 
den  or  inftinc^ive  refehtipefnt^is  an  ammkl  prin- 
ciple  common  : to  us  .'withbrate^animah*  But 
that  refentment  whioh^  the  aiif  hors  I  have  Earned 
call  delib^rute,  muft  M\  undier  the  olafa-  of  ra- 


tional  prii^i^ei. 

It  i&  to^be-6bfervedi -howi*er;  thai,*  byirefef- 
ring  it  to'that^clafei'I  de-iio«-iriean,  that  it  is  Al- 
ways kept  within  the  bounds  that' NiHfoti  j>t^- 
fcribes,  but  ^loiyy  that  it  is  proper  t<^  'Hikn  •  is  a 
reafonaWie  bfelfig,  cap^atle,  by  his  ratibHAt facul- 
ties, of  diftinguifhing  betvpHBen  hurt  tffid  tejtiiy  \ 
a  diftindiion  which  no  brute-snimal  cto  m&ke. 

fioththefe  kinds  laf  Veii^tment^re  raifed, 
whether  the  hurt  or  ibjtiry  b^done  to  ourfelyes, 
or  to  thofe  we  are  inteteft^xl  in. 

Wherever  there  i^^Aiajr  beri*roIent  affeftion 
towards  others,  we  refent  their  wrongs,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ftrength<rf'-otir'affe6tion.  Pity 
and  fympathy  with  the-fofi^e^,  produce  refent- 
ment  againft  the  aulKobof  the  fufferingi  as  na- 
turally as  concern  for  ourfelves  produces  refent- 
ment of  bur  own  wrongs-/    '  * 

I  fhfill.firft  confided  that  Wfentfnent  which  I 
call  animal^  which  Butler  calls  fuaden^  and 
Lord  Kamks  inJlinBivf:"  '    * 

-  In 
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In  every  animal  to  which  Nature  hiath  given 
the  powej:  of  hurting  its  enemy,  we  fee  an  en^ 
deavoui^'to.rctaliate  tiie  ill  that  is  done  t<>  it. 
Even  d  moufe  will  ^bite  when  it  cannot  run 
away.  '  -^  -  i 

.Perhaps  there  may  be  fome  animals  to  wboui 
Mature. hath  given  no  offenfive  weapon,.  To 
iiich,  anger  and  refentment  would  be  of  no  ufe ; 
and  I  believe  we  (hall  find,  that  they  never  (hew 
any  figh  of  it.     But  there  arc  few  of  this  Idtid. 

■'  Some. of  the  more  fagacious  animais  can  be 
provoked  to  fierce  anger,  and  retain  it  long. 
Many  of  them  (hew  great  animofity  in  defend- 
ing their  young,  who  hardly  (hew  any  in  de- 
fending themfelves.  Others  refift  every  alTault 
made  opon  the  Jock  or  herd  to  which  they  be- 
long. Bees  defend  their  hive,  wild  beafits  their 
den,  and  birds  their  neft. 

This  fuddpn  refentment  operates  in  a  fimilar 
manner  in  men  and  in  brutes,  and.  appears  to 
be  gjven  by  Natui?e  to  both  for  the  fame  end, 
namely,  for  defence,  even  m  cafes  where  there 
is  no  time  for  deliberation.  It  may  be  coippa- 
red  to  that  natural  inftind,  by  which  a  man, 
who  has  loft  his  balance  and  begins  to  fall,  makes 
a  fudden  and  violent  effort  to  recover  himfelf, 
without  any  intention  or  delibcFatiQn-  • 

.  In  fuch  efforts,  men  often  exert  a  degree  of 
mufcudar  ftrength  beyond  what  they  are  able  to 
-exert  by  a  calm  determination  of  the  wUl,  and 

O  3,  .  thereby 
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thereby  fave  themfelves  from  many  a  dangerous 
fall. 

By  a  like  violent  and  fudden  impulfe.  Nature 
prompts  us  to  repel  hurt  upon  the  caufe  of  it, 
whether  it  be  man  or  beaft.  The  inftindl  be- 
fore mentioned  is  folely  defenfive,  and  is  promp- 
ted hy  fear.  This  fudden  refehtment  is  ofFen- 
live,  and  is  prompted  by  anger,  but  with  a  view 
to  defence, 

Man,  in  his  prefent  ftate,  is  furrounded  with 
fo  many  dangers  from  his  own  fpccies,  from 
brute-animals,  from  every  thing  around  him, 
that  he  has  need  of  fomc  defenfive  armour  that 
Ihall  alu- ays  be  re^dy  in  the  moment  of  danger. 
His  reafon  is  of  great  ufe  for  this  purpofe,  when 
there  is  time  to  apply  it.  But,  in  many  cafes, 
the  mifchief  would  be  done  before  reafon  could 
think  of  the  means  of  preventing  it. 

The  wifdom  of  Nature  hath  provided  two 
means  to  fupply  this  defed  of  our  reafon.  One 
of  thefe  is  the  inftindl  before  mentioned,  by 
which  the  body,  upon  the  appearance  of  dan- 
ger, is  inftai^tly,  and  without  thought  or  inten- 
tion, put  in  that  pofture  which  is  propet  for  prcr 
venting  the  danger,  or  leflening  it.  Thus,  we 
wink  hard  when  our  eyes  are  threatened  ;  we 
bend  the  body  to  avoid'  a  ftroke  ;  we  make  a 
fudden  effort  to  recover  our  balance,  ^viien  in 
danger  of  falling.  By  fuch  means  -we  are 
guarded  from  many  dangers  which  our  reafon 
would  come  too  late  to  prevent. 

But 
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But  as  offeniive  arms  are  often  the  fureft  means 
of  defence,  by  deterring  the  enemy  from  an  af- 
fault.  Nature  hath  alfo  provided  man,  and  other, 
animah,  with  this  kind  of  defence,  by  that  fud- 
»den  refentraent  of  which  we  now  fpcak,  wliich 
outruns  the  quickeft  determinations  of  reafon, 
and  takes  fire  in  an  inftant,  threatening  the  ene- 
my with  retaliation. 

The  firft  of  thefc  principles  operates  upon  the 
defender  only  ;  but  this  operates  both  upon  the 
defender  and  the  aflailaHt,  infjpiring  the  former 
with  courage  and  anlmofity,  and  ftriking  terror 
into  the  latter.  It  proclaims  to  all  aflailants,  what 
our  ancient  Scottilh  kings  did  upon  their  coin^, 
by  the  emblem  of  a  thiftle,  with  this  motto^ 
Nemo  mc  impune  laceJfeU  By  this,  in  innume- 
rable cafes,  men  and  beafts  are  deterred  from 
doing  hurt,  and  others  thereby  fecured  from  fuf- 
fering  it. 

But  as  refentment  fuppofes^n  objeft  on  whom 
we  may  retaliate,  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  in 
"brutes  very  often,  and  fometimcs  In  our  own  fpe- 
cies,  we  fee  it  wreaked  irpon  inanimate  things, 
which  are  incapable  of  fufFering  by  it  ?. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  a  fufBcient  anfwer  to  this 
queftion.  That  Nature  ads  'by  general  laws, 
Avhich,  in  fome  particular  cafes,  niay  go  beyond, 
br  fall  fliort  of  their  intention,  though  they  be 
ever  fo  well  adapted  to  it  in  general. 

But  I  confefs  it  feems  to  me  impofiible,  that 
"there  (hould  be  refentment  againft  a  thing,  which 

P4  ^ 
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ftt  th'4t  very  moment  is  confidered  as  inanimate, 
and  confequehtly  iacap^blc  either  of  intending 
hurt,  or  of  being  punifhed.  for  what  can  be 
more  ^bfupd,  than  to  be  angry  with  the  knife 
for  cutting  me,  or  with  the  weight  for  falling 
upon  my  toes  ?  There  muft  therefore,  I  con- 
ceive, be  fome  momentary  ftotion  or  conception 
that  the  objed:  of  our  refentment  is  capable  of 
puniihment  i  and  if  it  be  natural,  before  reflec- 
tion, to  be  angry  with  things  inanioiate,  it  feems 
to  be  a  neceffary  confequence,  that  it  is  pitural 
to  think  th^t  they  have  life  and  feeling. 

.Several  phapnomena  in  human  nature  ]ead  us 
to  conjedure  that,  in  the  earlieft  period  of  life, 
we  are  apt  to  think  every  pbjeft  about  us  to  be 
animated.  Judging  of  them  by  ourfelves,  w^e 
afcribe  to  them  the  feelings  we  are  confcious  of 
inourfejves.  So  we  fee  a  little  girl  judges  of, 
her  doll  and  of  her  play-things.  And  fo  we  fee 
rude  nations  judge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  the 
elements,,  and  of  the  ifea,  rivers,  a^d  fountains. 

If  this.be  fo,  it  ougjat  not  to  befaid,  that  by 
reafon  and  experience,  we  learn  to  afcribe  life 
and  intelligence  to  things  which  we  before  con-r 
fidered  as  inaninxate.  It  ought  rather  to  be  faid, 
That  by  reafon  a^d  experience  we  learn  that 
certain  things  are  inai^imate,  to  which  at  firft  w^ 
afcri^bed  life  and  intelligei^ce. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  lefs  furprifing  that,  be-r 
fore  refledion,  we  fhould  for  a  moment  relapfe 
^tp  this  prejudice  of  ov»r  early  years,  and  treat 

things 
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things  as  if  they  had  life,  which  we  once  be-, 
lieved  to  hare  it. 

It  (Joes  not  much  affedt  our  prefent  argument^ 
whether  this  be,  or  be  not  the  caufe,  why  a  dog 
purfues  and  gnafhes  at  the  itone  that  hurt  him  j 
and  why  a  man  in  a  paflion,  for  lofing  at  play, 
fometimes  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  cards  or 
dice.  '      . 

It  is  not  ftrange  that  a  blind  animal  impulfe 
(hould  fometimes  lofe  its  ^proper  diredion.  In 
brutes  this  has  no  bad  confequence  ;  in  men  the 
leaft  ray  of  refledlion  corredls  it,  and  Ihews  its 
abfurdity. 

It  is  fufficiently  evident,  upon  the  whole,  that 
this  fudden,  or  animal  refentment,  is  intended 
by  Nature  for  our  defence.  It  prevents  mifchief 
by  the  fear  of  punifhment.  It  is  a  kind  of  pe- 
nal ftatute,  promulgated  by  Nature,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  is  committed  to  the  fuflferer. 

It  may  be'.expedked  indeed,  that  one  who 
judges  in  his  own  caufe,  will  be  difpofed  to  feek 
more  than  an  equitable  redrefs.  But  this  difpo- 
fition  is  checked  by  the  refentment  of  the  other 
party. 

Yet,  in  the  ftate  of-  nature,  injuries  once  be- 
gun, will  often  be  reciprocated  between  the 
parties,  until  mortal  enmity  is  produced,  and 
each  party  thinks  himfelf  fafe  only  in  the  de- 
ftrudlion  of  his  enemy. 

This  right  of  redrefling  and  puniftiing  ouv 
own  wrongs^  fo  apt  to  be  abufed,  is  one  of  thofe 

natural 
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natural  rights,  which,  in  political  fociety,  i«  gi- 
ven up  to  th€  laws,  and  to  the  civil  magiftrate ; 
and  this  indeed  is  one  of  the  capital  advantages 
we  reap  from  the  political  union,  that  the  evils 
arifing  from  ungoverned  refentment  are  in  a 
great  degree  prevented. 

Although  deliberate  refentment  does  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  clafs  of  animal  principles  j 
yet,  as  both  have  the  fame  name,  and  are  diftin- 
guiftied  only  by  Philofophers,  and  as  in  real  life 
they  are  commonly  intermixed,  I  fhall  here  make 
fome  remarks  upon  it, 

A  fmall  degree  of  reafon  and  refledlion  teaches 
n  man  that  injury  only,  and  notmexeJiurt,.is 
a  juft  objeA  of  refentment  to  a  rational  creature. 
A  man  may  fuffer  grievoufly  by  the  hand  of 
smother,  not  on!y  without  injury,  but  with  the 
moft  friendly  intention  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  pain- 
ful chirurgicai  operation.  Every  man  of  cojn- 
mon  fenfe  fees,  that  to  refent  fueh  fufFering,  is 
iiot  the  part  of  a  man,  but  of  a  brute. 

Mr  Locke  mentions  a  gentleman  who,  ha- 
ving been  cured  of  madtiefs  by  a  very  harfh 
and  offenfive  operation,  with  great  fenfe  of  gra- 
titude, OMUied  the  cnre  as  the  greateft  obligation 
he  could  have  received,  but  could  never  bear 
the  fight  of  the  operator,  becaufe  it  brought 
back  the  idea  of  that  agony  which  he  had  en- 
dured from  his  hands. 

In  this  cafe  we  fee  diftinftly  the  operation 
both  of  the  aaimal,  and  of  the  rational  priii- 
eiple.     The   firft  produced   an   avevfion  to  the 

operator, 
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operator,  which  reafon  wias  not  able  to'  over- 
come ;  and  probably  in  a  weak  -xnind,  might 
have  produced  lafti^g  refeiitm^nt  and  hatred. 
But,  in  thisgehtlemati,^  reafon  fo  far  prevailed, 
as  to  make  him&nfible  that  gratitude,  and  -not 
refentment,  was  due. 

SidTering  may  give  a  bias  to  the  judgnicnt, 
and  make  us  apprehend  injury  where  no  injury 
is  done.  But,  I  think,  without  an  apprehenfion 
of  injury,  there  can  be  no  deliberate  refentment. 

Hence,  among  enlightened  nations,  hoftile  ar- 
mies fight  without  anger  or  refentment.  The 
vanquiflied  are  not  treated  as  offenders,  but  as 
brave  men  who  have  fought  for  their  country 
unfuccefsfuUy,  and  who  are  entitled. to  every 
office  of  humanity  confiflent  with  the  fafety  of 
the  conquerors. 

If  we  analyze  that  dejiberate  refentment  which 
is  proper  to  rational  creatures,  we  fhall  find  that 
though  it  agrees  with  that  which  is  merely  ani- 
mal in  fome  refpedls,  it  differs  in  others*.  Both 
are  accompanied  with  an  uneafy  fenfation,  which 
difturbs  the  peace  of  the  mind.  Both  prompt 
us  to  feek  redrefs  of  our  fufferings,  and  fecurity 
from  harm.  But,  in  deliberate  refentment,  there 
muft  be  an  opinion  of  injury  done  or  intended. 
And  an  opinion  of  injury  implies  an  idea  of 
juftice,  and  confequently  a  moral  faculty. 
'  The  very  notion  of  an  injury  is,  that  it  is 
lefs  than  we  may  juftly  claim  ;  p,s,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  notioa  of  a  favour  isJ,  that  it  is  more 

than 
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.tban  we  can  juftly  clainp*  Whence  it  is  evident, 
that  juftice  is  the  ftajid^rd,  by  which  both  a  fa- 

Tour,  and  an  injurj,.  are  to  foe  .weighed  and  efti* 

.mated;  Their  very  nature  atid  definition  con- 
fift  in  their  exceeding .  or  .  &Uing  ihortof  this 
ftandard.  No  man  therefor^  can. have  the  idea 
either  of  a  favour  or  of  an  injury,  who  i^as  not 
the  idea  of  juft ice..    ..  i 

That  very  idea  of  juftice;  which-  enters  into 
cool  and  deliberate  refentment^  tends  to  reftxain 
its  excefies.  For  as  there  is  injuilice  in  doing 
an  injury,  fo  there  is  injuilice  in  punishing  it 
beyond  meafurc. 

To  a  man  of  candour  and  reflection,  confci- 
oufnefs  pf  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  that 

.'he  has  often  ftood  inoaeed  of  fargi;^enefs  himfelf, 
the  pleafure  of  renewing  good  underftanding, 
after  it  has  been  interrupted,  the  inward  appro- 
bation of  a  generous  and  forgiving  difpofition, 
and  even  the  irkforhenels  and  uneafinefs  of  a 
mind  ruffled  by  refentment,  plead  ftrongly  againil 
its  exceffes. 

%  Ufron  the  whole,  when  we  confider,  That,  on 
the  one  had,  every  benevolent  affeftion  is  plea- 

Tant  in  its  nature^  is.  health  ta  the  foul,  and  a  cor- 
dial to  the  fpirits ;  That  Nature  =  has  made  even 
the  outward  expreffi^on  of  benevolent  affedlions 
in  the  countenance,  pleafant  to  every  beholder, 
and  the  chief  ingredient  of  beauty  in  the  bumnn 

face  divine  ;  That,  on  the  other  hand,  every  ma- 
levolent affection,  not  only  in  its  faulty  excefTes, 

•but  in  its  moderate  degrees,  is  vexation  and  dif- 

quiet 
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quiet  to  the  mind,  and  even  gives  deformity  to 
the  countenance,  it  is  evident  that,  by  thefe  fig^- 
nals^  Nature  loudly  admoniihes  us  to  uie  the 
former  as  our  daily  bread,  both  for  health  and 
pleafure,  but  to  confider  the  latter  as  a  naufeons 
medicine,  which  is  never  to  be  taken  without 
neceffity;  and  even  th^n  in  no  greater  quantity 
thaa  the  neceffity  requires.         •  /     '         •      ;     * 

•  a  ■       !  • 

CHAP.    VI. 

.  .... 

BEFORE  I  proceed'  to  confider  the  ratiohai 
principles  of  aftidll,it  i^*proper  to 'obfetvc^ 
that  there  are  fdme*  things  bel(^ging  to  the  mind, 
which  have  gre&t  inflHetice  ^ujJqn  human*  cdfr- 
diift,  by  exciting  or  allaying,  inflaming  or  cool- 
ing  the  animal  principles  we  have  mentioned. ' 

Three  of  this  kind  deferve  particular  cohfide- 
ration,  I  (hall  call  themi  by  the  names  oipajpon^ 
difpofitioni  and  opinion. 

The  meaning  qf  the  VfotdL^paJfioh  is  not  pre- 
cifely  afcertained,  either  in  cdmihon  difcoiirftf^ 
or  in  the  writings  of  Philbfoiphers. 

I  think  it  is  commonly  put*  to  fignify.fotne 
agitation  of  mind,  which  is  oppofed  to  that  ftate 
of  tranquillity  and  corapofare,  ill"  which  a  man 
is  moft  mailer  of  himfelf. 

The  word  TraOoc,  whith  anfwers  to  it  in  the 
Greek  language,  is,  by  Cicero,  rendered  by  the 
"Word  pcrturbatlo. 

Tt 
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It  bus  alway.s  been  conceived  to  bear  anaktgj 
to  a  ftonn  at  fca,  or  to  a  tempeft.  in  the  air.  :It 
doesjaot  therefore  fignif^  any  .thing  in  the  mind 

.  that  is  conftaiit  and  p'erinanent,rbut  fomething 
that.  i&  occafianal^  and  has  a  limited  duration^ 
likeia  ftorm  prtempeft^  »  j. 

-  praflSonHCQiQinoDly  ^roduce^  fenfitle  eflfe<as  even 
upon  the  body.  It  chafnge^  the' voice,  thQ  fea- 
tures, and  the  gefture.  The  external  figns  of 
paffion  have,  in  fome  cafes^  a  great  rcfemblance 
to  thofe  of  madnefs  ;  in  others,  to  thofe  of  me-^ 
lancholy.  It  gives  ofteit  a  degree  of  mufcular 
force  and  agility  to  the  body,  far  beyond  wbgt 
it  pofleffes  in  calm  moments.  v*  .: 

The  eflCedls  of  paffion  upon  the  mind  are  hot 
lefs  remarkable.  .  It  tump  the  thoughts  inyolun- 
tarily  to  the  objeds  related  to.it,  fo  that  a  man 
can  hardly  think  of  any  thing  elfe.  It  gives 
often  a  flrange  bias  to  the  judgment,  making 
a  man  quickiighted  in  every  thing  that  tends  to 
inflame  his  paffion,  and  to  juftify  it,  but  blind  to 
every  thing  that  tends  to  moderate  and  allay  it. 

*Like  a  magic  lanthorn,  it  raifes  up  fpedres  and 
apparitions  that  have  no  reality,  and  throws  falfe 
colours  upon  every  objedt.  It  can  turn  deforniity 
into  beauty,  vice  into  virtue,  and  virtue  into  vice. 
Tlie  fentiments  of  a  man  under  its  influ- 
ence  will  appear  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  not  only 
to  other  men,  but  even  to  himfelf  when  the  ftorm 
is-fpent  and  is  fucceedied  by  a  calm.  Paffion  of- 
ten gives  a  violent  impulfe'to'the  will,  and  makes 
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a  man  do  what  he  knows  he  fhall  repent  as  lot^g 
as  he  lives.  -        » 

That  fuch  are  the  eflfeds  of  paflion,  I  think  all 
men  agree.  Tfiey:  have  been  defcribed  in  lively 
colours  by  poets,  orators  and -.moralifts,  in  all 
ages. .  But  men^haye  given  more  attention  to  the 
effeSs  of  paflipn  than  to  its  nature ;  and  whUe 
they  have  copioufly  and  elegantly  defcribed  the 
former,  they  have  not  precifely  defined  the  lat- 
ter. 

The  controverfy  between  the  ancient  Peripa^ 
tetics  and  the  Stoics,  with  regard  to  the  paffions, 
was  probably  owing  to  their  affixing  different 
meanings  to  the  word.  The  one  fe<S  maintain- 
ed, that  the  paflions  ^re  good,  and  ufeful  parts  of 
our  conftitution,  while  they  are  held  uqder  the 
government  of  reafon.  The  other  fed:,  concei- 
ving that  nothing  is  to  be  called  paffion  which 
does  not,  in  fome  degree,  cloud  and  darken  the 
underflanding,  confidered  all  palfion  as  hoftile  to 
reafon,  and  therefore  maintained,  that,  in  the 
wife  man,  paffion  fliould  have  no  exiflence,  but 
be  utterly  exterminated. 

If  both  feds  had  agreed  about  the  definition 
of  paffion,  they  would  probably  have  had  no  dif- 
ference. But  while  one  confidered  paffion  only 
a!?  the  caufe,of  thofe  bad  eflfefts  which  it  oftea 
produces,  and  the  other  confidered  it  as  fitted  by 
Nature  to  produce  good  effeds,  while  it  is  under 
iubjedion  to  reafon,  it  does  not  appear  that  what 
one  ll'dt  judified,  was  the  fame  thir.g  which  the 

other 
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/  ether  condemned.-  Both  allowed  that  no  dilate 
of  paflion  ought  to  be  fpUowed  in  oppofition  to 
reafon.  Their  difference  therefoi'e  was  yerbal 
more  than  real,  and  was  owing  to  their  giving 
different  meanings  to  the  fanie  word. 

The  precife  meaning  of  this  word  feems  not 
t<^  be  more  clearly  afcertained  among  modern* 
Philofophers. 

Mv  Hume  gives  the  name  of  pcffiofi  to  every 
principle  of  adion  in  the  human  mind ;  and,  in 
confequence  of  this  maintains,  that  every  man  is, 
and  oughtto  be  led  by  his  paffions,  and  that  the 
ufe  of  reafon  is. to  be  fubfervient  to  the  paffions* 

Dr  HuTCHESoN,  confidering  all  the  principles 
of  aftion  as  fo  many  determinations  or  motions 
of  the  will,  divides  them  into  the  calm  and  the 
turbulent.  The  turbulent,  he  fays,  are  our  ap- 
petites and otir  paffions.  Of  the  paffions,  as  well 
as  of  the  calm  determinations,  he  fays,  that 
"  fome  are  benevolent,  others  are  felfifti ;  that 
'^  anger,  envy,  indignation,  and  fome  others,  may 
"  be  either  felfifti  or  benevolent,  according  as 
"  they  arife  from  fome  oppofition  to  our  own 
♦*  interefts,  or  to  thofe  of  our  friends,  or  perfons 
"  beloved  or  efteemed."  . 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  excellent  author 
gives  the  name  oipajfionsy  not  to  every  principle 
of  adion,  but  to  fome,  and  to  thofe  only  when 
they  are  turbulent  and  vehement,  not  when  they 
are  calm  and  deliberate. 

Our 


ft 

6ur  natural  defires  and  affections  may  be  fo 
talm  as  to  leave  room  for  refledtion,  fo  that  we 
find  no  difficulty  in  deliberating  cooly,  whether, 
in  fuch  a  particular  inftance,  they  ought  to  be 
gratified  or  not.  On  other  occafibns,  they  may 
be  fo  importunate  as  to  make  deliberation  very 
difficult,  urging  us,  by  a  kind  of  violence,  to  their 
immediate  grat;ification. 

Thus,  a  man  may  be  fen^ble  of  an  injury  with-^ 
out  being  inflamed,  fie  judges  coolly  of  the  inju- 
ry, and  of  the  proper  means  of  redrefs.  This  is 
refentment  without  paffion.  It  leaves  to  the  man 
the  entire  command  of  himfelf. 

On  another  occafion,  the  fame  principle  of  re-»- 
fentment  rifes  into  a.  flame.      His  blood  boils 

within  him ;  his  looks,  his  voice,  and  his  gefture 

•        .  .  ' 

are  changed  ;  he  can  think  of  nothing  but  im- 
mediate revenge,  and  feels  a  fl:rong  impulfe^  with- 
out regard  to  cpnfequences,  to  fay  and  do  things 
which  his  cool  I'eafon  cannot  juftify.  This  is 
the  paflion  of  refentment.  ' 

What  has  been  f^ld  of  refentment  may  eafily 
be  applied  to  other  natural  defires  and  affe^ions. 
When  they  are  fo  Calm  as  neither  to  produce 
any  fenfible  efFefts  upon  the  body,  nor  to  darken 
the  underlianding  and  weaken  the  power  of  felf- 
command,  they  are  not  called  paiuons.  But  the 
fame  priilciple,  when  it  becomes  fo  violent  as  to 
produce  thefe  effeds  upon  the  body  and  upon 
the  mind,  is  a  palfidn,  or,  as  Cic£RO  very  proper- 
ly calls  it,  a  perturbation. 
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It  is  evident,  that  this  meaning  of  the  word 
pajjion  accords  much  better  with  its  common  ufc 
in  language,  than  that  which  Mr  Hume  gives  it» 

When  he  fays,  that  men  ought  to  bie  govern- 
ed by  their  paffions  only,  and  that  the  ufe  of 
reafon  is  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  paffions,  this, 
at  firil  hearing,  appears  a  ihocking  paradox,  re* 
'  pugnant  to  good  morals  and  to  common  fenfe  ; 
but,  like  moft  other  paradoxes,  when  explained 
according  to  his  meaning,  it  is  nothing  but  an 
abufe  of  words. 

For  if  we  give  the  name  of  paJJion  to  every 
principle  of  adtion,  in  every  degree,  and  give  the 
name  of  reafon  folely  to  the  p9wer  of  difcerning 
the  fitnefs  of  means  to  ends,  it  will  be  true,  that 
theufeof  reafonis  tobe  fubfervient  to  thepaffions. 

As  I  wifh  to  ufe  words  as  agreeably  as  poffible 
to  their  common  ufe  in  language,  I  Ihall,  by  the 
word  pajpon  mean,  not  any  principle  of  adlion 
diftindt  from  thofe  defires  and  afFedlions  before 
explained,  but  fuch  a  degree  of  vehemence  in 
them,  or  in  any  of  them,  as  is  apt  to  produce 
thofe  effeds  upon  the  body  or  upon  the  mind 
which  have  been  above  defcribed. 

Our  appetites,  even  when  vehement,  arq.  not^ 
I  think,  very  commonly  called  paffions,  yet  they 
are  capable  of  being  enflamed  to  rage,  and  in 
that  cafe  their  effefts  are  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  paffions ;  and  what  is  faid  of  one  may  be  ap- 
plied toboth* 

Having 
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Having  explained  what  I  mean  by  paffions,*! 
think  it  unneceflary  to  enter  into  any  enumera- 
tion of  them,  fince  they  differ,  not  in  kind,  but 
rather  in  degree,  from  the  principles  already 
enumerated. 

The  common  divifion  of  the  paffions  into  de- 
fire  and  averfion,  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  grief, 
has  been  mentioned  "almoft  by  every  author  who 
has  treated  of  them,  and  needs  no  explication. 
But  we  may  obferve,  that  thefe  are  ingredients 
or  modifications,  not  of  the  paffions  only,  but  of 
every  principle  of  adion,  animal  and  rationaL 

All  of  them  imply  the  defire  of  feme  objed  ; 
and  the  defire  of  an  object  cannot  be  without 
averfion  to  its  contrary  j  and,  according  as  the 
objeft  is  prefent  or  abfent,  defire  and  averfion 
will  be  varioufly  modified  into  joy  or  grief,  hope 
or  fear.  It  is  evident^  that  delire  and  averfion, 
joy  and  grief,  hope  and  fear,  may  be  either  calni 
and  fedate,  or  vehement  and  pafiionate. 

Paffiiig  thfefe,  therefore,  as  common  to  all  prin- 
ciples of  adion,  whether  calm  or  vehement,  I 
ftiall  only  make  fome  obfervations*  on  paifion  in 
general,  which  tend  to  fliew  its  influence  on  hu- 
man conduct. 

Firji,  It  is  paflion  that  makes  us  liable  to 
ftrong  temptations.  Indeed,  if  we  had  no  paf- 
fions, we  Ihould  hardly  be  under  any  temptation 
to  wrong  conduct.  For,  when  we  view  thingt ' 
calmly,  and  free  from  any  of  the  falfe  colours 
which  pafiion  throws  upon  them,  We  can  hardly 
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fail  to  fee  the  right  and  the  wron^,  and  to  fee 
that  the  firft  is  more  eligible  than  the  laft. 

I  believe  a  cool  and  deliberate  preference  of  iil 
to  good  is  never  the  firft  ftep  into  vice; 

"  When  the  woman  faw  that  the  tree  was 
"  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  plcafant  to  the 
"  eyes^  and  a  tree  -to  be  deQred  to  make  one 
"  wife,  ftie  took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat,  ^ 
and  gave  alfo  to  her  hulband  with  her  and  he 
did  cat ;   knd  the  -eyes  of  them  both  were 
openfed."      Inflamed  defire  had  blinded  the 
eyes  of  thieir'underftanding, 

Fix'd  on  the  fruit  ftie  gai'd,  which  XX)  behold 
Might  tempt  alone  ^  and  iti  her  cars  the  found 
Yet  rung  of  his  pcrfuafive  words  Impregn'd 
With  reafon^  to  h^  feeming,  and  with  truth. 

.  Fair  to  the  eye,  inviting  to  the  tafte, 
Of  virtue  to  make  wife-,,  what  hinders  then 
To  reach  and  feed  at  once  both  body  and  mind.  Milt. 

Thus  our  firft  parents  were  tempted  to  difo- 

bey  their  Maker,  and  all  their  pofterity  are  liable 

tO'  temptation  from,  the  fame  caufe.     Paflion,  or 

violejQbt  appetJite,  firft  blinds  tlie  underftanding, 

.  and  then  perverts  the.  will. 

It  is  paflion,  therefore,  and  the  vehement  mo- 

;^tions  of  appetite,  that  mal^.es  us  liable,  in  our  pre- 

ient  ftatie,  to  ft rong. temptations  to  deviate  from 

^our  duty.     This  is  the  lot  of  human  nature  in 

-the  prefent  period  of  our^exiftence. 

.    Human  virtue  muft  .gather  ftrength  by  ftruggle 

and  effort.     As  infants,  before  thet  can  walk 

"Without  ft  unibling,  muft;  be  expofcd  to  many  a 

fall 


fail  andl>rujire  ^  a^wreftlers  acquire t^eitftrength 
•and  agility,  by  .Qiax^y;>  cpmbat  and  violei^t  «?i^ejfrr| 
tion ;  fo  it  ia  in  the  npbleft  powers  of  human  n^tur^^ 
as  well  as  the  Aie^fieit,  and  even  in* virtue  itfelf;^ 

It  is.not^only  made  manifef):  by  temptation  and 
trial,  but  by  thefe  meaq?  it  acqviircs  ijcs  Ar^ngth. 
and  vigpm:. 

.  Menn^uft  acquirepatiencebyfufFeving,andiQr-^ 
titude  by  being  expofed  to  danger,  ai^deveo^y  othejf 
virtue  by  fituations  that  put  it  to  trial  and  exercife. 

This,  for  any  thing  we  know,  may  be  ueceili-. 
ry  ill  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  certainly  a  law 
of  nature  with  regard  to  man. 

Whether  there  may  be  orders  of  intelligent; 
and  moral  creatures  wjio  never  were  fubjeci  to 
any  temptation,  nor  had  their  virtue  put  to  any 
trial,  we  cannot  without  prefuraption  determine. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  this  neither  is,  nor  ^ver  was 
the  lot  of  man,  not  even  ijn.the  ftate  of  i,nnocence. 
;  Sad,  indeed,  wo,uld  be  the  condition  of  man, 
if  the  temptations  to  which,fl)y  tte  copftitution  of 
his  nature,  and  by  his  cir.curaflances,  he  is  liable, 
were  irreiiltible.  Such  ^  ftate  would  not  at  ^1 
be  a  date  of  trial  a»d  difcipUne. 

Our  condition  here  is  fuch,  that,,  on :  ther  ona 
liand,  pafTion  often  tempts  and  folicits  ua  to  do 
wrong;  on  the  other  hand,  reafon  andxonfcience 
oppofe  the  didates  of  paffion.  The  flefh  lufteth 
againft  the  fpirit,  and  the  fpirit  againft  the  fleftu 
And  upon  the  iffu?  of  this  conflift,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  and  his  fate  depend. 
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If  reafoB  btS  vifl:drioU&,  his  virftie  is  ftrength- 
fned  ;  he  has  the  inward  fatiBfadion  of  having 
fought-a*^p6d  fight  in  behalf  of  hi^  dutj,  and 
the  peace  of  his  mind  is  prefetved. 
-  If;  on  the  other  handy  paffion  prevails  againft 
the.ferjfe  of-duty,  the  man  is  confcious  of  ha- 
ving done  what  he  ought  not,  and  might  not  have 
(done.  '  His*  own  heart  condemns  him,  and  he  is 
piilty  to 'himfelf. 

This  conflia  between  the  paffions  of  our  ani- 
mal nature  and  the  calm  diftates  of  reafon  and 
confcienccj  is  i>ot  a  theory  invented  to  folve  the 
phaenomena  of  human  conduft,  it  is  a  fad,  of 
^hich  every  man  who  attends  to  bis'  'o\yn  con- 
^u<9:  is  confcious. 

In  the  moft  ancient  philofophy,  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  I  mean  that  of  the  Pythago-r 
rean  fcho'ol,  the  mind  of  man  was  compared  to 
a'ftate  or  commonwealth,  iq  which  there  are  va- 
rious  powers^  fome  that  ought  to  govern,  and 
others  that  ou^ht  to  be  fubordinate. 

The  good  of  the  whole,  which  is  the  •fupt'eme 
law  in  this,  as  in  every  commonwealth,  required 
that  this  fubordination  be  preferved,  and  that 
the  governing  powers  have  always  the'afcendant 
over  the  appetites  and  the  paffions.  All  wife 
and  good  cohduS:  confifts  in  this.  All  folly  and 
vice  in  the  prevalence  of  paffion  over  the  dic- 
tates of  reafon.       '  . 

This  philofophy  was  adopted  by  Plato  ;  and 
it  is  fo  agreeable  to  what  every  man  feels  in  him- 

felf. 
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felf,  that  it  mull  always  prevail  with  men  who 
think  without  bias  to  a  fyftem. 

The  governing  powers,  of  which  thefe  an- 
cient Philofophers  fpeak,  are  the  fame  which  I 
call  the  rational  principles  of  adion,  and  which 
I  Ihall  have  occafion  to  explain.  I  only  men- 
tion them  here,  becaufe,  without  a  regard  to 
them^  the  influence  of  the  paflions,  and  their 
rank  in  our  conftitution,  cannot  be  diftiudly 
underflood. 

Kfecond  obfervation  k,  That  the  irapulft  of 
paflion  is  not  always  to  what  is  bad,  but  very 
often  to  what  is  good,  and  what  our  reafon  ap- 
proves. There  are  fome  paflions,  as  Dr  Hut- 
cHEsoN  obferves,  that  are  benevolent,  as  well  as 
others  that  are  felfifh. 

The  affq^ions  of  refentment  and  emulation^ 
with  thofe  that  fpring  from  them,  from  their 
very  nature,  difturb  and  difquiet  the  mind, 
though  they  be  not  carried  beyond  the  bounds 
which  reafon  prefcribes ;  and  therefore  they  are 
commonly  called  paflions,  even  in  their  mode- 
rate degrees.  From  a  fimilar  caufe,  the  bene- 
volent affeftionsj  which  are  placid  in  their  na- 
ture, and  are  rarely  carried  beyond  the  bounds 
of  reafon  are  very  feldom  called  paffions.  We 
do  not  give  the  name  of  paflion  to  benevolence, 
gratitude  or  friendfliip.  Yet  we  mufl;  except 
from  this  general  rule,  love  between  the  fexes, 
which,  as  it  commonly  difcompofes  the  mind, 
and  is  not  eafily  kept  within  reafonable  bounds, 
is  always  called  a  paflion. 

P4  K^ 
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All  our  natural  defires  and  afieftions  are  good 
and  neceifary  parts  of  our  conflitution  ;  and  paf- 
jSon,  being  only  a  certain  degree  of  vehemence 
in  thefe,  its  natural  tendency  \s  to  good,  and  it 
is  by  accident  that  it  leads  us  wrong, 

Paflion  is  very  properly  faid  to  be  blind.  It 
looks  not  beyond  the  prefent  gratification.  Jt 
belongs  to  reafon  to  attend  to  the  accidental  cir- 
cumftances  which  may  fometimes  make  that  gra- 
tification improper  or  hurtful.  When  there  is 
no  impropriety  in  it,  m'tich  more  when  it  is  our 
duty,  paflion  aids  reafon,  and  gives  additional 
force  to  its  didlates. 

Sympathy  with  the  diftrefled  may  b^ing  them 
a  charitable  relief,  when  a  calm  fenfe  of  duty 
would  be  too  weak  to  produce  the  effedt. 

Objeds,  either  good  or  ill,  conotived  to  be 
very  diftant,  when  they  are  confidered  cooly, 
hav6  not  that  influence  upon  nqen  which  iv\  rea- 
fon they  ought  to  have.  Imagination,  like  the 
eye,  diminiftieth  its  objeds  in  proportion  to  their 
difl:ance.  The  paflions  of  hope  and  fear  muft 
be  raifed,  in  prder  to  give  fuch  objedts  their  due 
magnitude  in  the  imagination,  and  their  due  in* 
fluence  upon  our  conduft. 

The  dread  of  difgrace  and  of  the  civil  magi- 
ftrate,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  future  punifli- 

inent,  prevent  many  crimes,   which  bad  men, 

•  .  ■  .  .  .       .  ,' 

\vithout  thefe  reftraints,  would  commit,  and  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
ib'ciety;      -• 

TJier^ 
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There  is  no  bad  aftion  which  foine  paffion  may 
not  prevent ;  nor  is  there  any  External  ■  good  ac- 
tion, of  which  fome  paffioh' nlay  not  be^.the  iiai'tt 
fpring  ;  and,  it-  is  very  probable,  that-' even  thie 
paffions  of  men,  upon  the  whole,  do  t&ote  ^odd 
to  fociety  than  hurt.  -•  *  - 

The  ill  that  is  done  draws  oiir  atlenliibh  ihore; 
and  is  imputed  folely  to  human  -paffiofis;  -  Thd 
good  may  have  better  motives^  ttUd  ehiElt*it5^  leads 
us  to  think  that  it  has  ;  but,  as  we'fe*  not-  the 
heart,  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  ^at  ihare 
men's  paffions  may  have  in  its  pr6dii6li6rf;   ■    '•. 

The  laji  obfervation  is.  That  if  wediftiriguiih, 
in  the  effedts  of  our  paffions,  thbfe  Which  are  aU 
together  involuntary,  and  without  the  fphere  of 
our  power,  from  the  effeds  which  may  be  pre- 
vented by  an  exertion,  perhaps  a  great  exertion, 
of  felf-governirient;  we  fhall  find  the  firft  to  be 
good  and  highly  ufe^l,  and  the  laft  only  to  be  bad. 

Not  to  fpeak  of  the  effe<Jls  of  moderate  paf- 
fions upon  the  health  of  the  body,  to  which  fome 
agitation  of  this  kind  feenas  to  be  no  lefs  ufeful 
than  ftorms  and  tempefts  to  the  falubrity  of  the 
air  ;  every  paffion  naturally  draws  our  attention 
to  its  objeft,  and  interefts  us  in  it. 

The  mind  of  man  is  naturally  defultory,  and 
when  it  has  no  interefting  objeA  in  view,  roves 
from  one  to  another,  without  fixing  its  attention 
upon  any  one.  A  tranfient  and  carelefs  glance 
is  all  that  we  beftow  upon  objeds  in  which  we 
^ak§  no  concern.     It  requires  a  ftrong  degree  of 
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^uriofitj,  or  fome  more  important  pafnon,  to  give 
us  that  intereft  in  an  pbjedt  which  is  neceifary  to 
our  giving  attention  to  it.  And,  without  atten- 
^on,:We  can  fomx  no  true  and  liable  judgment 
^anypbjca. 

Take  away  the  paffions,  atid  it  is  not  ,eafy  to 

^7  ^9^  ff^t  9  P^^^o^  mankind  would  referable 
tli<^e  friiijotous  mortaljs,  who  never  had  a  thought 
thatjepgiiged  thenia^igoo^  ears^^^ 

It  as  n^t  mcrjs  judgment  or  intelledt ual ;  ability 
that  enables  a  wantp  e;^ce;l  i^  any  art  or  faience. 
He  muft.bave  a  love  and .  admiration  of  it  bor- 
dtering  ujppn  ent;hu(iafm,  or  apaOion^te  dedre  of 
the  &mt,  or  o£  fqpie  .ot|ijer  advantage  to  be  got 
by  that  excellence. ;  Without  this,  he  would  not 
iindergo  the  labour  and  _fetigue  of  his  faculties, 
-v^hiph  it  requires.  §o  that^  I .  think,  we  may 
with  judice  ^ow  no.fmall  merit  .to  the  paflions, 
even  in  the  difc.Qve.rieis.and:  inip;royements  of  the 
«ts  andfciences.     ^ 

If  the  paffions  for  fame  ^jjtd.diftinftion  were 
extinguiftied^  it, would  be  difficult. to  find  men 
ready  to.undertake  the  cares.and.  toils  of  govern- 
ment;, and  few  perhaps  wQulid  .tnake  the  exer- 
tions neceffary  to  raife  themfelte^  above  the  ig- 
noble vulgar. 

, .  The  involuntary  figns.  of  thie  paffions  and  dif- 
jpofitions  of  the  mind,  in  the  voice,  features,  and 
«Aion,  are  a  part  of  ^he  human  conftitution 
^hichdeferves  admiration..  The  fignification  of 
.      -  thofe 


tbofi^  iigns  is.\ldiown  to:  all  men  by  Na|Ure,  and 
previous  to  all  expecience.  -  .  . 

They  are  ibinaay  openings  into  the  fouls  of 
our  fellow-menj  by  which  their,  iientimeilts  foe^ 
come  viable  to' the  eye.  They  are  a  natui::al  lan^ 
guage  commdn  to  mankind,  Tdtfaoixt  which  it 
would  have  been  impoffible  to  have  invented  any 
artificial  language.  \.:'.     - 

It  is  from  the  natuial  fighs  of  the  paffiotis  and 
difpofitions-of  the  mind,  that  the  humiah  fotm  djs?; 
rives  its  beauty ;  that  painting,  poetry^  and  mufid, 
derive  their  expreffion ;  that  eloquence  •derives 
its  greateft  force,  and  converfation  its  greateft 
charm. 

The  paffions,  when  kept  within  their  proper 
bounds,  give  life  and  vigour  to  the  whole  man. 
Without  them  man  would  be  a  Aug.  We  fee 
what  polifh  and  animation  the  paffion  of  love, 
when  honourable  :at^  not  unfuocefsful^give^t^ 
both  fexes.  ..-..   n  .-  -••       .r  ■  .  •      ;•.  v  C  t 

.  The  paffion  for  military  glory  raifes  th^  brave 
commander  in  the. day  of  battle,  far  above  l^iVh 
fclf,  making  his :  countenance ,  to  .  fhine,;  and-  his 
eyes  to  fparkle.  The  glory  of  old  £ngland:  .^arms 
the  heart  even  of  the  Britifli  tar,  and:  makes  him 
defpife  every  danger.. .  ! 

As  to  the  bad-effedis  of  paffion,  it  muft  .be  ac- 
knowledged that  it  often  gives  a  ftrong  impulfe 
to  what  is  bad,  and  what  a  man  condemns  him* 
felf  for,  as  foon  as  it  is  done.  But  he  mufl  be 
confcious  that  the  impulfe,  though  ftrpng,  was 

not 
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not  irrefiftible,:  x)therwii]e  he  could  not  condcom 
himfelf. 

We  allow  that  a  fadd^  and  violent  pafiion, 
into  which  a  man  is  iiiriirired^  alleviates  a  bad 
a^on^;  but  if  it  was  irrefiftible,  it  would  not  pn« 
ly  alleviate,  but  totally  exculpate,  which  it  never 
dpes,  icither  in  the  judgment  of  the  man  himfelf, 
or  of  others. 

«'  T?o  fam  up  all,  paffion  fumilhes  a  very  ftrong 
inftance  of  the  truth  of  the  common  maxim.  That 
the  corruption  of  the  beft  things  is  worft. 


C  H  A  P-    VIL 
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fv.  0/  Difpofition. 

BY  difpojition  I  mean  a  ftate  of  mind  which, 
while  it  lafts,  gives  a  tendency,  or  prone- 
tlefsi  to  be  moved  by  certain  animal  principles, 
rather  than  by  others  ;  while,  at  another  time,. 
another  ftafeof  mind,  in  the  fame  perfbn,  may. 
give  the  afcendant  to  other  animal  principles. 

It  was  before  obf«:ved,  that  it  is  a  property 
of  our  appetites  to  be  periodical,  xeafing  for  a 
time,  when  fated  by  their  objeda,  and  returning 
regularly  after  certain  periods. 

Even  thofe  principles  which  are  not  periodical, 
have  their  ebbs  and  flows  occafionally,  accord- 
ing tQ  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  rpind. 

Among 
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Ainong  fome  of  the  principles  of  adiion  there 
IS  a  natural  affinity,  fo  that  one  of  the  tribe  na» 
turally  difpofes  to  thofe  which  are  allied  to  it. 

Such  an  affinity  has  been  obferved  by  many' 
good  authors  to  be  among  all  the  benevolent  a£- 
fedtioris.     The  exercife  of  one  benevolent  affec-  . 
tion  gives  a  pronenefs  to  the  exercife  of  others. 

There  is  a  certain  placid  and  agreeable  tone 
of  mind  which  is  common  to  them  all,  which 
feems  to  be  the  bond  of  that  conne&ion  and  af- 
finity they  have  with  one  another. 

The  malevolent  aflfedtions  have  alfo  an  affinity, 
and  mutually  difpofe  to  each  other,  by  means, 
|)erhaps,  of  that  difagreeable  feeling  common  to 
them  all,  which  makes  the  mind  fore  and  uneafy. 

As  far  as  w.e  can  trace  the  caufes  of  the  dif- ' 
ferent  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  they  feem  to  be 
in  fome  cafes  owing  to  thofe  aflbciating  powers 
of  the  principles  of  adlion,  which  have  a  n^tu^ 
ral  affinity,  and  are  prone  to  keep  con^any  witii 
one  another  j  fometimes  to  accidents  of  good  or 
bad  fortune,  and  fometimes,  no  doubt,  the  Hate 
of  the  body  may  have  influence  upon  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  mind. 

At  one  time  the  ftate  of  the  mind,  like  a  fe* 
rene  unclouded  iky,  fhews  every  thing  in  the 
moft  agreeable  light.  Then  a  man  is  prone  to 
benevolence,  compafiion,  and  every  kind  affec- 
tion ;  unfufpicious,  not  eafily  provoked. 

The  Poets  have  obferved  that  men  have  their 
mollia  tempora  fandiy  when  they  are  averfe  from 

faying 
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faying  or  doing  a  harfh  thing ;  and  artful  men 
watch  thefe  occafions,  and  know  how  to  improve 
them  to  promote  their  ends. 

This  difpofition,  I  thinks  we  commonly  call 
good  humour,  of  which,  in  the  fait  fex,  Mr  Popz 
fays,  •:  . 

Good  humour  only  teaches  chartns  tb  lafi, 

Still  makes  new  conquefts,  and  maintains  the  pafi. 

There  is  no  difpofition  more  comfortable  to 
the  perfon  himfelf,  or  more  agreeable  to  others, 
than  good  humour.  It  is  to  the  mind,  what  good 
health  is  to  the  body,  putting  a  man  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  enjoying  every  thing  that  is  agreeable 
in  life,  and  of  ufing  every  faculty  without  clog 
or  impediment.  It  difpofes  to  contentment  with 
our  lot,  to  benevolence  to  all  men,  to  fympathy 
with  the  diftreffed.  It  prefents  every  objeft  in 
the  mod  favourable  light,  and  difpofes  us  to  avoid 
giving  or  taking  offence. 

This  happy  difpofition  feems  to  be  the  tiatu- 
ral  fruit  of  a  good  confcience,  and  a  firm  belief 
that  the  world  is  under  a  wife  and  benevolent 
adminiftration ;  and,  when  it  fprings  from  this 
root,  it  is  an  habitual  fentiment  of  piety. 

Good  humour  is  likewife  apt  to  be  produced 
by  h^ppy  fuccefs,  or  unexpefted  good  fortune, 
Joy  and  hope  are  favourable  to  it ;  vexation  and 
difapointment  are  unfavourable. 

The  only  danger  of  this  difpofition  feems  to 
be,  That  if  we  are  not  upon  our  guard,  it  may 

degenerate 
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degenerate  into  levity,  and  indifpofe  us  to  a  pro» 
per  degree  of  caution,  and  of  attention  to  the 
future  confequences  of  our  adions. 

There  is  a  difpoiition  oppofite  to  good  humour 
which  we  call  bad  humour^  of  which  the  tenden- 
cy is  diredtly  contrary,  and  therefore  it»  influence 
is  as  malignant,  as  that  of  the  other  is  falutary* 

Bad  humour  alone  is  fufficieni  to  make  a  man 
unhappy ;  it  tinges  every  ohjed  with  it8  own 
difmal  colour ;  and,  like  a  part  that  is  galled,  is 
hurt  by  every  thing  that  touches  it.  It  takes 
offence  where  none  was  meant,  and  difpofes  to 
difcontent,  jealoufy,  envy,  and,  in  general,  to 
malevolence. 

Another  couple  of  oppofite  difpofitions  are 
elation  of  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  and  deprejfion^ 
on  the  other. 

Thefe  contrary  difpofitions  are  both  of  an  am- 
biguous nature  ;  their  influence  may  be  good  or 
bad,  according  as  they  are  grounded  on  true  or 
falfe  opinion,  and  according  as  they  are  regulated* 

That  elation  of  mind  which  arifes  from  a  juft 
fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  of  the 
powers  and  faculties  with  which  God  hath  en- 
dowed us,  is  true  magnanimity,  and  difpofes  a 
man  to  the  nobleft  virtues,  and  the  moft  heroic 
aftions  and  enterprifes. 

There  is  alfo  an  elation  of  mind,  which  arifes, 
from  a  confcioufnefs  of  our  worth  and  integrity, 
fuch  as  Job  felt,  when  he  faid,  "  Till  I  die,  I 
"  will  not  remove  my  integrity  from  me.     My 

**  rightcoufiiftfe 
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righteoufuefs  I  hold  faft,  and  will  not  let  it 

go  ;  ray  heart  (haU  not  reproach  me  while  I 
*'  live."  This  may  be  called  the  pride  of  virtue  j 
but  it  is  a  noble  pride.  It  makes,  a  man  difdain 
to  do  what  is  bafe .  or  mean.  This  is  the  true 
fenfe  of  hgnour. 

But  there  is  an  elation  of  mind  arifing  from  a 
yaln  opinion  of  our  having  talents,  or  worth, 
which  we  have  not  J  or  from  putting  an  undue 
value  upon  any  of  our  endowments  of  mind,  body, 
or,  fortune.  This  is  pride,  the  parent  of  many 
odious  vices  j  fuch  as  arrogance,  undue  contempt 
of  others,  felf-partiality,  and  vicious  felf-love. 

Theoppofite  difpofition  to  elation  of  mind,  is* 
depreffion,  which  alfo  has  good  or  bad  effedts, 
according  as  it  is  grounded  upon  true  or  falfe  opi- 
nion. 

A  jufl  fenfe  of  the  weaknefs  and  imperfediions 
of  human  nature,  and  of  our  oWn  perfonal  faults 
and  defeats,  is  true  humility.  It  is  not  to  think 
of  ourfehes  above  what  we  ought  to  think  i  a  mod 
falutary  and  amiable  difpofition  ;  of  great  price 
in  the  fight  of  God  and  man.  Nor  is  it  incon- 
fiftent  with  real  magnanimity  and  greatnefs  of 
foul.  They  may  dw^ell  together  with  great  ad- 
vantage and  oriiament  to  both,  and  be  faithful 
monitors  againft  the  extremes  to  which  each  has? 
the  greateft  tendency. 

But  there  is  a  depreffion  of  mind  which  is  the 
oppofite  to  magnanimity,  which  debilitates  the 

fprings 
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fprings  of  aftion,  and  freezes  every  fentiment  that 
Ihould  lead  to  any  noble  exertion  or  enterprife. 

Suppofe  a  man  to  have  no  belief  of  a  good  ad- 
ininiftration  of  the  world,  no  conception  of  the 
dignity  of  virtue^  no  hope  of  happinefs  in  ano- 
ther ftate.  Suppofe  him,  at  the  fame  time,  in  a 
ftate  of  extreme  poverty  and  dependence,  and 
that  he  has  no  higher  aim  than  to  fupply  his 
bodily  wants,  or  to  minifter  to  the  pleafiire,  or 
flatter  the  pride,  of  fome  being  as  worthlefs  as 
himfelf-  Is  not.the  foul  of  fuch  a  man  deprefled 
as  #nuch  as  his  body  or  his  fortune  ?  And,  if 
fortune  Ihould  fmile  upon  him  while  he  retains 
the  fame  fentiments,  he  is  only  the  flave  of  for- 
tune. His  mind  is  deprefled  to  the  it  ate  of  a 
brute;  and  his  human  faculties  ferve  only  to 
make  him  feel  that  depreflion. 

Depreffion  of  mind  may  be  owing  to  melan- 
choly^ a  diftemper  of  mind  which  proceeds  from 
the  ftate  of  the  body,  which  throws  a  difmal 
gloom  upon  every  objedt  of  thought,  cuts  all  the 
finews  of  adtion,  and  often  gives  rife  to  ftrange 
and  abfurd  opinions  in  religion,  or  in  other  in- 
terefting  matters.  Yet,  where  there  is  real  worth 
at  bottom,  fome  rays  of  it  will  break  forth  even 
in  this  deprefled  ftate  of  mind.         , 

A  remarkable  inftanee  of  this  was  exhibited 
in  Mr  Simon  Brown,  a  diflenting  clergyman  in 
England,  who,  by  melancholy,  was  led  into  the 
belief  that  his  rational  foul  had  gradually  de- 
cayed within  him,  and  at  laft  was  totally  extind. 

Vol.  III.  (^  Frottv 
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From  this  belief  he  gave  up  his  minifterial  func* 
tion,  and  would  not  even  join  with  ot^hets  in  any 
aft  of  worfhip,  conceiving  it  to  be  a  profanation 
to  worlhip  God  without  a  foul. 

In  this  difmal  ftate  of  mindj  he  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent defence  of  the  Chriftian. religion^  againft 
Tindal's  Cbrijlianity  ar  old  as  the  Creation.  To 
the  book  he  prefixed  an  epiftle  dedicatory  to 
Queen  Caroline,  wherein  h«  mentions,  "  That 
^*  he  was  once  a  man,  but,  by  the  immediate 
"  hand  of  God,  for  his  fins,  his  very  thinking 
"  fubftance  has,  for  more  than  feven  years,  keen 
"  continually  wafting  away,  till  it  is  wholly  pc- 

rifhed  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to 

nothing.'^'  And,  having  h^ard  of  her  Majefty's 
eminent  piety^  he  begs  the  aid  of  her  prayers. 

The  book  was  publiftied  after  tis  death  with« 
out  the  dedication,  which,  however,  having  been 
preferved  in  manufcript^  was  afterwards  printed 
in  the  Adventurer,  No.  88. 

Thus  tliis  good  man,  when  he  believed  that 
he  had  no  foul,  (hewed  a  nwft  generous  and  dif- 
i/iterefted  concern  for  thofe  who  had  foulfe. 

As  deprelSon  of  mind  may  produce  ftratige 
ojiinions,  efpecially  in  the  cafe  of  melancholy, 
fo  our  opinions  may  have  a  very  confiderable  in- 
fluence, either  to  elevate  or  to  deprefs  the  mind, 
even  where  there  is  no  ftielancholy. 

Suppofe,  on  one  hand,  a  man  who  believes 
that  he  is  deftined  to  an  eternal  exiftence ;  that 
he  who  made,  and  who  governs  the  world,  ma- 

keth 
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keth  account  of  him,  and  hath  furnilhed  him 
with  the  means  of  attaining  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection and  glory.  With  this  man  compare,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  man  who  believes  nothing  at 
all,  or  who  believes  that  his  exiftence  is  only  the 
play  of  atoms,  and  that,  after  he  hath  been 
toffed  about  by  blind  fortune  for  a  few  years,  he 
Ihall  again  return  to  nothing.  Can  it  be  doubted, 
that  the  fdrmer  opinion  leads  to  elevation  and 
greatnefs  of  mind,  the  latter  to  meannrfs  and  dc- 
preffion  ? 


\ 


GHAP.    VIII. 
'  Of  opinion. 

t 

WHEN  we  come  to  explain  the  rational 
principlds' of  aiSSion,  it  will  appeal:,  that 
cpinion  is  an  effential  ingredient  in  them.  Here 
we  are  only  to  confider  its  infiiiehce  ujpon  the 
animal  principles.  Some  of  thofe  1  have  rank- 
ed in  that  clafs  cannot,  I  think,  exifl  in  the  hti- 
man  mind  without  it. 

Gratitude  fuppofes  the  opinion  of  a  favpiir  ^ 
done  or  intended  ;  refentment  the  opinion  of  a;n 
injury;  efteem  the  opinion  of  inerit ;  the  paf- 
lion  of  love  fuppofes  the  opinion  of  imcoinmon 
merit  and  perfedlion  in  its  objed:. 

Although  natural  affeftion  to  parents^  children, 
and  near  relations,  is  not  grounded  on  the  opi- 

0^2  liion 
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nion  of,  their  merit,  it  is  much  increafed  by  that 
confideration.  So  is  every  benevolent  affeftion. 
On  the  contrary,  real  malevolence  can  hardly 
'exift  without  the  opinion  of.  demerit  in  the  ob- 
jea. 

There  is  no  natural  defire  or  averfion,  which 
may  not  be  reftrained  by  opinion;  Thus,  if  a 
man  were  athirft,  and  had  a  ftrong  defire  to 
drink,  the  opinion  that  there  was  poifon  in  the 
cup  would  make  him  forbear. 

It  is  evident,  that  hope  and  fear,  which  every 
natural  defire  or  afFedlion  may  create,  depend 
upon  the  opinion  of  future  good  or  ill. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  our  paflions,  our  difpofi- 
tions,  and  our  opinions,  have  ^reat  influence  up- 
on our  animal  principles,  to  ftrengthen  or  weak- 
en, to  excite  or  reftrain  them  j  and,  by  that 
means,  have  great  influence  upon  human  adions 
and  charai^ers. 

That  brute-ahimals  have  both  paflions  and 
difpofitions  fimilar,  in  many  refpefts,  to  thofe  of 
men,  cannot  be  doubted.  Whether  they  have 
opiinions,  is  not  fo  clear.  I  think  they  have  not, 
in  the  proper  fcnfe  of  the  word.  But,  waving 
all  difpute  upon  this  point,  it  will  be  granted, 
that  opinion  in  men  has  a  much  wider  field  than 
in  brutes.  No  man  will  fay,  that  they  have 
fyftems  of  theology,  morils,  jurifprudence  or 
politics ;  or  that  they  can  reafon  from  the  laws 
of  nature,  in  mechanics,  inedicine,  or  agricul- 
ture. 

They 
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They  feel  the  evils  or  enjoyments  that  are 
prefent ;  probably  they  imagine  thofe  which  ex- 
perience has  affociated  with  what  they  feel.  But 
they  can  take  no  large  profpedl  either  of  the  pad 
or  of  the  future,  nor  fee  through  a  train  of  con*, 
fequences. 

A  dog  may  be  deterred  from  eating  what  is 
before  him,  by  the  fear  of  immediate  punifh- 
ment,  which  he .  has  felt  on  like  occafions ;  but 
he  is  never  deterred  by  the  •confideration  of 
health,  or  of  any  diftant  good. 

I  have  been  credibly  informed,,  that  a  mon- 
key, having  once  been  ^intoxicated  with  ftrong 
drink,  in  confequence  of  which  it  burnt  its  foot 
in  the  fire,  and  had  a  fevere  fit  of  ficknefs,  could 
never  after  be  induced  to  drink  any  thing  but 
pure  water.  I  believe  this  is  the  utmoft  pitch 
which  the  faculties  of  brutes  can  reach. 

*  ft 

From  the  influence  of  opinion  upon  the  con- 
duft  of  mankind  we  may  learn,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  inflruments  to  be  ufed  in  the  difcipr 
Jine  and  government  of  men. 

All  men,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  mufl  be  un^ 
der  the  difcipline  and  government  of  parents 
^nd  tutors.  Men,  who  live  in  fociety,  muft  be 
under  the  government  of  laws  and  magiftrates, 
through  life.  The  government  of  men  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  nobleft  exertions  of  human 
power.  And  it  is  of  great  importance,  that 
thofe  who  have  any  fliare,  either  in  domeftic  or 

Q^  civil 
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civil  government,  fhoal4  know  the  nature  of  man, 
and -how  he  is  to  be  trained  and  governed. 

Of  all  inftruments  of  gQvemment,  opinion  1^ 
the  fweeteft,  and  the  moft  agreeable  to  the  na- 
ture of  man.  Obedience  that  flows  from  .opi- 
nion, is  real  freedom,  which  every  man  defires. 
That  v/hich  is  eaftorte4  by  fear  of  punilhment, 
is  flavery  \  a  yoke  which  is  always  galling,  and 
tvhich  every  man  will  (hake  off  when  it  is  in  his 
power. 

The  opinions  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  have 
ftlways  been,  and  will  always  be,  what  they  are 
taught  by  thofe  whom  they  efteem  to  be  wife 
and  good ;  and,  therefore,  in  a  confiderable  de- 
gree, are  in  the  power  of  thofe  who  govern  them. 

Man,  uncorrupted  b^  bad  habits  and  bad  opi- 
nions, is  of  all  animals  the  moft  traftable  j  cor- 
rupted by  thefe,  he  is  .of  all  animals  the  moft 
untradtable. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that,  if  ever  civil  go- 
vernment ihall  be  brought  to  perfeftiorij^  it  muft 
be  the  principal  care  of  the  ftate  to  make  good 
citizens  by  proper  education,  and  proper  in* 
ftruftion  and  difcipline. 

The  moft  ufeful  part  of  medicine  is  that  which 
ftrengthens  the  conftitution,  and  prevents  difeafe^ 
by  good  regimen ;  the  reft  is  fomewhat  like 
propping  ^  ruinous  fabric  at  grekt  expence,  and 
^o  little  purpofe.  The  art  of  government  is  thc^ 
njedicrne  of  the  mind,  and  the  moft  ufef\il  part 
of  it  is  that  which  prevents  crimes  and  bad  ha- 

bits. 
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bits,  and  trains  men  to  virtue  and  good  habits, 
b.y  proper  education  and  difcipline. 

The  epid  of  government  is  to  make  tiie  fociety 
h^PPy*  which  c^n  only  be  done  by  making  i% 
good  and  virtuous. 

Tha|:  men  in  general  will  be  good  or  bad 
members  of  fociety,  according  to  the  education 
an4  difcipline  by  which  they  have  been  trained,, 
experience  may  convince  us, 

The  prefent  age  has  made  great  advances  in 
the  art  of  training  men  to  military  duty.  It  will 
not  be  faid,  thaf  thofe  who  enter  into  that  fervicc 
are  more  tradable  than  their  fellow- fubjecls  of 
other  profeffions.  And  I  know  not  why  it  fhould 
be  thought  impoflible  to  train  men  to  equal  per- 
fection in  the  other  duties^  of  good  citizens. ,' 

What  an  immenfe  difference  i^  there,  for  the 
purppfe  of  war,  between  an  army  properly 
trained,  and  a  militia  hailily  drawn  out  of  the 
multitude  ?  What  flipuld  hinder  us  from  think- 
ing, that^  for  every  purpofe  of  civil  government, 
there  m^y  be  a'  like  difference  between  a  civil 
fociety  properly  trained  to  virtue,  .good  habits 
qnd  tight  fentiment3,  and  thofe  civil  focieties 
wl^ich  we  now  V^liold?— But  I  fear  I  fhall  be. 
thought  to  digr^fs  from  my  fubjeft  into  Utopian, 
fpeculation. 

To  make  an  end  of  what  I  have  to  fay  upon 
the  animal  principles  of  adlion,,  we  may  take  a 
x:omplex  view  of  their  effed  in  life,  by  fuppofing 
^  being  aduated  by  principles  of  no  higher  or^r 

<^4  der, 
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der,  to  have  no  confcicncc  or  fenfe  of  duty,  only 
let  us  allow  him  that  fuperiority  of  underftand- 
ing,  and  that  power  of  fclf-goyernment  which 
man a<9:ually  has.  Let  us  fpieculatea  little  upon 
this  imaginary  being,  and  confider  what  conduft 
and  tenor  of  adlion  might  be  expedled  from  him. 
It  is  evident  he  would  be   a  very  different 

■ 

animal  from  a  brute,  and  perhaps  not  very  dif^ 
V  ferent,  in  appearance,  from  what  a  great  part  of 
mankind  is. 

He  would  be  capable  of  confidering  the  diftant 
confequences  of  his  aftions,  and  of  reftraining  or 
indulging  his  appetites,  defires  and  affedlions, 
from  the  confideration  of  diftant  good  or  evil. 

He  would  be  capable  of  choofing  fome  main 
end  of  his  life,  and  planning  fuch  a  rule  of  con- 
dudl  as  appeared  moft  fubfervient  to  it.  Of  this 
we  have  reafon  to  think  no  brute  is  capable. 

We  can  perhaps  conceive  fuch  a  balance  of 
the  animal  principles  of  adlion,  as,  with  very 
little  felf- government,  might  make  a  man  to  be 
a  good  member  of  fociety,  a  good  companion, 
^nd  to  have  many  amiable  qualities. 

The  balance  of  oiir  animal  principles,  I  think, 
conftitutes  what  we  call  a  man^s  natural  temper  ; 
which  may  be  good  or  bad,  with  regard  to  his 
virtue. 

A  man  in  whom  the  benevolent  affeftions, 
the  defire  of  efleem  and  good  humoiTr,  are  na- 
turally prevalent,  who  is  of  a  calm  and  difpaf- 
^onate  nature,  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  live 

with 
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with  good  men,  and  alTociate  with  good  com- 
panions, may  behave  properly  with  little  effort. 

His  natural  temper  leads  him,  in  moil  cafes, 
to  do  what  virtue  requires.  And  if  he  happens 
not  to  be  expofed  to  thofe  trying  fituations,  in 
which  virtue  crofles  the  natural  bent  of  his  tem- 
per, he  has  no  great  temptation  to  adk  amifs. 

But  perhaps  a  happy  natural  temper,  joined 
with  fuch  a  happy  fituation,  is  more  ideal  than 
real,  though  no  doubt  fome  men  make  nearer 
approaches  to  it  than  others. 

The  temper  and  the  fituation  of  men  is  com- 
monly fuch,  that  the  animal  principles  alone, 
without  felf-govemment,  would  never  produce 
any  regular  and  confiftent  train  of  conduft. 

» 

One  principle  croifes  another.  Without  feUl. 
government,  that  which  is  ftrongeft  at  the  time 
will  prevail.  And  that  which  is  weakeft  at  one 
time  may,  from  palfion,  from  a  change  of  dif« 
pofition  or  of  fortune,  become  ftrongeft  at  an- 
other time. 

Every  natural  appetite,  defire,  and  afTeAion, 
has  its  own  prefent  gratification  only  in  view. 
A  man,  thtrefore,  who  has  no  other  leader  than 
thefe,  would  be  like  a  fliip  in  the  ocean  without 
hands,  which  cannot  be  faid  to  be  deftined  to 
any  port.  He  would  have  no  charafter  at  all, 
but  be  benevolent  or  fpiteful,  pleafant  or  mo- 
rofe,  honeft  or  difhoneft,  as  the  prefent.  wind  of 
paflion  or  tide  of  humour  moved  him. 

Every 
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Every  man  who  piirfues  an  en<l,  be  it  goo4  pc 
bad,  muft  be  t^&irp  irben  he  is  difporc4  to  be 
indolent ;  he  muft  rein  every  pafiion  and  appe* 
tite  that  would  lead  him  out  of  his  road. 

]V|ortificatiop  and  felf-denial  are  found  not  in 
the  paths  of  virtue  only ;  they  are  common  to 
every  road  that  leads  to  an  end^  be  it  ambition, 
<xr  avarice,  or  even  pleafure  itfelf.  Every  man 
vho  maintains  an  unifojrm  and  confiOrent  cha- 
ra&er,  muft  fweat  and  toil,  and  often  ftruggle 
with  his  prefent  inclination. 

-Yet  thofe  who  fteadily  purfue  fome  end  in  life, 
though  they  muft  often  reftrain  their  ftrongeft 
defires,  and  pradiife  much  felf-denial,  have,  up- 
on the  whole,  more  enjoyment  than  thofe  who 
have  no  end  at  all,  but  to  gratify  the  prefent 
prevailing  inclination. 

-  A  dog  that  is  made  for  the  chace,  cannot  en- 
joy the  happinefs  of  a  dog  without  that  exercife. 
Keep  him  within  doors,  feed  him  with  the  moft 
ddicious  fare,  gave  him  all  the  pleafures  his.na- 
tWQ  ts  capable  of,  he  foon  becomes  a  dull,  tor- 
pid, unhappy  animal.  No  enjoyment  can  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  that  employment  which  nature 
has  made  his  chief  good.  Let  him  hunt,  apd 
neither  pain  nor  hunger  nor  fatigue  feem  to  be 
t^vils.  Deprived  of  this  exercife,  he  cgn  relifh 
nothing.  Life:  itfelf . becomes  burdenfome. 
•  It  is  no  difparagement  to  the  human,  kind  tD 
fay,  that  man,  as  well  as  the  dog,  is  made  for 
hunting,  and  cannot  be  happy  but  in  feme  vi- 
gorous 
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gorous  purftiit.  •  He  has  indeed  nobler  game  to 
purfue  than  the  dog,  but  he  nfiuft  have  fome 
purfuit,  otl^erwife  life  ftagnates,  all  the  faculties 
are  benumbed,  the  fpirits  flag,  and  his  exiftencc 
becomes  an  unfurmountable  l)urden. 

Even  the  mere  fbxhunter,  wha  has  no  higher 
purfuit  than  his  dogs,  has  more  enjoyment  than 
he  who  has  no  purfuit  at  all.  He  has  an  end  i^ 
view,  and  this  invigorates  his  fpirits,  makes  him 
defpife  pleafure,  and  bear  cold,  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue, as  if  they  were  no  evils. 

Manet  fub  Jove  frigido 
Venator,  tenerse  conjugis  immemor  5 
Sen  yiJGi  eft  catulis  cerva  fidelibos 
Seu  rapit  teretes  Marfus  apcr  plagas,* 
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Of  the  Rational  Principles  of  ASlion. 
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Tber€  are  Rational  Principles  of  ABion  in  Man. 

MECHANICAL  principles  of  a(9:ion  produce 
their  effea  without  a^y  wiU  or  inten-. 
tion  on  our  part.  We  may,  by  ^  voluntary  ef, 
fort,  hinder  the  effedl ;  but  if  it  be  not  hindered 
by  will  aqd  effort,  it  is  produced  without  them. 
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Animal  principles  of  aftion  require  intention 
and  will  in  their  operation,  but  not  judgment* 
They  are,  by  ancient  moralifts,  very  properly 
called  cacas  cupidines^  blind  defires. 

Haying  treated  of  thefe  two  xilafles,  I  proceed 
to- the  third,  the  rational  principles  of  adlion  in 
man ;  which  haVe.that  name,  becaufe  they  can 
have  no  exiftence  in  beings  not  endowed  with 
reafon,  and,  in  all  their  exertions,  require,  not 
only  intention  and  will,  but  judgment  or  reafon. 

That  talent  which  we  call  r^^yiw,  by  which 
men  that  are  adult  and  of  a  found  mind,  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  brutes^  idiots,  and  infants,  has, 
in  all  ages,  among  the  learned  and  unlearned, 
been  conceived  to  have  tw;o  offices,  to  regulate  our 
belief,  and  to  regulate  our  adtions  and  condud. 

Whatever  we  believe,  we  think  agreeable  to 
reafon,  and,  on  that  account,  yield  our  aflent  to 
it.  .  Whatever  We  difbelieve,  we  think  contrary 
to  reafon,  and,  on  that  account,  diffent  from  it. 
Reafon  therefore  is  allowed  to  be  the  principle 
by  which  our.  belief  and  opinions  ought  to  be 
regulated. 

But  reafon  has  been  no  lefs  univerfally  con- 
ceived to  be  a  principle,  by  which  our  adions 
ought  to  be  regulated. 

To  adl  reafonably,  is  a  phrafe  no  lefs  common 

in  all  languages,  than  to  judge  reafonably.    We 

immediately  approve  of  a  man's  conduft,  when 

it  appears  that  he  had  good  reafon  for  what  he 

'  •  ■      •'      did. 
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did.     And  every  adion  we  difapprove,  we  think 
unreafonable,  or  contrary  to  reafon. 

A  way  of  fpeaking  .fo  univerfal  among  men, 
common  to  the  learned  and  the  linlearned  in*  aH 
nations,  and  in  all  languages,  muft  have  a  mean^ 
ing.  To  fuppofe  it  to  be  words  without  mean- 
ing, is  to  treat,  with  undue  contempt,  the  conh- 
mon  fenfe  of  mankind. 

Suppofing  this  -phrafe  to  have  a  meaning,  we 
may  confider  in  what  way  reafon  may  ferve  to 
regulate  human  conduft,  fo  that  fome  adlions  of 
men  are  to  be  denominated  reafonable,  and  others 
unreafonable. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  can  be  no  ex- 
crcife  of  reafon  without  judgment,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  judgment  of  things  abftrad:  and 
general,  without  fome  degree  of  reafon. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  principles  gf  adion 
in  the  human  conftitution,  which,  in  their  na- 
ture, neceflarily  imply  fuch  judgment,  they  are 
the  principles  which  we  may  call  rational,  to  di- 
ftinguilh  them  from  animal  principles,  which 
imply  defire  and  will,  but  not  judgment. 

Every  deliberate  human  aftion  muft  be  done 
cither  as  the  means,  or  as  an  end ;  as  the  means 
to  fome  end,  to  which  it  is  fubfervient,  or  as  an 
end,  for  its  own  fake,  and  without  regard  to  any 
thing  beyond  it. 

That  it  is  a  part  of  the  office  of  reafon  to  de- 
termine, what  are  the  proper  means  to  any  end 
which  wc  defire,  no  man  ever  denied.     But  fome 

Philofophers^ 


.V 

■<l' 
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Philofophers,  particularly  Mr  Hume,  think  that 
it  is  no  part  of  the  dffice  of  reafon  to  determine 
the  ends  we  ought  to  purfue^  or  the  preference 
due  to  one  end  above  another.  This,  he  thinks, 
is  not  the  office  of  reafon,  but  of  tafte  or  feeling. 
If  thi^  be  fo,  reafon  cannot,  with  any  proprie- 
ty, be  called  a  principle  of  adion.  Its  office  can 
only  be  to  minifter  to  the  principles  of  adion,  by 
difcovering  the  means  of  their  gratification.  Ac- 
cordingly  Mr  Hume  maintains,  that  reafon  is  no 
principle  of  action  ;  but  that  it  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  the  fervant  of  the  paffions. 

i  ftiall  endeavour  to  fhew,  that,  among  the  va- 
rious ends  of  human  adions,  there  arc  fome,  of 
which,  without  reafon,  we  could  not  even  form 
a  conception  ;  and  that,  as  foon  as  they  are  con- 
ceived, a  regard  to  them  is,. by  our  conflitution, 
not  only  a  principle  of  action,  but  a  leading  and 
governing  principle,  to  which  all  our  animal 
principles  are  fubordinate,  and  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  fubjed. 

Thefe  I  fhall  call  rational  principles ;  becaufe 
they  can  exift  only  in  beings  endowed  with  rea- 
fon, and  becaufe,  to  aft  from  thefe  principles,  is 
what  has  always  been  meant  by  afting  according 
to  reafon. 

The  ends  of  human  aftions  I  have  in  view, 
are  two,  to  wit.  What  is  good  for  us  upon  the 
whole,  and  what  appears  to  be  our  duty.  They 
are  very  ftriftly  connefted,  lead  to  the  fame 
GQLUrfe  of  conduft,   and  co-operat€  with  each 

other ; 
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other;  and,  on  that  account,  have  commonly 
been  comprehended  under  one  i^ame,  that  of 
reafon.  But  as  they  may  be  disjoined,  and  ate 
really  diftindl  principles  of  adion,  I  fhall  qonfl* 
der  theifl  feparately. 


C  H  A  P-     n. 

Of  Regard  to  our  Good  on  the  Whole. 

• 

IT  will  not  be  denied  that  rat%  When  he  cbifii^s 
to  years  of  underftandinj^,  is  led  Ijy  his  ttt- 
tional  nature,  to  form  the  cdtftc^tion  6f  What  is 
good  for  him  upon  the  Whofc; 

How  early  in  life  this  general  ttotidtt  df  gwd, 
enters  into  the  mind,  I  cannot  pifetfehd  td^d&ldr- 
inine.  It  is  one  of  thi  moft  gfeiiferil  aild  itiftraft 
Motions  we  form.  .  . :     ^ 

Whaterer  makfes  a  mah  ittoit  hippjr,  b*  ^dre 
perfibd,  is  good;  and  is  an  objedi-  bf  defire  ti^'fboh 
as  we  are  capable  of  forming  the  concepttdft  6f 
it.  The  contrary  is  ill,  and  is  an  objcft  of  aver- 
fion. 

In  the  firft  part  bf  life  we  have  many  enjoy- 
ments  of  various  kinds ;  bUt  very  fimilar  t€>  tho|e 
of  brute-aniirials. 

They  coillift  in  the  ^xereife  bf  our  fetifes  and 
powers  of  motion,  the  gratification  bf  our  app§- 
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tites,. and.the  exertions  of  our  kind  ^ifec^ions. 
'J'hefe  are  chequered  with  many  evils  of  pain, 
and, fear,  and  difappointment,  and  fympathy  with 
the  fufFering  of  others. 

But  the  goods  and  evils  of  this  period  of  Jife, 
are  of  fhort  duration,  and  foon  forgot.  The 
mind  being  regardlefs  of  the  paft,  and  unconcern- 
ed about;  the  future,  we  have  then  no  other  mea- 
fure  of  good  but  the  prefent  defire ;  no  other 
meafure  of  evil  but  the  prefent  averfion. 

Every  animal  defire  has  fome  particular  and 
prefent  objed,  and  looks  not  beyond  that  objeft 
to  its  confequences,  or  to  the  connexions  it  majr 
have  with  other  things. 

:  :  The  prefent  objeft,  which  is  moft  attrafti ve, 
or  excites  the  ftrongeft  defire,  determines  the 
choice,  whatever  be  its  confequences.  The  pre- 
fent evil  that  prefles  moft,  is  avoided,  though  it 
fliould  be  the  road  to  a  greater  good  to  come,  or 
the  only  way  to  efcape  a  greater  evil.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  brutes  ad,  and  the  way  in 
.which  men  muft  ad,  till  they  come  to  the  ufe  of 
reafpn.    . 

As  we  grow  up  to  underftanding,  we  extend 
our  view  both  forward  and  backward.  We  re- 
fled  upon  what  is  paft,  and,  by  the  lamp  of  ex- 
perience, difcern  what  will  probably  happen  in 
time  to  come.  We  find  that  many  things  which 
we  eagerly  defired,  were  too  dearly  purchafed, 
^nd  that  things  grievous  for  the  prefent,  like  nau- 
feous  medicines,  may  be  falutary  in  the  ifiue. 

We 
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We  learn  to  obferve  the  conine&ions  of  things; 
and  the  confequences  of  our  adtions  ;  and,  taking 
an  extended  view  of  our  exiftencej  pad,  prefent^ 
and  future,  we  corredl  our  fiJ'ft  notions  of  good 
and  ill,  and  form  the  conception  of  what  is  good 
or  ill  upon  the  whole ;  which  muft  be  eftimated, 
not  from  the  prefent  feeling,  or  from  the  prefent 
animal  delire  or  averfion^  but  from  a  due  con- 
fideration  of  its  Confequences,  certain  or  probable, 
during  the  whole  of  our^exiftetice. 

That  which,  taken  with  all  its  difcoterabW 
connections  and  confequences^  bring!^  more  good 
than  ill,  I  call  good  upon  tbe  wboh. 

That  brute- animals  have  any  conception  of 
this  good,  I  fee  no  reafon  to  believe.  And  it  is 
evident,  that  man  cannot,  have  the  conception  of 
it,  till  reafon  be  fo  far  advanced,  that  he  can  fe- 
rioufly  refled  upon  the  paft,  and  take  a  profp'eft 
of  the  future  part  of  his  exiftence. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  tbe  very  cotrcepfioW 
of  what  is  good  or  ill  for  us  upon  tbe  whole,  is 
the  offspring  of  reafon,  and  can  be  only  in  beings 
endowed  with  reafon.  And  if  this  c<)nception 
give  rife  to  any  principle  of  action  in  man,which 
he  had  not  before,  that  principle  may  very  pro- 
perly be  called  a  rational  principle  of  aftion. 

I  pretend  not  in  this  to  fay  any  thing  that  i^ 
new,  but  what  reafon  fuggefted  to  thofe  who 
firft  turned  their  attenlion  to  the  philofophy  of 
morals.     I  beg  leave  to  quote  one  paflage  from 

Vol.  III.  R  Ciof.ro, 
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GiGERO,  in  his  firft  book  of  Offices;  wherein, 
with  his  ufual  elegance,  he  exprefles  the  fub- 
ftance  of  what  I  have  faid.  And  there  is  good 
reafoh  to  think  that  Cicero  borrowed  it  from 
Panjetius,  a  Greek  Philofopber,  whofe  books  of 
Offices  are  loft. 

"  Sed  inter  hominem  et  belluam  hoc  maximc 
"  intereft,  quod  hsec  tantum  quantum  fenfu  mo- 
**  vetur,  ad  id  folum  quod  adeft,  quodque  prscfens 
**  eft  fc  accommodat,  paululum  admodum  fen- 
V  tiens  praeteritum  aut  futurum  •:  Homo  autem 
*' quotiiam  rationis  eft.particcps,  per  quam  con- 
"  fequentia  cernit,  caufas  renun  vidct,  earumque 
"  praegreffus  et  quafi  anteceffiones  non  ignorat ; 
"  fimiUtudines  comparat,  et  rebus  praefentibus 
'^  adjungit  atque  anno^it  futuras ;  facile  totius 
"  vitae  curfuffi  videt,  ad  eamque  degendam  pre- 
'*  parat  res  neceffiirias.'* 

i  obferve,  in  the  next  place.  That  as  foon  as  we 
have  the  conception  of  what  is  good  or  ill  for  us 
,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  led,  by  our  conftitution, 
to  feek  the  good  and  avoid  the  ill ;  and  this  be- 
comes hot  only  a  .prii>ciple  of  adiion,  but  a  lead- 
ing^  or  governing  principle,  to  which  all  our  ani- 
mal principles  ought  to  be  fubordinate. 

I  am  very-  apt  to  think^  with  Dr  Price,  that, 
in  intelligent  beings,  the  defire  of  what  is  good, 
and  averfion  to  what  is  ill,  is  neceffarily  connec- 
ted with  the  intelligent  nature  ;  and  that  it  is  a 
contradidtion  to  fuppofe  fuch  a  being  to  have  the 
notion  of  good  without  the  defire  of  it,  or  the 

notion 
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notion  of.  ill  without  averfion  to , it^  vPerftapj 
there  may  be  others necefljary  conne<Slio^^  betw-e^n 
underft^ndingr  and  the  beft:  principles  of  action, 
which  our  faculties  are  too  weak  to  difcern. 
That  they  I  are  necieJiTarilyconnedledinhim  who 
is  perfed  in  undei:ftandi|ig,  we  have  good  reafon 
to  believe.  , 

To  prefer  a  greater  good^  though  diftant,  to  a 
lefs  that  is  prefent ;  to  choofe  a  prefent  evil,  in:  or- 
der to  avoid  a  gl-e^ter  evil,  prto  obtain  a  greater  * 
good,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  all -men,  wife^nd 
reafonable  conduct ;  and,  when  a  man  acts  the 
contrary  part,  all  men  will  acknowledge,  that  he  . 
a6ts  fooli(hly  and  unreafpnably.  Nor  will  it  be  de*- 
nied,  that,  in  innumerable. cafes. in  common  life, 
our  animal  principles  4^aw  us  one  way,  while  a 
regard  to  what  is  good  cm  the  whole,  draws  -us 
the  contrary  way.    Thus  the  flelh  lufteth  againft 
the  fpirit,  and  the  fpirit  againft  the  fiefh,  and 
thefe  two  are  contrary.     That  in  every  conflidl 
of  this  kind  the  rational  principle  ought  to  pre- 
vail,  and  the  animal  to  be .  fubordinate,  is  too 
evident  to  need,  or  to  admit  of  proof. 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears,  that  to  purfue  what 
is  good  upon  the  whole,  and  to  avoid  what  is  ill 
upon  the  whole,  is  a  rational  principle  of  adtion, 
grounded  upon,  our  conilitution  as  reafonable 
creatures. 

It  appears  that  it  is  pot  without  juft  caufe, 
that  this  principle  of  adtion  lias  in  all  ages  been 
called  reafoUy  in  oppofition  to  our  animal  pria-  ' 

R  2  ciples. 
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ciples,  which  ih  common  language  are  cabled  by 
the  general  hame  of  the  pdjjions.  ■ 

The  firft '  Aot  only  operates  in  a  calm  and 
cool  manlier^  like  reafon,  but  implies  real  judg- 
ment in  all  its  operations^  The  fecond,  to  V^t, 
the  paffions,  are  blind  defires,  of  fome  particuv 
lar  objeft^  without  any  judgment  or  coi^&dera* 
tion,  whether  it  be  good  for  us  upon  the  whole^ 
or  ill. 

It  appears  alfo,  that  the  fundamental  maxim 
of  prudence  and  of  all  good  morals,  That  the 
paffions  ought,  in  all  cafes,  to  be  under  the  do- 
minion of  reafon,  is  not  only  felf-evident,  when 
rightly  underftood,  but  is  expreffed  according  to 
the  common  ufe  and  propriety  of  language. 

The .  contrary  maxim  maintained  by  Mr 
Hume,  can  only  be  defended  1^  a  grofs  and  pal- 
pable abufe  of  words.  Fck:,  in  order  to  defend 
it,  he  muft  include  Under  the  ^a^onj",  that  very 
principle  which  has  always,  in  all  languages, 
been  called  reafon^  and  never  was,  in  any  Ian- 
guage,  called  a  pajjton.  And  from  the  meaning 
.of  the  word  reafon  he  muft  exclude  the  moft  im- 
portant part  of  it,  by  which  we  are  able  to  dif- 
cern  and  to  purfue  what  appears  to  be  good 
upon  the  whole.  And  thus,  including  the  mpft 
important  part  of  reafon  under  paflion,  and  ma- 
king the  lead  important  part  of  reafon  to  be  the 
whole,  he  defends  his  favourite  paradox,  That 
reafon  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  fervant  of  the 
paffionsr 

To 
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To  judge  of  what  is  true  or  falfe  in  fpecula- 
live  points,  is.  the  office  of  fpequlative  reafon ; 
aiid  to  judge  of  what  is  good  or  ill  for  us  upon 
th^  whole,  is  the  office  of  pra&ical  reafon.  .Of 
true  and  falfe  there  are  no  degrees ;  but  of  gO»d 
and  ill  there  are  many  degrees,  and  many  kinds ; 
and  men  are  very  apt  to  form  erroneous  opinions 
concerning  them;  milled  by  their  paffiojis,  by 
the  authority  of  the  multitude,  and  by  other 
caufes. 

Wife  men,  in  all  ages,  have  reckoned  it  a  chief 
point  of  wifdom,  to  make  a  right  eftimate  of  the 
goods  and  evils  of  life.  They  jhaye  laboured 
to  difcover  the  errors  of  the  multitude  on  this 
important  point,  and  to  warn  others  againft  them. 

The  ancient  moralifts,  though  divided  into 
feds,  all  agreed  in  this.  That  opinion  has '  a 
mighty  influence  upon  wbat  we  commonly  ac- 
count the  goods  and  ills  of  life,  to  alleviate  or 
to  aggravate  thenu 

The  Stoics  carried  this  fo  far,  as  to  conclude 
that  they  all  depend  on  opinion,  nayra  *txi\%^\% 
was  a  favourite  maxim  with  them. 

We  fee,  indeed,  that  the  fame  ftation  or  con- 
dition of  life,  which  makes  one  man  happy, 
makes  another  miferable,  and  to  a  third  is  per- 
fedlly  indifferent.  We  fee  men  miferable  through 
life,  from  vain  fears,  and  anxious  defires,  ground- 
ed folely  upon  wrong  opinions.  We  fee  men 
wear  themfelves  out  with  toilfome  days,  and 
lleeplefs  nights,  in  purfuit  of  fome  objed  which 
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thfey^Yievcf  attain  j  or  Whidh,wheft  attained,  gives 
little  (ktisfk^ioni  (perhaps*  real  difguft. 

^^be  evils-  of  life/  which^  everyi  nxan  -iriuft  feel, 
have  a  v^ryidifferent  eflfed  upon  different  men. 
Wtiat  fitiks  one  into  defpair  and  abfolute  mifery, 
'Kkifes  thig'  virtue,  and  magnanimity  of  another, 
who  Jbiear^'ifas  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  as  the 
difciplihe  of  a  wife  and  merciful  Father  in  hea- 
ven. He  rifes  fuperibr  to  adverfity,  and  is  made 
wifer  and  better  by  it,  and  confequently  happier. 
^  i  It  is  therefore  of  the  laft  importance,  in  the 
conduftof  life,:  to  have  juft  opinions  with  refpedl 
to  goodiand^evil ;  and .  furely  it  is  the  province 
of  reafon  to  cbrred- wrong  opinions,  and  to  lead 
US- into ithqfe  that  arejuft  and  tr^e. 
"  It  is  true; indeed,  that,  men's  pafiions  and  ap- 
»petites^i  too  ;often,  draw  them  to  a6l  contrary  to 
their  cool  judgment  and  opinion  of  what  is  heft 
for  them.  Video,  mdiora  proboque^  deteriora^  fe^  - 
quory  is  the  cafe  in  every  wilful  deviation  from 
our  true  intereft  and  pur  duty, 
'  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  man  is  felftcondemn- 
ed,  he  fees  that  he  aded  the  part  of  a  brute,  when 
he  ought  to  have  afted  the  part  of  a  man.  He  is 
convinced  .that  reafon  ought  Jo  have  reftrained 
his  paiEon,  and  not  to  have  given  the  rein  to  it. 

When  be  feels  the  bad  eflfedls  of  his  conduct, 
he' imputes , them  to  himfelf,  and  would  be  flung 
with  remorfe  for  his  folly,  though  he  had  no  ac- 
count to  make  to  a  fuperior  Being.   He  has  fin- 
ned 
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lied  againft  himfelf,  and  brought  upon  his  .own 
head  the  punifhment  which  his  folly  deferved. 

From  this  we  may  fee,  that^this  rational  prin- 
ciple of  a  regard  to  our  good  upon  the  whole, 
gives  us  the  conception  of  a  right  and  a  wrong 
in  human  condudl^  at  leaft  of  a  wife  and  2ifooli/b. 
It  produces  a  kind  of  felf-approbation^  when  the 
paffions  and  appetites  are  kept  in  their  due  fub- 
jedion  to  it ;  and  a  kind  of  remorfe  and  com- 
puniftion,  when  it  yields,  to  theuK    . 

In  thefe  refpcfts,  this  principle  is  fo  fimilar  to 
the  moral  principle^  or  oonfcience,  and  fo  inter- 
wove* with  ut,  that  both  are  commonly  compre- 
hended  under  the  name  of  reafan.  This  ^mila- 
fity  led.  many  pf  the  ancient  Philofophers,  an,d 
.Xomeamong».the.  moderns,  to  refolve  Gonfcience, 
or  a  fenfe  of  d^ty,  entirely  into  a  regard  to  what 
is  good  for  us  uppu  the  whole.  .     ..     , 

That  they  are  diftinA  principles  of  adion^ 
though  both  lead. to  the  fame  condud  in  life,  I 
ihall  have  occafion  to  ihevv,  when  I  come  to  (reat 
<^  confcience^  .-     .      ,      , \ 
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The  Tendency  of  this  Priaciple. 


IT  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  wifeft  men,  in 
all  ages,  that  this  principle,  of  a  regard  to  our 
^ood  upon  the  vwhole,  in.  a  man  duly  enlightened, 
leads  to  the  pradice  of  every  virtue. 

R  4  This 
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.  This  w»?-wknQwledgc4»  (Bven  by  Epxcurus^j 
md  the  beft;  moFalifls  among  the  ancients  derived 
all  the  virtues  from  this  principle.  For,  among 
^heiii,  tl^ewliole  of  morals  was  reduced  to  this 
queftion.  What  is  the  greateft  good  ?  Or  what 
•  courfe  <)f  <:ond.ud  is  beft  for  us  upon  the  whole  ? 

In  ofdet  to  refolve  this  queftion,  they  divided 

goods  into  thr^e  ctafibs,  the  goods  of  the  body } 

the  goods  of  fortune,  or  external  goods,  and  the 

goods  of  the  mind ;  meanings  by  the  laft,  wif* 

•'(dom  and  virtue. 

Comparing  thefe  differept  claffes  of  goods,  they 
fliew^d,  wi(h  convincing  evidence,  that  the  goods 
of  the  mind  are,  in  many  refpefts,  fuperior  to 
thbfe  of  the  body  and  of  fortune,  not  only  as 
thej^  have  more  dignity,-  are  mpro  durable,  and 
lefs  expofcd  to  the  ftrokes  of  fortune,  but  chief- 
ly as  they  are  the  only  good9  in  our  power,  and 
which  depend  wholly  on  our  condudt. 

Epicurus  himfelf  maintained,  that  the  wife 
man  may  be  happy  in  the  tranquillity  of  his 
mind,  even  when  racked  \yith  pain,  and  drug- 
gling  with  adverfity. 

They  obferved  very  juftly,  that  the  goods  of 
fortune,  and  even  thofe  of  the  body,  depend 
much  on  opiniort ;  and  that,  when  pur  opinion 
of  them  is  duly  correded  by  reafon,  we  fhall 
find  them  of  fmall  value  in  themfelves. 

How  can  he  be  happy  who  places  his  happi- 
nefs  in  things  whichMt  is  norin  his  power  to  at- 
tain, or  in  things  fr6m  \?hicbi  when  attained, -^ 

fit 
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fit  of  ficknefsy  or  a  (ttoke  of  fortune,  may  tear 
him  afunden  ' 

The  value  we  put  upon  things,  and  our  un*' 
eafinefs  in  the  want  of  them,  depend  upon  the 
ftrengtb  of  ojur  defires ;  corred  the  delire,  and 
the  uneafinefs  ceafes. 

The  fear  of  the  evils  of  body  and  of  fortune, 
is  often  a  greater  evil  than  the  things  we  fear. 
As  the  wife  man  moderates  his  defires  by  tern* 
perance,  fo,  to  real  or  imaginary  dangers,  he  op* 
pofes  the  Ihield  of  fortitude  and  magnanimity, 
which  raifes  him  above  himfelf,  and  makes  him 
happy  and  triumphant  in  tbofe  moments  where- 
in others  are  mod  miferable. 

Thefe  oracles  of  reafon  led  the  Stoics  fo  far 
as  to  maintain,.  That  all  defires  and  fears,  3vitb 
regard  to  things  not  in .  our  power,  ought  to  be 
totally  eradicated  ;  that  virtue  is  the  only  good  ; 
that  what  we  call  the  goods  of  the  body  and  of 
fortune,  are  really  things  indifferent,  which  may, 
according  to  circumftances,  prove  good  or  ill, 
and  therefore  have  no  intrinfic  goodnefs  in  them- 
felves  ;  that  our  fole  bufinefs  ought  to  be,  to  a4t 
our  part  well,  and  to  do  what  is  right,  without 
the  leail  concern  about  things  not  in  our  power, 
which  we  oughts  with  perfeil  ocquiefcence,  to 
leave  to  the  care  of  him  who  governs  tl^e  world. 

This  noble  and  elevated  cpnpeption  of  human 
wifdom  and  duty  was  taught  by  Socrates,  free 
from  the  extravagancies  which  the  Stoics  after* 
wards  joined  with  it.     We  fee  it  in  the  Alcibi* 

'  •  ades 
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?ad€s'of  PLA*ro;  fr6"m  which  JuvjeKal  hath  ta- 
ken it  in  his 'tenth  fatire,  and  adorned  it  with  the 

t; .  .T  ^mnrbiK  ?n  terris'cjcraj  iunt  2  'gaiibtis'  iifqiie 

*-  •  -^ Atirofam  ct  Gaogeti,-pauci  digiiofcere  pofiunt 
Vera  bona,  atque  illis  mult  urn- diveria,  reincnta 

.)^:£Troris  nebala.  -  Quid  enim  ratione  timemus ? 

• .   "j^ut  cupiitius?  Qmd  tarn  deKtca.p^ede  coocupis  ut  te 

-^  .Coffa^2^<r  »f^  poenitpat,  votique  perafti? 
.....  Nil  ergo  optabunti  hG|;niinp5 1  ^i  confiljum  vis, 
'.  Permittes  ipfis  expendere  numinibu^,  quid    . 
CoQveniat  nobis,,  rpbufque  fit  utile" nollris. 

Nam  pro  jucundis  aptii&tna  quseqiie  daburit  l3ii, 

Charior  eft  illis  homo  ^Xm  fibu  '^'i^os  shiimorum 
Impulfu,  et  caeca  mtfgnttque  dtt'pidine*  dufti,* 
Cdnjugium  t>^timuB,  piirtomque  nxoris ;  *  at  illis 
AWmr  jtf/^^jr,  qualifque.fiitura  fit  uxon  j 
Fortem  pofoe>antmuniyet.n)ortis:terrore  carentemt 

«  ..   Qui  fpatiu^  yitae  extremum  intei:,|jauoera  ponat 

•  .    Naturae ;  qui  &rre  queat  quofcuaque  l^bores« 
Nefciat  irafciy  cupiat  nihil,  et  potiores 
ri£RX}ULls  aerumnas  credat,  laevbfque  labores 
Et  venere,  et  cowiis,  et*pluin*is,''SiLRt)ANAPALi. 

Monftro  quid  ipfe  tibrpofiis  ddt^e.'  **Semita  certc 
Traiiquillae  pcrVirtutcm  patet  imifca  Vkae. 
--'Nullum  namen  aS>eft  fi  fit  prutjentia.^  fed  te.* 

"^^  "INos  facimus  fortuaa  Dcaxn^  oosloqae  l£i;:amtis. 

Even  Horace,  in  his  ferious  tnoments,  falls 

V  J* 

into  this  fyftem. 

";  .......         '  ,  ' 

J'Nil  admirari,  prope  res  eft  litti  ^fumici, 

•  •  *    • 

Solaque  quae  poffit  &cere  et  fetvair^  beatum. 

- .  ► .  , .'  . 

r   We  cannot  but  admire  the  Stoical  fyftem  of 
morals,  even  whcii  we  think  that,  in  fome  points, 

•  ^  it 
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it  went  beyond  the  pitch  of  human  nature.  The 
virtue,  the  temperance,  the  fortitude  and  magna- 
nimity of  fome  who  fincerely  embraced  it,  amidft 
all  the  flattery  of  fovereign  power  and  the  lux- 
ury of  a  court,  will  be  everlafting  monuments 
to  the  honour  of  that  fyftem,  and  to  the  honour 
of  human  nature. 

That  a  due  regard  to  what  is  beft  for  us  fujpon 
the  whole,  in  an  enlightened  mind,  leads  to  the 
pradlice  of  every  virtue,  may 'be  argued  from 
confidering  what  we  think  beil  for  thofe  for 
whom  we  have  the  ftrongcft  affedion,  and  whofe 
good  we  tender  as  our  own.  In  judging  for  our- 
felves,  our  paifions  and  appetites  are  apt  to  bias 
our  judgment ;  but  when  we  judge  for  others, 
this  bias  is  reqaoved,  and  we  judge  impartially. 

What  is  it  then  that  a  wife  man  would  wifli 
as  the  greatefl  goad  to  a  brother,  a  ion,  or. a 
friend? 

Is  it  that  he  may  fpend  his  life  in  a  conftant 
round  of  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  and  fare  fump» 
tuoufly  every  day  ?  . . 

No,  furely  ;  we  wiflx  him  to  be  a  man  of  rml 
virtue  and  worth.  We  may  wifti  for  him  an  ho- 
nourable ftation  in  life  ;  but  only  with  this  con- 
dition, that  he  acquit  himfelf  honourably  in  it, 
and  acquire  juft  reputation,  by  being,  ufeful  to 
his  country  and  to  mankind.  We  would  a  thou- 
fand  time^  rather  wifli  him  honourably  to  under- 
go  the  labours  of  Hercules,  than  to  diflblve  in 
pleafure  with  Sardanapalus. 

Such 
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/  Such  would  be  the  wiQi  of  every, man  of  un- 
derfttoding  for  the  friend  whom  he  loves  as  his 
own  foul.  Such  things,  therefore,  he  judges  to 
be  beft  for  him  upon  the  whole;  and  if  he 
judges  otherwife  for  himfelf,  it  is  only  becaufe 
his  judgment  is  perverted  by  animal  paffions  and 
defires. 

The  fum  of  what  has  beeft  faid  in  thefe  three 
chapters  amounts  to  thi^  : 

-There  is  a  principle  of  a<3ion  in  men  that  are 
adult  and  .of  a  found  mind^  which,  in  all  ages, 
has  been  called  reafon^  and  fet  in  oppoiition  to 
the  animal  principles  which  we  call  the  pajjfions. 
The  ultimate  objeA  of  this  principle  is  what  we 
judge  to  be  good  upon  the  whole.  This  is  not 
the  dbjeA  of  any  of  our  animal  principles^  they 
being  all  diredcd  to  particular  objedls,  without 
any  comparifon  with  others,  or  any  confideration 
of  their  being  good  or  ill  upon  the  ,whole. 

What  is  good  upon  the  whole  cannot  even  be 
conceived  without  the  exercife  of  reafon,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  an  objecl  to  beings  that  have 
not  fome  degree  of  reafon. 

As  foon  as  we  have  the  conception  of  this  ob- 
jeft,  we  are  led,  by  our  conftitution,  to  defire 
and  purfue  it.  It  juftly  claims  a  preference  to 
all  objedls  of  purfuit  that  can  come  in  competi- 
tion with  it.  In  preferring  it  to  any  gratification 
that  oppofes  it,  or  in  fubmitting  to  any  pain  or 
mortification  which  it  requires,  we  aft  according 
to  reafon  j  and  every  fuch  adlipn  is  accompanied 

with 
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vrith  fel£-approbation  and  the  approbation-  of 
mankind.  The  contrary  adHons  are  accompanied 
with  fhame  and  felf-condemnation  in  the  agents 
and  With  contempt  in  the  fpedlator,  as  foolifh 
and  unreafonable. 

The  right  application  of  this  principle  to  our 
conduft  requires  an  extenfive  profped  of  humart 
life,  and  a  corredl  judgment  and  eftimate  of  its 
goods  and  evils,  with  refpeft  to  their  intrinfic 
worth  and  dignity,  their  cpnftancy  and  duration, 
and  their  attainablenefs.  He  itnuft  be  a  wife  man 
indeed,  if  any  fuch  man  there  be,  who  can  per- 
ceive, in  every  inftance,  or  even  in  every  import- 
ant inflance,  what  is  beft  for  YfLim  upon  the  whole, 
if  he  have  no  other  rule  to  diredt  his  conduit. 

However,  according  to  the  beft  judgment 
which  wife  men  have  been  able  to  form,  this 
principle  leads  to  the  praftice  of  every  virtue; 
It  leads  directly  to  the  virtues  of  prudence,  tern* 
perance  and  fortitude.  And,  when  we  confider 
ourfelves  as  focial  creatures,  whofe  happinefs  or 
mifery  is  very  much  connefted  with  that  of  our 
fellow-men ;  when  we  confider,  that  there  are 
niaiiy  benevolent  affeftions  planted  in  our  con- 
fhtution,  whofe  exertions  make  a  capital  part  of 
our  good  and  enjoyment ;  from  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  this  principle  leads  us  alfo,  though  more 
indiredly,  to  the  praftice  of  juftice,  humanity,' 
and  all  the  focial  virtues. 

It  is  true,  that  a  regard  to  our  own  good  can- 
not, of  itfelf,  produce  any  benevoleat  afFedion. 

JBut^ 
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But,  if  fuch  aflfedions  be  a  part  of  oui;  conftitu- 
tion,  and  if  the  exercife  of  them  make  a  capital 
part  of  our  happinefs,  a  regard  to  our  own  good 
ought  to  lead  us  to  cultivate  and  exercife  them, 
as  every  benevolent  affedtion  makes  the  good  of 
others  to  be  our  own. 


CHAP.      IV. 

DefeSls  of  this  Principle. 

HAVING  explained  the  nature  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  adlion,  and  ihcwn  in.  general  the 
tenor  o^  condud  to  vvhich  it  leads,  I  ihall  con- 
elude  what  relates  to  it,  by  pointing  out  fome  of 
its  defefts,  if  it  be  fuppofed,  as  it  has  been  by 
fome  Philofophers,  tb  be  the  only  regulating 
principle  of  human  conduft. 

Upon  that  fuppofition,  it  would  neither  be  a 
fufficiently  plain  rule  of  condiid:,  nor  would  it 
raife.the  human  charader  to  that  degree  of  per- 
feftion  of  which  it  is  capable,  nor  would  it  yield 
fo  much  real  happinefs  as  when  it  is  joined  with 
another  rational  principle  of  adion,  to  wit,  a 
^ifinterefled  regard  to  duty. 

Firjl^  I  apprehend  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
can  never  attain  fuch  extenlive  views  of  human 

IK*' 

life,  and  fo  corred  a  judgment  of  good  and  ill, 
as  the  right  application  of  this   principle   re-  , 
cfuires. 

The 
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^  The  authority  of  the  poet  before  quoted  is  of 
weight  in  this  point.  **  Pauci  dignofcere  poffua:^^ 
**  vera  bona,  remota  erroris  nebula.^*  The  igno^ 
ranee  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  concurs  with  th« 
ftrength  of  their  paffions  to  lead  them  into  error 
in  this  moft  important  point. 

Every  man,  in  his  realm  moments,  wifties  to 
know  what  is  befl  for  him  on  the  whole,  and  to 
do  it.  Bat  the  diflSculty  of  difcovering  it  clear- 
ly^ amid  fuch  variety  of  opinions  and  the  impor^ 
tunity  of  prefent  defires,  tempt  men  to  give  over 
thefearch,  and  to  yield  to  the  prefent  inclination:. 
^  Though  Philofophers  and  moralifts  have  tai- 
ken  much  laudable  .pains  to  coiiredl  the  errors  of 
mankind  in  this  git  at  point,  their  inftru&iasrs 
are  known  to  few ;  they  have  little  influence^  up];- 
on  the  greater  part  of  thofc  to  whom  they  ate 
known,  and  fometimes  little  even  upon  the  Pbi- 
lofopher  himfelf; 

Speculative  difcoveries  gradually  fpread  frbm 
the  knowing  to  the  ignorant,  and  difFufe  them^ 
felves.over  all,  fo  that,  with  regard  to  them^  the 
world,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  ftill  be  growing 
wifer.  But  the  errors  of  men,  with  regard  to  what 
is  truly  good  or,  ill,  after  being  difcovered  and 
refpted  in  every  age,  are  ftill  prevalent.  • 

Men  ftand  in  need  of  a  fliarper  monitor  to 
their  duty  than  a  dubious  view  of  diftant  good*. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  a  prefent  fenfe  of 
duty  has,  in  many  cafes,  a  ftronger  influence  than 
the  appreheufion  of  difl:antgood  would  have  oi' 
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ilielf.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a  &n£e  of 
guilt  and  demerit  is  a  more  pungent  reprover 
than  the  bare  apprehenfion  of  having  miftaken 
our  true  intereil. 

.  The  brave  foldier,  in  expofing  him&lf  to  danf- 
ger  and  death,  is  animated,  not  by  a  cold  com- 
putation of  the  good  and  the  iH^  but  by  a  noble 
and  elevated  fenfe  of  military  duty. 

A  Philofopher  ihews,  by  a  copioas  and  jufl 
induSion,.  what  is  our  real  gOFod  and  what  our 
ilL  But  this  kind  of  reafoning  is  not  eafily  ap* 
prehended  by  the  bulk  of  men.  It  has  too  little 
force  upon  their  minds  to  refift  the  fophiftry  of 
the  paffions.  They  are  apt  to  think,  that  if  fuch 
rules  be  good  in  the  general,  they  may  admit  of 
particular  exceptions,  and  that  what  is  good  for 
the  greater  part,  may,  to  foihc  pcrfons,  on  ac- 
count of  particular  circumftanccs,  be  ill. 

Thus,  I  apprehend,  tb^t,  if  we  had  no  plainer 
rule  to  direct  our  condudt  in  life  than  a  regard 
to  our  greateft  good,  the  greateft  part  of  man- 
kind would  be  fatally  mifled,  even  by  ignorance 
of  the  road  to  it* 

Secondly,  Though  a  fteady  purfuit  of  our  own 
real  good  may,  in  an  enlightened  mirjd,  pro- 
duce a  kind  of  virtue  which  is  entitled  to  fome- 
degcee.  of  approbation,  yet  it  can  never  produce 
the.  noblefl  kind  of  virtue,  which  claims  our 
higheft  love  and  efteem. 

'  We  account  him  a  wife  man  who  is  wife  for 
liimfelf  J  and,  if  "he  profecutes  this  end  through 

difficulties 
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difficulties  and  temptations  that  lie  in  his  way; 
his  cbarader  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  man 
who,  having  the  fame  ehd  in  view,  is  continually 
ftarting  out  of  the  road  to  it,  from  an  attach- 
ment to  his  appetites  and  paffions,  and  doing 
every  day  what  he  know^  he  fhall  heartily  re- 
pent. 

Yet,  ^fter  all,  this  wife  tnan,  whofe  thoughts 
and  cares  are  all  centered  ultimately  in  himfelfj 
Who  indulges  even  his  focial  affedions  only  with 
a  view  to  his  own  good,  is  not  the  man  yrhoift 
we  cordially  love  and  cfteem. 

Like  a  cunning  merchant,  he  carries  his  gbods 
to  the  bell  market,  aiid  watches  every  opportu- 
nity of  putting  them  off  to  the  beft  account. 
He  does  well  and  wifely.  But  it  is  fot  himfelf. 
We  owe  him  nothing  upon  this  accoutit.  EVeh 
when  he  does  good  to  others,  he  means  only  t6 
ferve.  himfelf ;  and  therefore  haS  no  juft  claim  to 
their  gratitude  or  affecftiofl. 

This  furely,  if  it  be  virtue,  is  not  the  nobleft 
kind,  but  a  low  and  mercenary  fpecies  of  it.  It 
can  neither  give  a  noble  elevation  to  the  mind 
that  poflefles  it,  nor  attrad  the  efteem  and  love 
of  others. 

Our  cordial  love  and  efteem  is  due  only  to  the 
man  whofe  foul  is  not  contrafted  within  itfelf, 
^  but  embraces  a  more  eitenfive  obje6l :  who  loves 
virtue,  not  for  her  dowry  only,  but  for  her  owti 
fake:  whofe  benevolence  is  not  felfifh,  but  ge- 
nerous and  difinterefted  :  who,  forgetful  of  hint- 
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felf^  has  the  common  good  at  heart,  not  as  the 
means  only,  but  as  the  end :  who  abhors  what  is^ 
bafe,  thoqgh  he  were  to  be  a  gainer  by  it,  and 
loves  that  which  is  right,  although  he  ihould 
fiifFer  by  it. 

Such  a  man  we  eileem  the  perfedt  man,  com-» 
pared  with  whom,  he  who  has  no  other  aim  but 
good  to  himfelf,^  is  a  mean  and  defpicable  cha* 
rader. 

Difinterefted  gdodnefs  and  redlitude  is  the 
glory  of  the  Divine  Nature,  without  which  he 
might  be  an  objedl  of  fear  or  hope,  but  not  of 
true  devotion.  And  it  is  the  image  of  this  di-* 
vine  attribute  in  the  human  charad:en  that  is* 
the  glory  of  man. 

To  ferve  God  airf  be  ufeful  to  mankind^ 
without  any  concern  about  our  own  good  and 
happinefs,  is^  I  believe,  beyond  the  pitch  of  hu- 
man nature.  But  to  ferve  God  and  be  ufeful  to 
men,  merely  to  obtain  good  to  ourfelves,  or  ta 
avoid  ill,  is  fervijity^  and  not  that  liberal  fervice 
which  true  devotion  and  real  virtue  require. 

Thirdly j^  Though  one  might  be  apt  to  think, 
that  he  has  the  beft  chance  for  happinefs,  who 
has  no  other  end  of  his  deliberate  actions  but 
his  own  good;  yet  a  little  confideration  may  fa- 
lisfy  us  of  the  contrary. 

.  A  concern  for  our  own  good  is  not  a  principle 
that,  of  itfelf,  gives  any  enjoyment.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  fear,  and 
•are,  and  anxiety.    And  thefe  concomitants  of 

this 
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this  princifrtej  often  give  pain  and   uneafinefs, 
that  overbalance  the  good  they  have  in  view. 

We  may  here  compare,  iri  point  of  prefent 
happinefs,  two  imaginary  charaders  ;  the  firft, 
of  the  man  who  has  no  other  ultimate  end  of 
his  deliberate  ad  ions  but  his  own  good;  and 
who  has  no  regard  to  virtue  or  duty,  but  as  the 
means  to  that  end.  The  fecond  charader  is  that 
of  the  man  who  is  not  indifferent  with  regard  to 
his  own  good,  but  has  another  ultimate  end  per- 
fedly  confiftent  with  it,  to  wit,  a  dilinterefted 
love  of  virtue,  for  its  own  fake,  or  a  regard  to 
duty  as  an  end.  . 

Comparing  thefe  two  charaders  in  point  of  • 
happinefs,  that  we  may  give  all  poffible'  advan- 
tage to  the  felfifh  principle,  we  fhall  fuppofe  the 
man  who  is  aduated  folely  by  it,  to  be  fo  far 
enlightened  as  to  fee  it  his  intereft  to  live  fo- 
berly,  righteoufly,  and  godly  in  the  world,  and 
that  he  follows  the  fame  courfe  of  condud  from 
the  motive  of  his  own  good  only,  which  the 
other  does,  in  a  great  meafure,  or  in  fome  mea* 
fure,  from  a  fenfe  of  duty  and  rcditude. 

We  put  the  cafe  fo  as  that  the  difference  be- 
tween  thefe  two*perfons  may  be,  not  in  what 
they  do,  but  in  the  motive  from  which  they  do 
it :  and,  I  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
who  ads  from  the  nobleft  and  moft  generous 
motive,  will  have  moft  happinefs  in  his  condud. 

The  one  labours  only  for  hire,  without  any 
love  to  the  work.     The  other  loves  the  work, 
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and  thinks  it  the  nobleft  and  moft  honourablfe 
he  can  be  .employed  in.  To  the  firft,  the  morti- 
fication and  felf-denial  which  the  courfe  of  vir- 
tue requires,  is  a  grievous  tafk,  which  he  fub- 
ihits  to  only  through  neceffity.  To  the  other  it 
is  vidlory  and  triumph,  in  the  moft  honourable 
warfare. 

It  ought  further  to  be  confidered,  That  al- 
though wife  men  have  concluded  that  virtue  is 
the  only  road  to  happinefs,  this  conclufion  is 
founded  chiefly  upon  the  natural  refpeft  men 
have  for  virtue,  and  the  good  or  happinefs  that 
is  intrinfic  to  it  and  arifes  from  the  love  of  it. 
If  we  fuppofe  a  man,  as  we  now  do,  altogether 
deftitute  of  this  principle,  who  confidered  vir- 
tue only  as  the  means  to  another  end,  there  is  no 
reafon  to  think  that  he  would  ever  take  it  to  be 
the  road  to  happinefs^  but  would  wander  for  ever 
feeking  this  objeft,  where  it  is  not  to  be  founds 

The  road  of  duty  is  fo  plain,  that  the  man 
who  feeks  it,  with  an  upright  heart,  cannot 
greatly  err  from  it.  But  the  road  to  happinefs, 
if  that  be  fuppofed  the  only  end  our  nature 
leads  us  to  purfue,  would  be  found  dark  and  in- 
tricate, full  of  fnares  and  dangers,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  trodden  without  fear,  and  care,  and 
perplexity. 

The  happy  man  therefore,  is  not  he  whofc 
happinefs  is  his  only  care,  but  he  who,  with  pcr- 
feft  refignation,  leaves  the  care  of  his  happinefs 

to 
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to  Him  who  made  him,  while  he  purfues  with 
ftrdor  the  road  of  his  duty. 

This  gives  an  elevation  to  his  mind,  which  is 
real  happinefs.  Inftead  of  care,  and  fear,  and 
anxiety,  and  difappointment,  it  brings  joy  and 
triumph.  It  gives  a  relifh  to  every  good  we  en- 
joy, and  brings  good  out  of  evil. 

And  as  no  man  can  be  indifferent  about  his  hap- 
pinefs, the  good  man  has  the  confolatioq  to  know, 
that  he  confults  his  happinefs  moll  effedlually, 
when,  without  any  painful  an^&iety  about  future 
events,  he  does  his  duty. 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears.  That  although  a 
regard  to  our  good  \ipon  the  whole,  .be  a  rational 
principle  in  man,  yet,  if  it  be  fuppofed  the  only 
regulating  principle  of  our  condud:,  it  would  be 
a  more  uncertain  rule,  it  would  give  far  lefs  pqr- 
fedion  to  the  human  charader,  and  far  lefs  hap- 
pinefs, than  when  joined  with  another  rational 
principle,,  to  wit,  a  regard  to  duty. 

CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  Notion  of  Bitty ^  ReBkude,  moral  Obligation. 

A  Being  endowed  with  the  animal  prin- 
ciples of  aftion  only,  may  be  capable  of 
being  trained  to  certain  purpofes  by  difcipline, 
as  we  fee  many  brute-animals  are,  but  would 
be  altogether  incapable  of  being  governed  by 
law. 

S^      '  The 
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The  fubjeft  of  law  muft  have  the  conception 
of  a  general  rule  of  conduft,  which,  without 
foiiie  degree  of  reafon,  he  cannot  have.  He  mul^ 
likewife  have  a  fufficient  inducement  to  obey 
the  l^w,  even  when  his  ftrongeft  animal  defires 
draw  him  the  contrary  way. 

This  inducement  may  be  a  fenfe  of  intereft^ 
or  a  fenfe  of  duty,  or  both  concurring, 

Thefe  are  the  only  principles  I  am  able  to 
conceive,  which  can  reafonably  induce  a  man  tQ 
regulate  all  his  aftions  according  to  a  certaiij 
general  rule  or  law.  They  may  therefore  be 
juftly  called  the  rational  principles  of  adtion, 
fince  they  can  have  no  place  but  in  a  being  en- 
dowed with  reafon,  and  fince  it  is  by  them  only, 
that  man  is  capable  either  of  political  or  of  mo- 
ral government. 

Without  them  human  life  would  be  like  ^ 
fhip  at  fca  without  hands,  left  to  be  carried  by 
winds  and  tides  as  they  happen.  It  belongs  to 
the  rational  part  of  our  nature  to  intend  a  cer- 
tain port,  as  the  end  of  the  voyage  of  life ;  to 
]  tc^ke  the  advvint^ge  of  winds  and  tides  when 
they  are  favourable,  and  to  bear  up  againft  theij^ 
when  they  are  unfavourable. 
'  A  fenfe  of  intereft  may  induce  us  to  do  this, 
when  a  fuitable  reward  is  fet  before  us.  Bu^ 
there  is  a  nobler  principle  in  the  conftitution  of 
plan,  which,  in  many  cafes,  gives  a  cfearer  and 
more  certain  rule  of  conduft,  than  a  regar4 
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merely  to  intereft  would  give,  and  a  principle, 
without  which  man  would  not  be  a  moral  agent. 

A  man  is  prudent  when  he  confults  his  reaJ- 
intereft,  but  he  cannot  be  virtuous,  if  he  has  no 
regard  to  duty.^ 

I  proceed  now  to  confider  this  regard  to  duty 
as  a  rational  principle  of  adion  in  man,  and  as. 
that  principle  alone  by  which  he  is  capable  ei- 
ther of  virtue  or  vice. 

I  fhall  firft*  offer  fomc  obfervations  with  re- 
gard to  the  general  notion  of  duty,  and  its  con- 
trary, or  of  right  and  wrong  in  human  condudl, 
and  then  confider  how  we  come  to  judge- and 
determine  certain  things  in  human  condudt  to 
be  right,  and  others  to  be  wrong. 

With  regard  to  the  notion  or  conception  of 
duty,  I  take  it  to  be  too  fimple  to  admit  of  a 
logical  definition. 

We  can  define  it  only  by  fy nonymous  words 
or  phrafes,  or  by  its  properties  and  neceffary  con- 
comitants, as  when  we  fay  that  it  is  what  we 
•  ought  to  do,  what  is  fair  and  honeft,  what  is  ap«- 
provable,  what  every  man  profeffes  to  be  the  rule 
of  his  condudt,  what  all  men  praife,  and  what  is 
in  itfelf  laudable,  though  no  man  ftiould  praife 
it. 

I  obferve,  in  the  next  place.  That  the  notion 
of  duty  cannot  be  refolved  into  that  of  intereft,  . 
or  what  is  moft  for  our  happinefs. 

Every  man  may  be  fatisfied  of  this  who  at- 
tend* to  his  own  conceptions,  and  the  language 
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of  all  mankind  flxews  it.  When  I  fay  this  is 
my  intereft,  I  mean  one  thing  ;  when  1  fay  it  is 
my  duty,  I  mean  another  thing.  .  And  though 
|lie  fame  courfe  of  adipn,  when  rightly  under- 
llood,  may  be  both  my  duty  and  my  intereft, 
the  conceptions  are  very  different.  Both  are 
reafonable  motives  to  adtion,  but  quite  diftindt 
in  their  nature. 

I  prefume  it  will  be  granted,  that  in  every 
ii^an  of  real  worth,  there  is  a  principle  of  ho- 
nour, a  regard  to  what  is  honourable  or  diftip- 
nourable,  very  diflind  from  a  regard  to  his  in- 
tereft.  It  is  folly. in  a  inan  to  difregard  his  iii- 
tfcreft,  bu^  to  do  what  is  diflionourable  is  bafenefs. 
The  firft  may  move  our  pity,  or,  in  fome  cafes^ 
pur  contempt,  but  the  laft  provokes  our  indig- 
pation. 

As  thefe  two  principles  are  different  in  theiy 
nature,  and  not  refolvable  into  one,  fo  the.prin- 
ciple  of  honour  is  evidently  fuperior  in  dignity 
to  that  of  intereft. 

No  man  would  allow  him  to  be  a  man  of  ho- 
nour,  who  Ihould  plead  his  intereft  to  juftify 
what  he  acknowledged  to  be  diflionourable ;  but 
to  facrifice  intereft  to  honour  never  cofts  a  blufh. 

It  like  wife  will  be  allowed  by  every  man  of 
honour,  that  this  principle  is  not  to  be  refolved 
into  a  regard  to  our   reputation  among  men^ 

otherwife  the  man  of  honour  would  not  deferve 

»  • 

to  be  trufted  in  the  dark.     He  would  have  no 

averliou 
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averfion  to  rlie,  or  ch^at,  or  play  the  coward, 
when  he  had  no  dread  of  being  difcovered. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  every  man 
of  real  honour  feels  an  abhorrence  of  certain 
actions,  becaufe  they  are  in  themfelves  bafe,  and 
feels  an  obligation  to  certain  other  adlions,  be- 
caufe they  are  in  themfelves  what  honour  re- 
quires, and  this,  independently  of  any  confide- 
ration  of  intereft  or  reputation. 

This  is  an  immediate  moral  obligation.  This 
principle  of  .  honour,  whicS  •  is  acknowledged 
by  all  men  who  pretend  to  charader,  is  only 
another  name  for  what  we  call  a  regard  to  duty, 
to  reditude,  to  propriety  of  condud:.  It  is  a 
moral  obligation  which  obliges  a  man  to  do  cer- 
tain things  becaufe  they  are  right,  and  not  to  do  . 
other  things  becaufe  they  ate  wrong. 

Aik  the  man  of  honour,  why  he  thinks  him- 
felf  obliged  to  pay  a  debt  of  honour  ?  The 
very  queftion  (hocks  him.  To  fuppofe  that  he 
needs  any  other  inducement  to  do  it  but  the 
principle  of  honour,  is  to  fuppofe  that  he  has 
no  honour,  no  worth,  and  deferves  no  efteem. 

There  is  therefore  a  principle  in  man,  which, 
when  he  ads  according  to  it,  gives  him  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  worth,  and  when  he  ads  contrary 
to  it,  a  fenfe  of  demerit. 

From  the  varieties  of  education,  of  fafhion, 
of  prejudices,  and  of  habits,  men  may  ditfer 
much  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 
this  principle,  and  of  what  it  commands  and 
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forbids ;  but  the  notion  of  it,  as  far  as  it  is  car- 
ried, is  the  fame  in  alL     It  is  that  which  gives 
a  man  real  worth,  and  is  the  objeft  of  moral  ap- ' 
probation. 

Men  of  rank  call  it  honour^  and  too  often 
confine  it  to  certain  virtues  that  are  thought 
moft  eflential  to  their  rank.  The  vulgar  cajl 
it  bonejly^  probity^  virtue^  conjcience.  Philolb- 
phers  have  given  it  the  nam^s  of /i&^  moral  Jen  ft ^ 
the  moral  faculty^  r^itude. 

The  univcrfality  of  this  principle  in  men  that 
are  grown  up  to  years  of  underftanding  and  re- 
fiedion,  is  evident.  The  words  that  exprefs  it, 
the  names  of  the  virtues  which  it  commands,  and 
of  the  vices  which  it  forbids,  the  ^ugbt  and  ougbt 
not  whjich  exprefs  its  didates,  make  an  eflential 
part  of  .every  language.  The  natural  afFecftions 
pf  refpeft  to  worthy  charadlers,  of  refentment  of 
injuries,  of  gratitude  for  favours,  of  indignation 
againft  the  worthlefs,  are  parts  of  the  human 
conflitution  which  fuppofe  a  right  and  a  wrong 
in  condud.  Many  tranfaftions  that  are  found 
neceflaryin  the  rudeft  focieties  go  upon  the  fame 
£uppofition.  In  all  teftimony,  in  all  promifcs, 
and  in  all  contrads,  there  is  neceflarily  implied 
a  moral  obligation  on  one  party,  and  a  truft  in 
the  other,  grounded  upon  this  obligation. 

The  variety  of  opinions  among  men  in  points  of 
morality,  js  not  greater,  but,  as  I  apprehend, 
much  lefs  than  in  fpeculative  points ;  and  this 
variety  is  as  eafily  accounted  fqr  from  the  com- 
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men  caufes  of  error,  in  the  one  cafe  as  in  the  other ; 
fo  that  it  is  not  more  evident,  that  there  is  a  real 
diftindion  between  true  and  falfe,  in  matters  of 
fpeculation,  than  that  there  is  a  real  diftindtion 
between  right  and  wrong  in  human  condu<9r. 

Mr  Hume's  authority,  if  there  ^ere  any  need 
of  it;  is  of  weight  in  this  matter,  becaufe  he  was 
not  wont  to  go  ralhly  into  vulgar  opinions. 

"  Thofe,  fays  he,  who  have  denied  the  reality 
^*  of  moral  diftinftions,  may  be  ranked  among 
^*  the  difingenuous  difputants  (who  really  do  not 
♦^  believe  the  opinions  they  defend,,  but  engage 
f*  in  the  controverfy,  from  affectation,  fsom  a 

fpirit  of  oppofition,  or  from  ^  defire  of  Ihew- 

ing  wit  and  ingenuity  fuperior  to  the  reft  of 
♦'  mankind) ;  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  any  hu- 
f*  man  creature  could  ever  ferioufly  believe,  that 
**  all  charaftcrs  and  adlions  were  alike  entitled 
^*  to  the  regard  and  afFeftion  of  every  one. 

"  Let  a  man's  jnfenfibility  be  ever  fo  great, 
<*  he  mud  often  be  touched  with  the  images  of 
♦*  right  and  wrong;  and  let  his  prejudices  be 
♦*  ever  fo  obftinate,  he  muft  obferve  that  others 
f*  are  fufccptible  of  like  impreffions.  The  only 
*^  way,  therefore,  of  convincing  an  antagonift  of 
^*  this  kind  is  to  leave  him  to  himfelf.  For,  find- 
•*  ing  that  nobody  keeps  up  the  controverfy  with' 
f^  him,  it  is  probable  he  will  at  laft,  of  himfelf, 
"  from  mere  vvcarinefs,  come  over  to  the  fide  of 
1*  common  fenfe  and  reafon.** 

What 
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What  we  call  right  and  honourable  in  human 
condudl^  was,  by .  the  ancients,  called  honejium^ 
TO  x«Xw;  of  which  Tully  fays,  "  Quod  vere  di- 
^  cimus,  etiamfi  a  nuUo  laudetur,  natura  efle  lau- 
'^  dabile." 

All  the  ancient  fefts,  except  the  Epicureans, 
diftinguiflied  the  honejium  from  the  utile^  as  we 
diftinguifh  what  is  a  man's  duty  from  what  is 
his  intereft.  . 

The  word  officiufny  itaXwovy  extended  both  to  the 
honejium  and  the  utile :  So  that  every  reafonable 
a£tion,  proceeding  either  from  a  fenfe  of  duty  or 
a  fenfe  of  intereft,  was  called  officium.  It  is  de- 
fined by  CicERo  to  be,  "  Id  quod  cur  faftum  fit 
**  ratio  probabilis  reddi  poteft."  We  common- 
ly render  it  by  the  word  duty^  but  it  is  more  ex- 
tenfive  ;  for  the  word  duty,  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, I  think,  is  commonly  applied  only  to  what 
the  ancients  called  honejium.  Cicero,  and  Pa-* 
N-£Tius  before  him,  treating  of  offices,  firft  point 
out  thofe  that  are  grounded  upon  the  honejium^ 
ai>  t  nv*xt  thofe  that  are  grounded  upon  the  utile. 

Tae  moft  ancient  philofophical  fyftem  con-* 
cerniag  the  principles  of  aftion  in  the  human 
fnindj  and,  I  think,  the  moft  agreeable  to  Nature, 
is  that  which  we  find  in  fome  fragments  of  the 
kncient  Pythagoreans,  and  which  is  adopted  by 
Plato,  and  explained  in  fome  of  his  dialogues. 
According  to  this  fyftem,  there  is  a  leading 
principle  in  the  foul,  which,  like  the  fupreme 
power  in  a  commonwealth,  has  authority  and 
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right  to  govern.  This  leading  principle  they 
called  rea/on.  It  is  that  which  diftinguifhes  men 
that  are  adult  from  brutes,  idiots  and  infants. 
The  inferior  principles,  which  are  under  the  aiK 
thority  of  the  leading  principle,  are  our  paffions 
and  appetites,  which  we  have  in  common  with 
the  brutes. 

CiczRO  adopts  this  fyftem,  and  expreffes  it 
well  in  few  words.  "  Duplex  enim  eft  vis  ani- 
morum  atque  naturae.  Una  pars  in  appetitu 
pofita  eft,  quae  hominem  hue  et  illuc  rapit, 
quae  eft  ofpi  gra^ce,  altera  in  ratione,  quae  do« 
cet,  et  explanat  quid  faciiendum  fugiendumve 
fit.  Ita  fit  ut  ratio  prsefit  appetitus  obtempe- 
'«  ret." 

This  divifion  of  our  aftive  principles  can  hard- 
ly indeed  be  accounted  a  difcovery  of  philofophy, 
becaufe  it  has  been  common  to  the  unlearned*in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  feems  to  be  dictated  by 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

What  I  would  now  obferve  concerning  this 
common  divifion  of  our  aftive  powers,  is,  that 
the  leading  principle,  which  is  called  rea/on, 
comprehends  both  a  regard  to  what  is  right  and 
honourable,  and  a  regard  to  our  happinefs  upon 
the  whole. 

Although  thefe  be  really  two  diftinit  principles 
of  adtion,  it  is  very  natural  to  comprehend  them 
under  one  name,  becaufe  both  are  leading  prin- 
ciples, both  fuppofe  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and,  when 
rightly  underftood,  both  lead  to  the  fame  courfe 

of 
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of  life.  They  are  like  two  fountains  whofc 
itreams  unite  and  tun  in  the  fame  channel. 

When  a  man,  on  one  occafion,  confults  his  real 
happinefs  in  things  not  inconfiftent  with  his  du- 
ty, though  in  oppofition  to  the  folicitation  of  ap* 
petite  or  paflion ;  and  when,  on  another  occafion, 
ivithout  any  felfifh  confideration,  he  does  what  is 
right  and  honourable,  becaufe  it  is  fo  ;  in  both 
thefe  cafes,  he  ads  reafonably ;  every  man  ap- 
proves of  his  conduct,  and  calls  it  reafonable, 
or  according  to  reafon. 

So  that,  when  we  fpeak  of  reafon  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  adtion  in  man,  it  includes  a  regard  both 
to  the  boneftum  and  to  the  utile.  Both  are  com-, 
bined  under  one  name ;  and  accordingly  the  dic- 
tates of  both,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  were  combined 
under  the  name  offkium^  and  in  the  Greek  under 

If  we  examine  the  abftrad  notion  of  duty,  or 
moral  obligation,  it  appears  to  be  neither  any 
real  quality  of  the  adion  confidered  by  itfelf,  nor 

■ 

of  the  agent  confidered  without  refped  to  the 
action,  but  a  certain  relation  between  the  one  and 
the  other. 

Wh^n  we  fay  a  man  ought  to  do  fuch  a  things 
the  ougbt^  which  expreffes  the  moral  obligation, 
has  a  refped,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  perfou  who 
ought,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  adion  which  he 
ought  to  do.  Thofe  two  correlates  are  eflential  to 
every  moral  obligation ;  take  away  either,  and  it 
has  no  exiftence.    So  that,  if  we  feek  the  place 
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jof  moral  obliga;tiOn  amorig  the  categories^  it  .be- 
longs to  the  category  of  relation. 

There  are  many  relations  of  things^  of  which 
we  have  the  moil  diftindl  conception,  without" 
being  able  to  define  them  logically.  Equality 
and  proportion  are  relations  between  quantities, 
which  every  man  underftands,  but  no  man  can 
define.  f^ 

Moral  obligation  is  a  relation  of  its  own  kind^ 
which  every  man  underftands,  but  is^  perhaps  too 
fimple  to  admit  of  logical  definition.  Like  all 
othet  relations,  it  may  be  changed  or  annihilated^' 
by  a  change  in  any  of  the  two  related  things,  I 
mean  the  agent  or  the  adlion. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  point  out 
briefly  the  circumftanceSj  both  in  the  aftion  and 
in  the  agent,  which  are  neceflary  to  conftitutc^ 
moral  obligation.  The  univerfal  agreement  of 
men  in  thefe,  (hews  that  they  have  one  and  the 
fame  notion  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  aftion,  it  muft  be  a  volun- 
tary aftion,  or  preftation  of  the  perfon*  obliged^ 
and  not  of  another.  There  can  be  no  moral  ob- 
ligation upon  a  man  to  be  fix  feet  high.  Nor 
can  I  be  under  a  moral  obligation  *that  another^ 
perfon  fhould  do  fuch  a  thing.  His  adions  mull 
be  imputed  to  himfelf,  and  mine  only  to  xbe,  ei- 
ther for  praife  or  blame. 

I  need  hardly  mention,  that  a  perfon  can  be 
under  a  moral  obligation,  only  to  things  within 
the  fphere  of  his  natural  power. 

As 
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As  to  the  party  obliged,  it  is  evident,  thef 6 
can  be  no  moral  obligation  upon  an  inanimate 
thing.  To  fpeak  of  moral  obligation  upon  a 
ftone  or  a  tree  is  ridiculous,  becaufe  it  contradidls 
every  man's  notion  of  moral  obligation. 

The  perfon  obliged  rauft  have  uiiderftanding 
and  will,  and  fome  degree  of  adive  power.  He 
muft  not  only  have  the  natur^faculty  of  under- 
Handing,  but  the  means  of  knowing  his  obliga- 
tion. An  invincible  ignorance  of  this  deftroys 
all  moral  obligation. 

The  opinion  of  the  agent  in  doing  the  adion 
gives  it  its  moral  denomination.  If  he  does  a 
materially  good  adion,  without  any  belief  of  its 
being  good,  but  from  fome  other  principle,  it  is 
no  good  adion  in  him.  And  if  he  does  it  with 
the  belief  of  its  being  ill,  it  is  ill  in  him. 

Thus,  if  a  man  ftiould  give  to  his  neighbour 
^  potion  which  he  really  believes  will  poifon 
him,  but  which,  in  the  event,  proves  falutary, 
and  does  much  good  ;  in  moral  eftimation,  he  is 
a  poifoner,  and  not  a  benefactor. 

Thefe  qualifications  of  the  aftion  and  of  th6 
agent,  in  moral  obligation,  are  felf-evident ;  and 
the  agreement  of  all  men  in  them  fhows,  that 
all  men  have  the  fame  notion  and  a  diftinct  no- 
tion of  moral  obligation. 
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CHAR    VI. 

Of  the  Senfe  of  Duty, 

WE  are  next  to  cohfider,  how  we  learn  t& 
judge  and  determine,  that  this  is  right, 
Und  that  is  wrong. 

The  abftra6l  notion  of  moral  good  and  ill 
would  be  of  no  ufe  to  diredl  our  life,  if  we  had 
not  the  power  of  applying  it  to  particular  ac- 
tions, and  determining  what  is  morally  good^  and 
what  is  morally  ill. 

Some  Philofophers,  with  whom  I  agree,  afcribe 
this  to  an  original  power  or  faculty  iiT  man, 
which  they  call  the  moral  fenfe^  the  moral  fopuU 
tjff  confdence.  Others  think,  that  our  moral  ien- 
timents  may  be  accounted  for  without  fuppoiing 
any  original  fenfe  or  faculty  appropriated  to 
that  purpofe,  and  go  into  very  different  fyftems 
to  account  for  them. 

I  am  not,  at  prefent,  to  take  any  notice  of 
thofe  fyftems,  becaufe  the  opinion  firft  mention- 
ed feems  to  me  to  be  the  truth,  to  wit,  That,  by 
an  original  power  of  the  mind,  when  we  come  to 
years  of  underftanding  and  refle<£tion,  we  not 
only  have  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong  in  con-  • 
duft,  but  perceive  certain  things  to  be  right,  and 
others  to  be  wrong. 

Vol..  III.  T  The 
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The  name  of  the  moraJ  finfcj  though  more  fre* 
quently  given  to  confcience  lince  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  Dr  Hutcheson  wrote,  is  not  new. 
The  fenfus  reSli  et  bonejti  is  a  phrafe  not  unfre- 
quent  among  the  ancients,  neither  is  the  fenfe  of 
duty  among  tis. 

It  has  got  this  name  oi  fenfe y  no  doubt,  from 
fomd  atialogy  Which  it  is  conceived  tb  bear  to  the 
external  fenfes.  And  if  we  have  juft  notions  of  the 
office  of  the  external  fenfes,  the  analogy  is  very 
evident,  and  I  fee  no  reafoli  too  take  offence,  as 
fome  have  done,  at  the  name  of  the  moral  fenfe. 

The  offence  taken  at  this  natnd  feems  to  be 
6wing  to  this.  That  Philofophers  have  degraded 
the  fenfes  too  much,  and  deprived  them  of  the 
liioft  important  patt  of  their  office. 

We  are  taught,  that,  by  the  fenfes,  wci  have 
only  (Certain  ideas  which  we  could  not  have 
otherwife.  They  are  reprefented  as  powers  by 
which  we  have  fenfations  and  ideas,  not  as  powers 
by  which  we  judge. 

This  ilotion  of  the  fenfes  I  take  to  be  very 
lame,  and  to  contradid  what  nature  and  accurate 
t^fledion  teach  concerning  them. 

A  man  who*  has  totally  lofl  the  fenfe  of  feeing, 
may  retain  vefy  diflindl  notions  of  the  various 
Colours  ;  but  he  cannot  judge  of  colours,  becaufe 
he  has  loft  the  fenfe  by  which  alone  he  could 
judge.  By  my  eyes  I  not  only  have  the  ideas  of 
a  fquare  and  a  circle,  but  I  perceive  this  furface 
to  be  a  fquare,  that  to  be  a  circle. 

By 
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By  iny  ear,  I  not  only  have  the  idea  of  (bunds, 
loud  arid  foft,  acute  arid  grave^  but  I  immediate- 
ly perceive  and  judge  this  found  to  be  loud,  that 
to  be  foft,  this  to  be  acute,  that  to  be  grave. 
Two  or  mote  fynchronous  founds  I  perceive  to 
be  concordant,  others  to  be  difcordant, 

Tliefe  are  judgments  of  the  fenfes.  They 
have  always  been  called  and  accounted  fuch,  by 
thofe  whofe  minds  are  not  tindlured  by  philofo- 
phical  theories.  They  are  the  immediate  tefli- 
mony  of  Nature  by  our  fenfes  j  and  we  are  fo 
conftituted  by  Nature,  that  we  muft  receive  their 
teftimony,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  it  i^ 
given  by  our  fenfes.   . 

In  vain  do  Sceptics  endeavour  to  overturn  this 
evidence  by  metaphyfical  reafoning.  Though 
we  fhould  not  be  able  to  anfwer  their  arguments, 
we  believe  our  fenfes  ftill,  and  reft  our  moft  im* 
portant  concerns  upon  their  teftimony. 

If  this  be  a  juft  notion  of  our  external  fenfes, 
as  I  conceive  it  is,  our  moral  faculty  may,  I  think, 
without  impropriety,  be  called  the  moral  fenfe. 

In  its  dignity  it  is,  without  doubtj  far  fuperior 
to  every  other  power  of  the  mind  ;  but  there  is 
this  analogy  between  it  and  the  external  fenfes, 
That,  as  by  them  we  have  not  only  the  original 
conceptions  of  the  various  qualities-  of  bodies, 
but  the  original  judgments  that  this  body  has 
fuch  a  quality,  that  fuch  another  ;  fo  by  our  mo- 
ral faculty,  we  have  both  the  original  concep- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  in  condudk,  of  merit 
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and  demerit,  and  the  original  judgments  that 
this  condud  is  right,  that  is  wrpng ;  that  this 
charader  has  woirth,  that,  demerit. 

The  teftimony  of*  our  moral  faculty,  like  that 
'  of  the  external  fenfes,  is  the  teftimony  of  Nature^ 
and  we  havp  the  fame  reafon  to  rely  upon  it. 

The  truths  immediately  teftified  hy  the  exter- 
nal feiifes  are  the  firft  principles  from  which  wc 
reafon,  with  regard  to  the  material  world,  and 
from  which  all  our  knowledge  of  it  is  deduced. 

The  truths  immediately  teftified  hy  our  moral 
faculty,  are  the  firft  principles  of  all  moral  rea- 
Ibnlng,  from  which  all  our  knowledge  of  our  du- 
ty muft  be  deduced. 

By  moral  reafoning,  I  underftand  all  reafoning 
that  is  brought  to  prove  that  fuch  condudl  is 
right,  and  deferving  of  moral  approbation^  or 
that  it  is  wrong,  or  that  it  is  indiflferent,  and,  in 
itfclf,  neither  morally  good  nor  ill. 

I  think  all  we  can  properly  call  moral  judg- 
ments are  reducible  to  one  or  other  of  thefe,  as 
all  human  adlions,  confidered  in  a  moral  view, 
are  either  good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent. 

I  know  the  term  moral  reafoning  is  often  ufed 
by  good  writers  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe ;  but 
as  the  reafoning  I  now  fpeak  of  is  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  diftind:  from  all  others,  and  therefore  ought 
to  have  a  diftindt  name,  I  take  the  liberty  to  li- 
mit the  name  of  moral  reafoning  to  this  kind. 

Let  it  be  underftood  therefore,  that  in  the  rea-: 
foning  I  call  morale  the  conclufion  always  is, 
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That  fomething  in  the  condudl  of  moral  agents 
is  good  or  bad,  in  a  greater  or  a  lefs  degree,  or 
indifferent. 

All  reafoning  muft  be^  grounded  on  firft  prin- 
ciples. This  holds  in  moral  reafoning,  as  in  all 
other  kinds.  There  muft  therefore  be  in  mo- 
rals, as  in  all  other  fciences,  firft  or  felf-evident 
principles,  on  which  all  moral  reafoning  is 
grounded,  and  on  which  it  ultimately  refts.  From 
fuch  felf-evident  principles,  conclufions  may  be 
drawn  fynthetically  with  regard  to  the  moral 
conduft  of  life  ;  and  particular  duties  or  virtues 
may  be  traced  back  to  fuch  principles,  analyti- 
cally. But,  without  fuch  principles,  we  can  no 
more  eftablifh  any  conclufion  in  morals,  than  we 
can  build  a  caftle  in  the  air,  without  any  founda* 
tion. 

An  example  or  two  will  ferre  to  illuftrate  this, 

It  is  a  firft  principle  in  morals,  That  we  ought 
not  to  do  to  another,  what  we  fliould  think 
wrong  to  be  done  to  us  in  lik^  circumftances. 
If  a  man  is  not  capable  of  |)erceiying  this  in  his 
cool  moments,  when  he  i-eflefts  ferioufly^  he  is 
not  a  moral  agents  not  is  he  capable  of  being 
convinced  of  it  by  reafobing. 

From  what  topic  can  you  reafon  with  fuch  9. 
man  ?  You  may  poffibly  convince  him  by  rea- 
foning, that  it  is  his  intereft  to  obferve  this  rule  j 
but  this  is  not  to  convince  him  that  it  is  his  du- 
ty. To  reafon  about  juftice  with  a  man  who 
fees  nothing  to  be  juft  or  unjuft  ;  or  about  be- 
nevolence with  a  njan  who  fees  nothing  in  bene- 
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volencft  preferable  to  malice,  &  like  rcafoning 
with  a  Wind  man  aljout  cojour,  ov  lyith  a  deaf 
man  about  found. 

It  is  a  queftion.in  morals  that  admits  of  rea- 
foning,  Whether,  by  the  law  of  Nature,  a  man 
ought  to  haye  only  pne  wife  ? 

Wc  reafon  upon  this  queftion,  by  balancing 
the  advantages  ^nd  difadvantages  to  the  family, 
and  to  fociety  in  general,  that  are  naturally  con- 
fequent  both  upon  monogamy  and  polygamy. 
And  if  it  can  be  (hewn  that  the  advantages  are 
greatly  upon  the  fide  of  mpppgamy,  we  think 
the  point  is  determined. 

But,  if  a  man  doe$  npt  perceive  th^t  he  ought 
to  regard  the  good  of  fociety,  and  the  good  of. 
his  wife  and  children,  f  he  reafpning  qan  hiave  np 
cffeft  upon  him,  becaufe  he  denies  the  firft  prin- 
ciple upon  whiph  it  ip  grounded. 

Suppofe  ag^in,  that  we  reafon  fpr  monogamy 
from  the  intention  of  Nature,  difcoyered  by  the 
proportion  of  males  and  of  fepiales  that  are 
born  ;  a  prpportion  which  correfponds  perfedl- 
ly  with  monogamy,  but  by  no  means  with  po- 
lygamy. This  argument  can  have  no  weight 
with  a  man  who  does  not  perceive  that  he  ought 
to  have  a  regard  to  the  intention  of  Nature. 

Thus  we  fhaU  find  that  all  moral  reafonings 
reft  upon  one  or  more  fir(l  principles  of  morals, 
whofe  truth  is  immediately  perceived  without 
ueafoning,  by  all  men  come  to  years  of  under- 
handing* 
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And  this  indeed  is  common  to  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge  that  deferves  the  name  of. 
fcience.  There  muft  be  firft  principles  proper 
to  that  fcience,  by  which  the  whole  fuperftruc*.' 
tare  is  fupported. 

The  firft  principles  of  all  the  fciences,  muft 
be  the  immediate  dictates  of  our  natural  facul- 
ties ;  nor  is  it  poflible  that  we  Ihould  have  any 
other  evidence  of  their  truth.  And  in  different 
fciences  the  faculties  which  dilate  their  firft 
principles  are  very  different. 

Thus,  in  aftronomy  and  in  optics,  in  which 
fuch  wonderful  difcoveries  have  been  made,  that 
the  unlearned  can  hardly  believe  them  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  human  capacity,  the  firft 
principles  are  phaenomena  attefted  folely  by  that 
little  organ,  the  human  eye.  If  we  dift>elieve 
its  report,  the  whole  of  thofe  two  noble  fabriqs 
of  fcience  falls  to  pieces  like  the  vifions  of  the 
night. 

The  principles  of  mufic  all  depend  ijpon  the 
teftimony  of  the  ear.  The  principles  of  natu- 
ral philofophy,  upon  the  fads  attefted  by  the 
fenfes.  The  principles  of  mathematics,  upon 
the  neceflary  relations  of  quantities  confidered 
abftradlly,  fuch  as.  That  eqiigl  quantities  added 
to  equal  quantities  make  equal  fums,  and  the 
like;  which  neceflary . relations  are  immediate, 
ly  perceived  by  the  underftanding. 

The  fcience  of  politics  borrows  its  prinpiples 
.  from  what  we  know  by  experience  of  the  cha- 
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ra&er  and  condudl  of  man^  We  confider  not 
ivhat  he  ought  to  be^  but  what  he  is,  and  thence 
conclude  what  part  he  will  aft  in  diflferent  fi- 
tuations  and  circumftances.  From  fuch  prin- 
ciples we  reafon  poncerning  the  caufes  and  e£- 
fefts  of  different  forms  of  government,  laws, 
cuftoms,  ^nd  manners.  If  man  were  either  a 
more  perfect  or  a  ipore  imperfeft,  a  better  or  a 
worfe  creature  than  he  is,  politics  would  be  ^ 
different  fcience  from  what  it  is. 

The  firfl  principles  of  morals  are  the  imme-* 
diate  diftates  of  the  moral  faculty.  They  flieye 
us,  not  what  man  is,  but  what  he  ought  to  l)e. 
Whatever  is  immediately  perceived  to  be  juft, 
honeft,  and  honourable,  in  human  condud,  car- 
ries moral  obligation  along  with  it,  and  the  con- 
trary carries  demerit  and  blame ;  and,  fron^ 
thofe  moral  obligations  that  are  immediately 
perceived,  all  other  moral  obligations  muft  l^e 
deduced  by  reafoning. 

He  that  will  judge  of  the  colour  of  an  objedt, 
muft  confijlt  his  eyes,  in  a  good  light,  when 
there  is  no  medium  or  contiguous  objeds  that 
may  give  it  a  falfe  tinge.  But  in  vain  will  he 
confult  every  other  faulty  in  this  matter. 

In  like  manner,  he  that  will  judge  of  the  firft 
principles  of  morals,  muft  confult  his  confciencc, 
pt  moral  faculty,  when  he  is  calm  and  difpaffion- 
ate,  unbiaffed  by  intereft,  affedion,  or  felhion. 
.  As  we  rely  upon  the  clear  and  diftind  tefti- 
TOony  of  our  eves,  concerning  the  colours  and 
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figures  of  the  bodies  about  as^  we  have  the  faooe 
reafoxi  to  rely  with  fecurity  upon  the  clear  and 
unbiafled  teftimoay  of  our  confciencey  with  re« 
gard  to  what  we  ought  and  ought  not  to  do.  In 
many  cafes,  moral  worth  and  demerit  are  dif* 
cerned  no  lefs  clearly  by  the  laft  of  thofe-  natn-^ 
ral  faculties,  than  figure  and  colour  by  the  firft. 

The  faculties  which  Nature  hath  given  us,  are 
the  only  engines  we  can  ufe  to  find  out  the  truth. 
W^  cannot  indeed  prove  that  thofe  faculties  arc 
not  fallacious,  unlefs  Goo  fi^icmld  give  us  new 
facijulties  t6  fit  in  judgment  upon  the  old.  But 
we  are  born  under  a  heceflity  of  trailing  them» 

Every  man  in  his  fenfes  believes  his  eyes,  bis 
ears,  and  his  other  fenfes^  He  believes  his  con- 
icioufnefs,  with  refpisft  to  his  own  thoughts  and 
purpofes,  his  memory^  with  regard  to  what  is 
pad,  his  underilandingy  with  tegard  to  abftra& 
relations  of  things,  and  his  tafte^  with  regard  to 
what  is  elegant .  and  beautiful.  And  he  has 
the  fame  reafon,  and,  indeed,  is  under  the  fame 
neceffity  of  believing  the  clea^:  and  unbiafied 
didates  of  his  confcience^  with  regar4  to  what. 
is  honourable  and  what  is  bafe* 

The  fum  of  what  has  been  faid  in  this  chap* 
ter  is,  That,  by  an  original  power  of  the  mind, 
which  we  call  confciencef  or  the  moral  facultj^ 
we  have  the  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  in 
human  conduft,  of  merit  and  demerit,  of  duty 
and  moral  obligation,  and  our  other  moral  con- 
peptions ;   and  that,  by  the  iame  faculty,  we 
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perceive  fome  things'  in  human  condudl  to  be 
right,  and  others  to  be  wrong;  that  the  firft 
principles  of  morals  are  the  didlates  of  this  fa* 
culty ;  and  that  we  have  the  fame  reafon  to  rely 
upon  thofe  didatesy  as  upon  the  determinations 
of  our  fcnfes,  or  of  our  other  natural  faculties. 

CHAP.      VIL 

Of  moral  Mpprobation  and  Difapprobation. 

OUR  moral  judgments  are  not  like  thofe  we 
form  in  fpeculative  matters,  dry  and  un* 
afieding,  but,  from  their  nature,  are  neceflari- 
ly  accompanied  with  aflfedions  and  feelings ; 
which  we  are  now  to  confider. 

It  was  before  obferved,  that  every  human  ac- 
tion, confidered  in  a  moral  view,  appears  to  us 
good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent.  When  we  judge  the 
adion  to  be  indifferent,  neither  good  nor  bad, 
though  this  be  a  moral  judgment,  it  produces 
no  affeftion  nor  feeling,  any  more  than  our  judg- 
ments in  fpeculative  matters. 

But  we  approve  of  good  actions,  and  difap- 
prove  of  bad  ;  and  this  approbation  and  difap- 
probation,  when  we  analyfe  it,  appears  to  in- 
clude, not  only  a  moral  judgment  of  the  adion, 
but  fome  affeftion,  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
towards  the  agent,  and  fome  feeling  in  ourfelves. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  this.  That  mo- 
ral worth,  even  in  a  ftranger,  with  whom  we 
have  not  the  leaft  connexion,  never  fails  to  pro- 
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duce  fame  degree  of  efteem  mixed  with  good 
\Vii].  .  .  . 

The  efteem  which  we  have  for  a  man  on  ac- 
count of  his  moral  worth,  is  different  from  that 
which  is  groanded  upon  his  intelledual  accom- 
pUftiments,  his  birth,  fortune,  and  connedion 
with  us. 

Moral  worth,  when  it  is  ngt  fet  off  by  emi- 
nent abilities,  and  external  advantages,  is  like  a 
diamond  in  the  mine,  which  is  rough  and  un- 
poliQied,  and  perhaps  crufted  over  with  fome. 
bafer  material  that  takes  away  its  luftre. 

JBut,  when  it  is  attended  with  thefe  advanta-- 
ges,  it  is  like  a  diamond  cut,  polilhed,  and  fet^ 
Then  its  luftre  attracts  every  eye.  Yet  thefe 
things  which  add  fo  much  to  its  appearance, 
add  but  little  to  its  real  value. 

We  muft  further  obferve,  that  efteem  and  be- 
nevolent regard,  not  only  accompany  real  worth 
by  the  conftitution  of  our  nature,  but  are  per-^ 
ceived  to  be  really  and  properly  due  to  it ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  unworthy  condudl  really 
merits  diilike  and  indignation. 

There  is  no  judgment  of  the  heart  of  man 
njove  clear,  or  more  irrefiftible,  than  this,  That 
efteem  and  regard  are  really  due  to  good  con- 
dud:,  and  the  contrary  to  bafc  and  unworthy 
condud.  Nor  can  we  conceive  a  greater  depra- 
vity in  the  heart  of  man,  than  it  would  be  to* 
fye  and  acknowledge  worth  without  feeling  any 
xefped  to  it ;    or  to  fee  and  acknowledge  the 
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high^ft  Tvrorthleffhefs  without  any  degree  of  dif- 
like  and  indignation. 

The  efteem  that  is  due  to  worthy  conduft,  i% 
tiot  lefletJtd  \^heti  a  man  is  confcious  of  it  in 
himfelf.  Nor  can  he  help  having  fome  efteem 
for  himfelf.  When  he  is  confcious  of  thofe  qua- 
lities for  which  he  moft  highly  efteems  others. 

Self-efteem,  grounded  upon  external  advan- 
tages, or  the  gifts  of  fortune,  is  pride.  When  it 
is  grounded  upon  a  v&in  Conceit  of  inward 
worth  which  we  do  tiot  pofiefs,  it  is  arrogance 
and  felfideceit.  But  when  a  man,  without 
thinkittg  of  himfelf  more  highly  than  he  ought 
to  think,  is  confcious  of  that  integrity  of  heart, 

« 

and  uprightnefs  of  coftduft,  which  he  moft 
highly  efteems  ift  others,  and  values  himfelf 
duly  upon  this  account ;  this  perhaps  may  be 
called  the  pride  of  virtue,  but  it  is  not  a  vicious 
pride.  It  is  a  noble  ^nd  magnanimous  difpofi- 
tidn,  without  which  thete  can  be  no  fteady  vir- 
tue. 

A  man  wh6  has  a  charaftet  v^ith  himfelf, 
which  he  values,  will  difdain  to  aft  in  a  man- 
ner unworthy  of  it.  The  language  of  his  heart 
will  be  like  that  of  Job,  "  My  righteoufnefs  I 
"  hold  faft,  and  will  hot  let  it  go  ;  my  heart 
•V  fhall  not  reproach  me  while  I  live;" 

A  good  man  owes  much  to  his  charader  with 
the  world,  and  will  be  concerned  to  vindicate  it 
from  unjuft  imputatidns.  But  he  owes  much 
more  to  his  charaftet  with  himfelf.    For  if  his 
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heart  condiemns  him  not,  he  has  confidence  to- 
wards God  ;  and  he  can  more  eafily  bear  thje 
lafti  of  tbngues .  than  the  reproach  of  his  own 
mind. 

The  fenfe  of  honour,  fo  much  fp<3>ken  of,  and 
fo  often  mifapplied,  is  nothing  dfe,  when  right- 
ly underilood,  but  the  difdain  which  a  man  of 
worth  feels  to  do  a  difhonourable  a^ion,  though 
it  fhould  never  be  known  qor  fufpedbed. 

A  good  man  will  have  a  much  greater  ab- 
liorrence  againft  doing  a  bad  adion,  than  even 
againft  having  it  unjuftly  imputed  to  him.  The 
laft  may  give  a  wound  to  his  reputation,  but  the 
firfl  gives  a  wound  to  his  confcienccy  which  is 
more  difficult  to  heal,  and  more  painful  to  en« 
dure. 

Let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  confider  how  we 
are  affedled  by  difapprobation,  either  of  the 
condud  of  others,  or  of  our  own. 

Every  thing  we  difapprove  in  the  conduft  of 
a  man,  leffens  him  in  our  efteem.  There  are 
indeed  brilliant  faults,  which,  having  a  mixture 
of  good  and  ill  in  them,  may  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent afpedt,  according  to  the  fide  on  which 
we  view  them. 

In  fuch  faults  of  our  friends,  and  much  more 
of  ourfelves,  we  are  difpofed  to  yiew  them  on 
the  beft  fide,  and  on  the  contrary  fide  in  thofe 
to  whom  we  are  ill  afFedled. 

This  partiality,  in  taking  things  by  the  befi: 
QV  by  the  worft  handle^  (|  the  chief  caufet)f. 
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wrong  judgment  with  regard  to  the  charaddr 
of  others,  and  bf  felf- deceit  with  regard  to  our 
own. 

But  when  we  take  complex  adlions  to  pieces, 
and  view  every  part  by  itfelf,  ill  eondud  of 
every  kind  leflens  our  efteem  of  a  man,  as  much 
as  good  conduft  increafes  it.  It  is  apt  to  turn 
love  into  indifference,  indifference  into  con- 
tempt, and  contempt  inta  averfion  and  abhor- 
rencci  « 

When  a  mart  is  confdious  of  immoral  conducft 
in  himfelf,  it  leffens  his  felfefleem.  It  depref- 
fes  and  humbles  his  ijpirit,  and  makes  his  coun- 
tenance to  fall*  He  could  even  punifh  hinofelf 
for  his  milbehaviour,  if  that  could  wipe  out  the 
ftain.  There  is  a  fenfe  of  difhonour  and  worth- 
leflnefs  arifiiig  from  guilt,  as  well  as  a  fenfe  of 
honour  and  worth  arifing  from  worthy  condud. 
And  this  is  the  cafe,  even  if  a  man  could  con- 
ceal his  guilt  from  all  the  world. 

We  are  next  to  confider  the  agreeable  or  un- 
cafy  feelings,  in  the  bread  of  the  fpec^ator  or 
judge^  which  naturally  accompany  moral  appro- 
bation and  difapprobation. 

There  is  no  affedlion  that  is  not  accompanied 
with  fome  agreeable  or  uneafy  emotion.  It  has 
often  been  obferved,  that  all  the  benevolent  af- 
fedtions  give  pleafure,  and  the  contrary  ones 
pain,  in  one  degree  or  another. 

When   we  contemplate  a  noble  charafter, 
though  but  in  ancifnt  hifiory,  or  even  in  fic- 
tion ; 
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tion  ; '  like  a  beautifal  objed,  it^  gives  a  lively, 
and  pleafant  emotion  to  the  fpirits.  It  warms 
the  heart,  and  invigorates  the  whole  frame. 
Like  the  beams  of  the  fun,  it  enlivens  the  face 
of  Nature,  and  diffufes  heat  and  light  all  a- 
round* 

We  feel  a  fynapathy  with  every  noble  and 
worthy  charader  that  is  reprefented  to  us. '  We 
rejoice  in  his  profperity,  we  are  afflided  in  his 
diftrefsi  We  even  catch  fome  fparks  of  that 
celeftial  fire  that  animated  his  condudl,  and  feel 
the  glow  of  his  virtue  and  magnanimity. 

This  fympathy  is  the  neceflary  eflfed  of  our 
judgment  of  his  condudl:,  and  of  the  approba- 
tion and  efteem  due  to  it ;  for  real  fympathy  is 
always  the  effed  of  fome  benevolent  affeSion, 
fuch  as  efteem,  love,  pity,  or  humanity. 

When  the  perfon  whom  we  approve  is  con- 
nedled  with  us  by  acquaintance,  friendfhip,  oir 
blood,  the  pleafure  we  derive  from  his  condud 
is  greatly  increafed.  We  claim  fome  property 
in  his  worth,  and  are  apt  to  value  ourfelvcs  on 
account  of  it.  This  (hews  a  ftronger  degree  of 
fympathy,  which  gathers  ftrength  from  every 
focial  tie. 

But  the  higheft  pleafure  of  all  is,  when  we 
are  confcious  of  good  condudl  in  ourfeljies. 
This,  in  facred  fcripture,  is  called  the  tejlimony 
of  a  good  confcience  ;  and  it  is  reprefented,  not 
only  in  the  facred  writings,  but  in  the  writings 
of  all  moralifts,  of  every  age  and  fed,  as  the 

pureft. 
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pureft,  the  moft  noble  and  valuable  of  all  hu- 
man enjoyments* 

Surely,  were  we  to  place  the  chief  hapjHnefa 
of  this  life  (a  thing  that  has  been  fo  much 
fought  after)  in  any  one  kind  of  enjoyment, 
that  which  arifes  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  in- 
tegrity, and  a  uniform  endeavour  to  ad  the  heft 
part  in  our  ftation,  would  moft  juftly  claim  the 
preference  to  all  other  enjoyments  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of,  on  account  of  its  dignity, 
the  intenfenefs  of  the  happinefs  it  ajSbrds,  its 
ftability  and  duration,  its  being  in  our  powef, 
and  its  being  proof  againft  all  accidents  of  time 
and  fortune* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  a  vicious  cha- 
ra6fcer,  like  that  of  an  ugly  and  deformed  ob- 
Jed,  is  difagreeable.  It  gives  difguft  and  ab-^ 
horrence* 

If  the  unworthy  perfon  be  nearly  conneded 
with  us,  we  have  a  very  painful  fympathy  in- 
deed; We  blufh  even  for  the  fmaller  faults  of 
thofe  we  are  connedted  with,  and  feel  ourfelves^ 
as  it  were,  difhonoured  by  their  ill  condud. 

But,  when  there  is  a  high  degree  of  depra- 
vity in  any  perfon  conneded  with  us,  we  are 
deeply  humbled  and  depreifed  by  it.  The  fym- 
pathetic  feeling  has  fome  refemblance  to  that  of 
guMt,  though  it  be  free  from  all  guilt.  We  are 
afhamed  to  fee  our  acquaintance  ;  we  would,  if 
.  poflible,  difclaim  all  connexion  with  the  guilty 

perfon. 


perfon.  We  wifli  to  tear  him  from  our  hearts, 
and  to  blot  him  out  of  our  remembrance. 

Time>  however,  alleviates  thofe  fympathetic 
forrows  which  arife  from  bad  behaviour  in  out 
friends  and  connexions,  if  we  are  confcious 
that  we  had  no  ihare  in  their  guilt. 

The  wifddm  of  God,  in  the  conftitution  of 
oUr  nature,  hath  intended,  that  this  fympathe- 
tic diftrefs  (houldlntereft  us  the  more  deeply  in 
the  good  behaviour,  as  well  as  in  the  good  for- 
tune, of  out  friends;  and  that  thereby  friend- 
fhip,  relation,  and  every  focial  tie>  fhould  be 
aiding  to  virtue  and  unfavourable  to  vice. 

How  common  is  it,  even,  in  vicious  parents, 
to  be  deeply  afflifted  when  their  children  go  in- 
to thefe  courfes  in  which  perhaps  they  have 
gone  before  them,  and,  by  their  example,  fhcwn 
them  the  way* 

If  bad  conduft  in  thofe  in  whom  we  are  in* 
terefted,  be  Uneafy.  and  painful,  it  is  fo  much 
more  when  we  are  confcious  of  it  in  ourfelves. 
This  uneafy  feeling  has  a  name  in  all  languages. 
We  call  it  remorfe. 

It  has  been  defcribed  in  fuch  frightful  co- 
lours by  writers  facred  and  profane,  by  writers 
of  every  age  and  of  every  perfuafion,  even  by 
Epicureans,  that  I  will  not  attempt  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  it. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  uneafinefs  of  this  feel- 
ing, that  bad  men  take  fo  much  pains  to  get 
rid  of  it,  and  to  hide,  even  from  their  gwn  eyes,. 

Vol.  III.  U  as 
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as  much  as  poffible;  the  pravity  of  their  con- 
dudt.  Hence  arife  all  the  arts  of  felf-deceit, 
by  which  men  vamifh  their  crimes,  or  endea- 
vour to  wafh  out  the  ftain  of  guilt.  Hence  the 
various  method^  of  expiation  which  fuperftition 

• 

has  invented,  to  folace  the  confcience  of  the  cri- 
minal, and  give  Ibme  pooling  tor  his  parched 
breaft.  Hence  alfo  iarifcy  very  often,  the  efforts 
of  men  of  bad:  hearts  to  excel  -in  fome  amiable 
quality,  which  may  be  a  kind  of  trounterpoife 
to  their  vices,  both  in  the  opinion  of  others  and 
in  their  own. 

For  no  man  can  bear  the  thought  of  being 
abfolutely  deftltute  of  all  worth.      The  con- 
fcioufneis  of  this  would  make  him  deteft  him- 
felf,  hate  the  light  of  the  fun^  and  fly,  if  pofli-  . 
ble,  out  of  exiilence. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  ta  delineate  the  na- 
tural operations  of  that  principle  of  adlion  in 
man,  w^hich  we  call  the  moral  Jenfe^  the  moral 
faculty y  confcience.  We.  know  nothing  of  our 
natural  faculties,  but  by  their;  operations  within 
us.  Of  their  operations  in  our  own  minds,  we 
are  confcious^  and  we  fee  the  figns  of  their  ope- 
rations in  the  minds  of  others.  Of  this  faculty . 
the  operations  appear  to  be,  the  judging  ulti- 
mately of  what  i  is  rightv  wh^  is  .wrong,  and 
what  is  indifferent,  in  the  condudl  of  moral  a* 
gents ;  the  approbation  of  good  condud  and 
difapprobation  of  bad  in  confequence  of  that 
judgment,  and.  the  agreeable  emotions  which 

attend 
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attend  obedience,  and  difagreeable  which  attend 
difobedience  to  its  diftates. 

The  Supreme  Being,  who  has  given  us  eyes 
to  difcerh  what  may  be  ufeful  and  what  hurtful 
to  our  natural  life,  hath  alfo  given  us  this  light 
within  to  diredl  our  moral  condudl. 

Moral  condudl  is  the  bufinefs  of  every  man  ; 
and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  it  ought  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

Epicurus  reafoned  acutely  and  juftly  to  fhew, 
that  a  regard  to  our  prefent  happinefs  fhould  in- 

« 

duce  us  to  th(?  praftic'e  of  temperance,  juftice, 
and  humanity.  But  the  bulk  of  mankind  can- 
not follow  long  trains  of  reafoning.  The  loud 
voice  of  the  paflions  drowns  the  calm  and  ftill 
voice  of  reafoning. 

Corifcience  commands  and  forbids  with  more  . 
authority^  and,  in  the  inoft  common*  and  moft 
important  points  of  condudt,  without  the  labouF 
of  reafoning.     Its  voice  is  heard  by  every  man, 
and  cannot  be  difregarded  with  impunity. 

The  fenfe  of  guilt  makes  a  man  at  variance 
with  himfelf.  He  fees  that  he  is  what  he  ought 
not  to  be.  He  has  fallen  from  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  and  has  fold  his  real  worth  for  a  thing 
of  no  value.  H^  is  ponfcious  of  demerit,  and 
cannot  avoid  the  dread  of  meeting  with  its  re* 
ward. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  pays  a  facred  re- 
gard to  the  dictates  of  his  confcience,  cannot 
fail  of  a  prefent  reward,  anH  a  re\vard  propor- 

U  2  tibned 
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tioned  to  the'  exertion  required  id  doing  his  du- 

The  itian  who,  in  oppofition  to  ftrofag  temp- 
tation, by  a  noble  effort,  maintains  his  integrity, 
is  the  happieft  man  on  earth*  The  more  fevere 
his  conflid  has  been,  the  greater  is  his  triumph. 
The  confcioufnefs  of  inward  worth  gives  (trength 
to  his  heart,  and  makes  his  countenance  to  fhine. 
Tempefts  may  beat  and  floods  roar;  but  he 
ilands  firm  as  a  rock,  in  the  joy  of  a  good  con- 
fcience,  and  confidence  of  divine  approbation. 

To  this  I  (hall  only  add,  what  everjr  man^s 
confcience  didates^  That  he  who  does  his  duty, 
from  the  convidtion  that  it  is  right  and  honour- 
itble,  and  what  he  ought  to  do,  ads  from  a  no- 
bler principle,  and  with  more  inward  fatisfac- 
tion,  than  he  who  is  bribed  to  do  it,  merely 
from  the  confideration  of  a  reward  prefenf  or 
future. 


C  H  A  1^.    VIIL 

Obfervations  concerning  Confcience. 

1  Shall  now  conclude  this  Eflay  with  fome 
obfervations  concerning  this  power  of  the 
mind  which  we  call  confcience,  by  which  its  na- 
ture may  be  better  underftood. 

Th^JirJl  is,  That  like  all  our  other  powers,  it 
comes  to  maturity  by  infenfible  degrees,  and 

may 
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may  be  m^ch  aided  in  its  ftrength  and  vigour 
by  proper  culture. 

All  the  human  faculties  have  their  infancy 
and  their  ftate  of -maturity. 

The  faculties  which  we  have  in  common  witb 
the  brutes  appear  firft,  and  have  the  quickeft 
growth.  In  the  firft  period  of  life,  children  are 
not  capable  of  diftinguifhing  right  from  wrong 
in  human  conduft  ;  neither  are  they  capable  of 
abftraft  reafoning  in  matters  of  fcience.  Their 
judgment  of  moral  condud,  as  well  as  their 
Judgment  of  truth,  advances  by  infenl^]ble  de- 
grees, like  the  corn  and  the  grafs. 

In  vegetables,  firft  the  blade  or  the  leaf  ap- 
pears, then  the  flower,  and  laft  of  all  the  fruit, 
the  nobleft  produdion  of  the  three,  and  that  for 
which  the  others  were  produced.  Thefe  fuc^ 
ceed  one  another  in  a  regular  order.  They  re- 
quire moifture  and  heat  and  air  and  fhelter  to 
bring  them  to  maturity,  and  may  be  much  im- 
proved by  culture.  According  to  the  variations 
of  foil,  feafon  and  culture,  fome  plants  are 
brought  to  much  greater  perfedion  than  others 
of  <he  fame  fpecies.  But  no  variation  of  culture 
or  feafon  or  foil  can  make  grapes  grow  from 
thorns,  or  figs  from  thiftles. 

We  may  obferve  ^  fimilar  progrefs  in  the  fa- 
culties  •  of  the  mind  :  For  there  is  a  wonderful 
analogy  among  all  the  works  of  God,  from  the 
leail  even  to  the  greateft. 

U3  Th^ 
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The  faculties  of  man  unfold  themfelves  in  a 
certain  order,  appointed  by  th^  great  Creator, 
In  their  gradual  progrefs,  they  may  be  greatly 
affifted  or  retarded,  improved  or  corrupted,  by 
edtication,  inftrudion,  example,  exercife,  and 
by  the  fociety  and  converfation  of  men,  whiph, 
like  foil  and  culture  in  plants,  may  produce 
great  changes  to  the  better  or  to  the  wprfe. 

But  th^fe  means  can  never  produce  any  new 
faculties^  nor  any  other  than  were  originally 
planted  in  the  mind  by  the  Author  of  Nature. 
And  wtiat  is. common  to  the  whole  fpecies,  in 
all  the  varieties  of  inftrudion  and  education,  of 
improvement  and  degeneracy,  is  the  work  of 
God,  and  riot  the  operation  ctf  fecond  caufes. 

Such  we  may  juftly  account  confcience,  or  the 
faculty  of  diftinguifliing  right  cohdud  from 
wrong ;  fince  it  appears,  and  in  all  nations  and 
ages  has  appeared,  in  men  th'at  are  come  to  ma- 
turity. 

The  feeds,  as  it  were,  of  moral  difcernment 
are  planted  in  the  mind  by  him  that  made  us. 
They  grow  up  in  their  proper  feafon,  and  are  at 
firft  tender  and  delicate,  and  eafily  warped. 
Their  progrefs  depends  very  much  upon  their 
being  duly  cultivated  and  properly  exercifed. 

It  is  fo  with  the  power  of  rcafoning,  which 
all  acknowledge  to  be  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
natural  faculties  of  mani  It  appears  not  in  in- 
fancy. It  fprings  up,  by  infenfible  degrees^  as 
we  grow  to  maturity.  But  its  ftrength  and  vi- 
gour depend  fo  much  upon  its  being  duly  culti- 
vated 
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vated  and  exercifed,  that  we  fee  many  indivi- 
duals, nay  many  nations,  in  which  it  is  hardly 
tfj^e  perceived. 

Our  intelledual  difcernment  is  not  fo  ftrong 
and  vigorous  by  nature,  as  to  fecure  us  from  er- 
rors in  fpeculation.  On  the  contrary,  we  fee  a 
great  part  of  mankind,  in  every  age,  funk  in 
grofs  ignorance  of  things  that  are  obvious  to  the 
more  enlightened,  and  fettered  by  errors  and 
falfe  notions,  which  the  human  underftanding, 
duly  improved,  eafily  throws  off. 

It  would  be  extremely  abfurd,  from  the  er- 
rors and  ignorance  of  mginkind,  to  conclude  that 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  truth  ;  or  that  maji 
has  not  a  natural  faculty  of  difcerning  it,  and 
diflinguifliing  it  from  error. 

In  like  manner,  our  moral  difcernment  of 
what  we  ought,  and  what  we  ought  not  to  do, 
is  not  fo  ftrong  and  vigorous  by  nature,  as  to 
fecure  us  from  very  grofs  miftakes  with  regard 
to  our  duty. 

In  matters  of  conduft,  as  well  as  in  matters 
of  fpeculation,  we  are  liable  to  be  mifled  by  pre- 
judices of  education,  or  by  wrong  inftruftion. 
But,  in  matters  of  condudl,  we  are  alfo  very  li- 
able to  have  our  judgment  warped  by  our  ap- 
petites and  paffions,  by  faftiibn,  and  by  the  con- 
Xagion  of  evil  example. 

We  muft  not  therefore  think,  becaufe  man 
has  the  natural  power  of  difcertiing  what  is 
ji^ht  and  what  is  wrong,  that  he  ha>  no  need 
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of  inftruftion  ;  that  this  power  has  no  need  of 
cultivation  and  improvement ;  that  he  may  fafe- 
ly  re|y  upon  the  fuggeftions  of  his  mind,  or  up- 
on opinions  he  has  got,  hp  kno\ys  not  how. 

What  fhould  we  think  of  a  m^n  who,  becaufe 
he  has  by  nature  the  power  of  moving  all  his 
limbs,  (hould  therefore  conclude  that  he  needs 
not  be  taught  to  dance,  or  to  fence,  to  ride, 
pr  to  fwim  ?  All  thefe  exercifcs  are  perfprnied 
by  that  power  of  moving  our  limbs,  which  we 
have  by  nature ;  but  they  will  be  performed 
yery  awkwardly  and  imperfeftly  by  thofe  who 
have  not  been  trained  to  them,  and  pradifed  in 
them. 

What  (hould  we  think  of  the  man  who^  be- 
caufe  he  has  the  power  by  nature  of  diftinguilh- 
ing  what  is  true  from  what  is  falfe,  fhould  con- 
elude  that  he  has  no  need  to  be  taught  mathe- 
tics,  or  natural  philofophy,  or  other  fciences  ?  It 
is  by  the  natural  power  of  human  underftanding 
that  every  thing  in  thofe  fciences  has  been  dif- 
covered,  and  that  the  truths  they  contain  are 
difcerned.  But  the  underftanding  left  to  itfelf, 
without  the  aid  of  inftruftiop,  training,  habit, 
and  exercife,  would  make  very  fmall  progrefs, 
as  every  one  fees,  in  perfpns  uninftruded  in  thofe 
matters. 

Our  natural  power  of  difceming  between  right 
and  wrong,  jieeds  the  aid  of  inftrudion,  educa- 
tion, exercife,  and  habit,  as  well  as  our  other  na- 
tural powers. 

There 
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There  are  perfops  who,  as  th^  Scripture  fpeaks, 
have,  by  reafon  of  ufe,  their  fenfes  exercifed  to 
difcern  both  good  and  evil  J  by  that  means,  they 
have  a.  much  quicker,  clearer,  and  more  certain 
judgment  in  morajs  than  otherst 

The  man  who  negledls^  the  meaps  of  improve- 
ment in  the  knowledge  of  his  duty,  may  do  ve- 
ry bad  things,  while  he  follows  the  light  of  his 
mirjd.  And  though  he  be  not  culpable  for  adt* 
ing  according  to  his  judgment,  he  may  be  very 
culpable  for  not  ufing  the  means  of  having  his 
judgment  better  informed. 

It  may  be  obferved,  That  there  are  truths, 
both  fpeculative  and  moral,  which  a  man  left  to 
himfelf  would  never  difcover ;  yet,  when  they 
j:ire  fairly  laid  before  him,  he  owns  and  adopts 
them,  not  barely  upon  the  authority  of  his  teach- 
er, but  upon  their  own  intrinfic  evidence,  and 
perhaps  wonders  that  he  could  be  fo  blind  as 
not  to  fee  them  before. 

Like  a  man  whofe  fon  has  been  long  abroad, 
and  fuppofed  dead.  After  many  years  the  fon 
returns,  and  is  not  known  by  his  father. '  He 
would  never  find  that  this  is  his  fon.  But,  when 
he  difcovers  himfelf,  the  father  foon  finds,  by 
many  circumftances,  that  this  is  his  fon  who  was 
loft,  and  can  be  no  other  perfon. 

Truth  has  an  affinity  with  the  human  under- 
ftanding,  which  error  hath  not.  And  right 
principles  of  conduct  have  an  affinity  with  a 
^andid  mind,  which  wrong  principles  have  not. 

When 
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When  they  ar^  fet  before  it  in  a  juft  light,  a 
>yell  difpofed  mipd  recognifes  this  affinity,  feels 
their  authority,  and  perceives  them  to  be  ge- 
nuine. It  was  this,  I  apprehend,  that  led  Plato 
to  Conceive  that  the  knowledge  we  acquire  in 
the  prcfent  ftate,  is  only  reminifcence  of  what, 
in  a  former  If  ate,  we  were  acquainted  with. 

A  man  born  and  brought  up  in  a  favage  na- 
tion, may  be  taught  to  purfue  injury  with  un- 
relentiiig  malice,  to  the  deftruftion  of  his  ene- 
my. Perhaps  when  he  does  fo,  his  heart  does 
not  condemn  him. 

Yet,  if  he  be  fair  and  candid,  and,  when  the 
tumult  of  paffion  is  over,  have  the  virtues  of 
clemency,  generofity/and  forgivenefs,  laid  before 
him,  as  they  wer«  taught  and  exemplified  by 
the  divine  Author  of  our  religion,  he  will  fee, 
that  it  is  more  noble  to  overcome  himfelf,  and 
fubdue  a  favage  parage,  than  to  deftroy  his  ene- 
my. He  will  fee,  that  to  make  a  friend  of  an 
enemy,  and  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  is  the 
greateft'of  all  vidories,  .and  gives,  a  manly  and 
a.  rational  delight,  with  which  the  brutilh  paf- 
fion of  revenge  deferv^s  not  to  be  compared.  He 
will  fee  that  hitherto  he  aded  like  a  man  to  his 
friends,  but  like  a  brute  to  his  enemies ;  now  he 
knows  how  to  make  his  whole  charader  confift- 
ent,  and  one  part  of  it  to  harmonize  with  ano- 
ther. 

He  mufl:  indeed  be  a  great  ftranger  to  his  own 
heart,  and  to  the  ftate  of  human  nature,  who 

does 
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does  not  fee  that  he  has  need  of.  all  the  aid 
which  his  fituation  affords  him,  in  order  to 
know  how  he  ought  to  aft  in  many  cafes  that 
occur. 

Afecond  obfervation  is,  That  confcience  is  pe- 
culiar to  man.  We  fee  not  a  veftige  of  it  in 
btute-animals.  It  is  one  of  thofe  prerogatives 
by  which  we  are  raifed  above  them. 

Brute-animals  have  many  faculties  in  common 
with  us.  They  fee,  and  hear,  and  tafte,  and 
fmell,  and  feel.  They  have  their  pleafures  and 
pains.  They  have  various  inftindls  and  appe- 
tites. They  have  an  affedion  for  their  offspring, 
and  feme  of  them  for  their  herd  or  flock.  Dogs 
have  a  wonderful  attachment  to  their  mailers, 
'4nd  give  manifeft  figns  of  fympathy  with  them.^ 

We  fee,  in  brute-animals,  anger  and  emula- 
tion, pride  and  Ihame.  Some  of  them  are  ca- 
pable  of  being  trained  by  habit,  and  by  rewards 
and  punilhments,  to  many  things  ufcful  to  man. 

All  this  muft  be  granted  ;  and  if  our  percep- 
tion of  what  we  ought,  and  what  we  ought  not 
to  do,  could  be  refolved  into  any  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples, or  into  any  combination  of  them,  it 
would  follow,  that  fome  brutes  are  moral  agents, 
and  accountable  for  their  conduct. 

But  common  fenfe  revolts  againft  this  conclu- 
fion.  A  man  who  ferioufly  charged  a  brute 
with  a  crime,  would  be  laughed  at.  They  may 
do  ad  ions  hurtful  to  themfelves,  or  to  man. 
They  may  have  qualities,  or  acq^uire  habits,  tha.t 

lead 
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lead  to  fuch  adions ;  and  this  is  all  we  mean 
when  we  call  them  vicious.  But  they  cannot 
be  immoral ;  nor  can  they  be  virtuous^  '  They 
are  not  capable  of  felf- government';  and,  when 
they  aft  according  to  the  palfiou  or  habit  which 
is  ftrongeft  at  the  time,  they  aft  according  to  the 
nature  that  God  has  given  them,  and  no  more 
can  be  required  of  them. 

They  cannot  lay  down  a  rule  to  themfelves, 
which  they  are  not  to  tranfgrefs,  though  prompt- 
ed by  appetite,  or  ruffled  by  paflion.  We  fee 
no  reafon  to  think  that  they  can  form  the  con- 
ception of  a  general  rule,  or  of  obligation  to  ad- 
here to  it. 

■ 

They  have  no  conception  of  a  proraife  or  con- 
traft  ;  nor.  can  you  enter  into  any  treaty  with 
them.  They  can  neither  affirm  nor  dpny,  nor 
refolve,  nor  plight  their  faith.  If  Nature  had 
made  them  capable  of  thefe  operations,  we 
fhould  fee  the  figns  of  theip  in  their  motions 
and  geftures. 

The  moft  fagacious  brutes  pever  invented  a 
language,  nor  learned  the  ufe  of  one  before  in^ 
vented.  They  never  formed  a  plan  of  govern^* 
ment,  nor  tranfmitted  inventioi^s  to  their  pofte- 
rity. 

Thefe  things,  and  many  others  that  are  ob- 
vious to  common  obfervatioil,  fhew,  that  there 
is  juft  reafon  why  mankind  have  always  confi- 
dered  the  brute- creation  as  deftitute  of  the  no- 
bleft  faculties  with  which  God  hath  endowed 
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man,    and  particularly  of  that  faculty  which 
makes  us  moral  and  accountable  beings. 

The  next  obferviition  is,  That  confcience  is 
evidently  intended  by  Nature  to  be  the  imme- 
diate guide  and  dirciftor  of  our  condu A,  after 
we  arrive  at  the  years  of  undcrftanding. 

There  are  many  things  which,  from  their  na^ 
ture  and  ftrudkure,  Ihcw  intuitively,  the  end  for 
which  they  were  made. 

A  man  who  knows  the  ftrudlure  of*  a  watch 
or  clock,  can  have  no  doubt  in  concluding  thatj 
it  was  made  to  meafure  time.  And  he  that 
knows  the  ftrufture  of  the  eye,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  light,  can  have  as  little  doubt  whether 
it  was  made  that  we  might  fee  by  it. 

In  the  fabric  of  the  body,  the  intention  of 
the  feveral  parts  is,  in  many  inftances,  fo  *evi- 
dent,  a6  to  leave  no  poifibility  of  doubt.  Who 
can  doubt  whether  the  mufcles  were  intended 
to  move  the  parts  in  which  they  were  inferted  ? 
Whether  the  bones  were  intended  to  give 
ftrength  and  fupport  to  the  body ;  and  fome  of 
them  to  guard  the  parts  which  they  inclofe  ? 

When  we  attend  to  the  ftru6lure  of  the  mind, 
the  intention  of  its  various  original  powers  is 
no  lefs  evident*  Is  it  not  evident,,  that  the  ex* 
ternal  fenfes  are  given,  that  we  may  difcern 
thofe  qualities  of  bodies  which  may  be  ufeful 
or  hurtful  to  us.  Memory,  that  we  may  retain 
the  knowledge  we  have  acquired :    Judgment 

and 
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and  underftanding,    that  w6  may  diftinguifh 
what  is  true  from  what  is  falfe  ? 

The  natural  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirft, 
the  natural  afFeftions  of  parents  to  their  off- 
fpritlg,  and  of  relations  to  each  other,  the  na- 
tural docility  arid  credulity  of  children,  the  af- 
feftions  of  pity  and  fympathy  with  the  diftref- 
fed,  the  attachment  we  feel  to  neighbours^  to 
acquaintance,  and  to  the  laws  and  conftitutioh 
of  our  country ;  thefe  are  parts  of  our  confti- 
tution^  which  plainly  point  out  their  isnd,  fo 
that  he  muft  be  blind,  or  very  inattentive,  who 
does  not  perceive  it.  Even  the  paffiqns  of  an- 
ger and  refentment,  appear  very  plainly  to  be  a 
kind  of  defenfive  amiour,  given  by  our  Maker 
to  guard  us  againft  injuries,  and  to  deter  the  in- 
jurious. 

Thus  it  holds  generally  with  regard  Both  to 
the  intell^dual  and  aftive  powers  of  man,  that 
the  intention  for  Which  they  are  given  is  writ- 
ten in  legible  charafters  upon  the  face  of  them. 

Nor  is  this  the  cafe  of  any  of  them  more  evi- 
dently than  of  confcience.  Its  intention  is  ma- 
uifeftly  implied  in  its  office ;  which  is,  to  (hew 
us  what  is  good,  what  bad,  and  what  indifferent 
in  human  condudl. 

It  judges  of  every  aftion  before  it  is  done. 
For  we  can  rarely  a<S  fo  precipitately,  but  we 
have  -the  confcioufnefs  that  what  we  are  about 
to  do  is  right,  or  wrong,  or  indifferent.  Like 
the    bodily  eye,    it  naturally  looks    forward, 

though 
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though  its  attention  jnay  be  turned  back  to  the 
paft. 

•  To  conceive,  as  fome  feem  to  have  done,  that 
its  office  is  only  to  refled:  on  paft  adtioiis,  and  to 
approve  or  difapprove,  is,  as  if  a  man  (hould 
conceive,  that  the  office  of  his  eyes  is  only  to 
look  back  upon  the  road  he  has  travelled,  and 
to  fee  whether  it  be  clean  or  dirty ;  a  miftake 
which  no  man  can  make  who  has  made  .the  pto- 
per  ufe  of  his  eyes. 

Confcience  prefcribes  meafuresr  to  every  ap- 
petite, affedlion,  and  paffion,  and  fays  to  every 
other  principle  of  ddtion,  So  far  thou  mayeft  go, 
but  no  farther. 

We  may  indeed  tranfgrefs.its  didates,  but  wc 
cannot  tranfgrefs  them  with  innocence,  nor  even 
with  impunity.    ■ 

We  condemn  oorfelves,  or,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  our  heart  condemns  ii/,  whenever 
we  go  beyond  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong 
which  confcience  prefcribes. 

Other  priiK>iples  of  adion  may  have  more 
Ilrength,  .but  this  only  has  authority.  Its  fen^ 
tence  makes  us  guilty  to  ourfelves,  and  guilty 
in  the  eyes  of  our  Maker,  whatever  other  prin- 
ciple may  be  fet  in  ^ppofition  to  it. 

It.is  evident  therefore,  that  this  principle  has, 
from  its  nature;  an  authority  to  diredl  and  dc-. 
terminc  with  regard  to  our  condud  ;  t;o  judge, 
to  acquit,  or  to  condemn,  and  even  to  punifli ; 
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iMi  authority  which  belongs  to  no  other  princi- 
ple of  the  human  mind* 

It  is  the  •  candle  of  the  Lord  fet  up  within 
us,  to  guide  out  fteps.  Other  principles  may 
urge  and  impel,  but  this  only  auUiorifes.  Other 
principles  ought  to  be  controlled  by  th}s  ;  this 
may  be,  but.  never  ought  to  bej  controlled  by 
any  other^.  and  never  cati.be  with  innocence,  . 

The  authority  of  cdnfcience  over,  the  othef . 
adlive  principles  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  conHder 
as  a  point  that  requires  proof  by  argument,  but 
as  felf-evident.:  For.  it  implies  no  inore  than 
this.  That  in  all  cafes  a  man  ought  to  do  his . 
duty.  He  only  who  does  in  all  cafes  what  he 
oi)ght  to  do,  is.  the  perfect  man. 

Of  this  petfedlion  in  the  human  nature,  the 
Stoics  formed  the  idea,  and  held  it  forth  in  their 

■ 

A^ritings  &s  the  goal  to  which  the  race  of  life 
ought  to  be  direded.  Their  wife  man  was  one 
in  whom, a  regard  to  the  bonejltm  fwallowed  up 
every  other  principle  of  ^dion* 

The  wife  man  oi  the  Stoics,  like  the  perfeSl 
orator  of  the  rhetoricians,  was  an  ideal  charac* 
ter,  and  was,  in  fome  refpedls,  carried  beyond 
nature ;  yet  it  was  perhaps  the  mod  perfed  mo- 
del of  virtue,  that  ever  was  exhibited  to  the  hea- 
then world ;  and  fome  of  thofe  who  copied  af- 
ter it,  were  ornaments  to  human  nature. 

The  lajt  obfervation  is,  Tliat  the  moral  facul- 
ty or  confcience  is  both  an  adlive  and  an  intel- 
ledual  power  of  the  mind. 

It 
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It  is  an  adivc  power,  as  every  truly  virtuolis 
aftion  inuft  be  more  or  lefs  influenced  by  it. 
Other,  piin^le^  may  concur  with  it,  and  lead 
the  fame,  way  ;  but  no  adion  can  be  called  mo- 
ralljrf  good,  in  which  a  regard  to  what  is  right 
has  not  fome  influence.  Thus  a  m^u  who  has 
oojre^ard  to  juftice,  may  pay  his  jufl;  debt,  from 
no  other  motive,  but  that  he  may  not  be  thrown 
into  prifbn.  In  this  action  there  is  no  virtue  at 
alL*       ' 

The  moral  principle,  in  particular  cafes,  may 
be  oppofed  by  any  of  our  animal  principles. 
Paffion  or  appetite  may  urge  to  what  we  know 
to  be  wrong.  Itt  ^very  infl:ance  of  this  kind,^ 
the  moral  principle  ought  to  prevail,  and  the 
more  diflicult  its  conqueft  is,  it  is  the  more  glo- 
rious^ 

.In  fome  cafes,  a  regard  to  what  is  right  may 
be  the  fole  motive,  without  the  concurrence  or 
oppofition  of  any  other  principle  of  adtion  ;  as 
,  when  a  judge  or  an  arbiter  determines  a  plea 
between  two  indifferent  perfons,-  folely  from,  a 
regard  to  juftice. 

,/Thus  we  fee,  that  confcience,  as  an  adive- 
principle,  fometimes  concurs  with  other  aftive 
principles,  fometimes  oppofes  them,  and '  fome- 
times is  the  fole  ^>rinciple  of  adioo. 

I  endeavoured  before  to  (hew,  that  a  regard 
to  our  own  good  upon  the  whole  is  not  only  a 
national  principle  of  adtion,  but  a  leading  prin- 
ciple, to  which  all, our  anijnal  principles  are 
Vol.  III.  X  fubordinate. 
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fubordinatc.  As  there  are,  therefore,  two  re- 
gulating or  leading  principles  in  the  conilitution 
of  man,  a  jreg^rd  to  what  is  beil  Ar  us  upon 
the  whole,  and  a^  regard  to  duty,  it  may  be  afk- 
ed^  Which  of  thefe  ought  to  yield  if  they  hap- 
pen  to  interfere  ? 

Some  well  meaning  perfons  have  maintained. 
That  all  regard  to  ourfelves  and  tx>'  our  own: 
happiixels  ought  to  be  extinguiihed ;  that  we 
fliould  love  virtue  for  its  own  fake  only,  even, 
though  it  were  to  be  accompanied  with  eternal 

mifery.  ■■ :'  ^     '* 

This  feems'  to  have  beenthe  extravagance  of 
ibme  Myftics,  which. perhaps  they  were  led  in*- 
to,  in  oppofition  to  a  contrary  extreme  of  the- 
fchooimen  of  the  middle  ages,  who  made  the 
defire  of  good  to  ourfelves  to  be  the  fole  motive 
to  adlion^  arid  virtue  to  be  appro vablc  only  on 
account  of  its  prefent  or  future  reward. 

Juller  views  of  human  nature  will  teach  us 
to  avoid  both  thefe  extremes. 

.On  the  one  hand,  the  difinterefted  love  of 
virtue  is  undoubtedly  the  nobleft  principle  in 
human  nature,  and  ought  never  to  ftoop  to  any 
other.  '  •• .   . 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  adive  prin-. 
ciple  which  Got)  hath  planted  in*  our  nature 
that  is  vicious  in  itfelf,  or  that  ought  to  be  era- 
dicated, even  if  it  were  in  our  power. 

They  are  all,  ufeful  and  neceflUry  in  our  pre- 
fent ftate.      The  ^erfedlion  of  human  nature 

confifts. 
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confifts,  not  in  extiiigaiftiing^  but  in  reftraining 
them/Within  their  proper  bounds,  and  keq)irig 
them  in  due  fubordination!  to  •  the  govermrig 
principles. 

As  to  the  fuppofitfon  of  an  dppbfition  between 
the  two  gdverniifg  p]firidples>  tbkt  is,  between  a 
regard  to  our  happltiigfs  upon  "the  whdte,  and  ^ 
regard  to  duty,  this  fuppofition  is  merely  ima- 
ginary.     There  can  be  no  ftfch  bppefition. 

While  the  world  is  tinder  a  wife  and  benevo*' 
lent  adminiftration,  it  is  impoflible,  tha(#^  any 
man  ftiould,  in  the  iflue,  be  a  lofer  by  doing  his 
duty.  Every  m^ri,  therefore,  who  believes  iii 
Goi),  while  he  is  careful  to  do-  his  duty,  may 
fafely  leave  the  care  of  his  happinefs  to  Him 
who  made  him.  He  is  confcious  that  he  con- 
fiilts  the  laft  moft  effedtually,  by  attending  to 
the  firftr 

Indeed,  if  we  fuppoffe  a  fnan  to  be  an  atheift* 
in  his  belief,  andj  at  the  fame  time,  by  wrong 
judgment,  to  belifeve  that  virtue  is  tontrary  to 
his  happinefs  upon  the  whole,  this  cafe,  as  Lord 
Shaftesbury  juftly  obferves,  is  without  remc* 
dy.  It  will  be  impoflible  for  the  man  to  aft, 
fo  as  not  to  contradict  -a  leading  principle  of  his 
nature.  He  mult  either  facrifice  his  happineft 
to  virtue,  or  virt\ie  to  happinefs;  and  is  redu- 
ced to  this  miferable  dilemma,  whether  it  be 
belt  to  be  a  fool  or  a  knave. 

This  fhews  the  ftrohg  connection  between 
morality  and  the  principles  of  natural  religion  ; ' 
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as  the  laft  only  cjtn  fecure  a  man  from  the  poffi- 
bility  of  an  apprehenfion,  that  he  may  play  thoi 
fool  by  doing  his  duty. 

Hence,  even  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his  gra- 
ved work,  coTKlndts,  Tbat  virtue  without  piety 
is  incomplete^  Without  piety^  it  lofes  its  bright- 
eft  example,  its  nobleft  objei^^' and  its  firmeft 
fupport.  •  •    ^* 

I  conclude  with  obfervin^  That  C6nfcie.nce, 
or  the  moral  faculty,  is  likewife  an  inteUe<3i:ial 
powe^ 

By  it  folely  we  have  the  original  conceptions 
or  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in  human  condu6ti 
And  of  right  and  wrong,  tiiere  are  not  only 
many  diiFerent  degrees,  but  many  different  fpe- 
cies.  Juftice  and  mjuftice^  gratitpde  and  ingra<» 
titude,  {benevolence  and  malice^  (prudence  and 
folly,  magnanimity  and  meannefs,  decency  and 
indecency,  are  various  moral  forms,  all  compre- 
hended under  the  general  notion  of  right  and 
wrong  in  conduft,  all  of  them  objedls  of  moral 
approbation  or  difapprobationi  in  a  greater  or  a 
lefs  degree. 

.The  conception  of  thefe,'  as  moral  qualities, 
we  have  by  our  moral  faculty  ;  and  by  the  fame 
faculty,  when  we  compare  them  together,  we 
perceive  various,  moral  relations  among  them. 
Thus,  we  perceive,  that  juftice  is  entitled  to  a 
•fmall  degree  of  praife,  but  injuftice  to  a  high 
degree  of  b|lame  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  gratitude  and  its  contrary.     When  juftice 

and 
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and  gratitude  interfere,  gratitude  mull  give 
place  to  juftice,  and  unmerited  beneficence  muft 
give  place  to  botli. 

Many  fuch  relations  between  the  various 
moral  qualities  compared  together,  are  imme- 
diately  difcerijej^  by  pui»*^Qi:a)[  f^qulty.  A  man 
needs  only  to  confult  his  own  heart  to  be  con- 
vinced of  them. 

\A11  our .  reafoQUigj^  ii>^  morals/ iti  ^at^ral  ju- 
rifprudence,  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  well  as 
our  reafonings  about  the  duties  of  natural  reli- 
gion, and  about  the  mpral.  government  of  the 
Deity,  muft  be  grounded  upon  the  dictates  of 
Qur  moral  faculty,  as  pj{t  principles. 

As  this  faculty,  therefore,  furniOies  the  hu- 
man mind  with  many  of  its  original  conceptions 
ojf  ideas,  as  Well  as  with  the  firft  principles  of 
many  important  branches  of  human  knowledge) 
it  may  juftly  be  accounted  an.  intelledual,  a; 
lyeli  as  ah  adlive  powpr  of  the  mind*. 
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The  Notiqnx  of  Marul  Liberty  and  i^ecejptyfiated. 


BY  this  /id^r/j  of  a  thoral^^geoty  I  underftand^ 
a  poweir .  over  the  i  determination^  of  his 

. .  If,  in  ^y  action,  be  .bad  ^wer  to  will  what 
he  did,  or  not .  to  :wilt  it,  .in  that  adtioa  be  is 
free.  But  if,  in  every  voluntary  aftion,  the  de- 
termination of  his  will  be  the  neceflary  ponfe- 
quence  of  fomething  involuntary  in  the  ftate  of 
bis  mind,  or  of  fomething  in  his  external  "cir- 
cumftances,  he  is  not  free  :  he  has  not  what  I 
jcall  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  but  is  fubjeft 
to  neceffity. 

This  liberty  fuppofes  the  agent  to  have  un- 
derftanding  and  will ;  for  the  determinations  of 
the  will  are  the  fole  objedl  about  which  this 
power  is  employed  j  and  there  can  be  no  will 

without, 
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without,  at  leaft,  fuch'a  degree  of  underftanding 
as  gives  the  conception  of  that  which  we  will.  ■• 

The  liberty  of  a  morar  agent  implies,  not  on- 
ly a  conceptioA  of  what  he  wills,  but  fome  de- 
gree of  pradical  judgment  or  rfeafori.   . 

For,  if  he  has  not  the  judgment  to  difcern 
one  determination  to  be  preferable  to  another, 
either'  in  itfelf,  or  for  fome  purpofe  which  he 
intends*  what  can  bfe  the  ufe  of  a  power  to  de- 
termine ?  His  determinations  muft  be  made- 
perfeftly  in  the  dark,  wjthout  reafon,'  motive  or 
end.  They  can  neither  be  right  nor  wrong,^ 
wife  rior  foolifli.  Whatever  the  eonfequences 
may  be,  they  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  agent, 
who  had  not  the  capacity  of  forefeeing  them, 
or  of  pcfrceiving  dnyre^fon  for  ading  other  wife 
than  he  did,'         •-    ^ 

We  •  may  perhaps  be  able  to  conceive  a  being 
endowed  with  power  over  the  determinations  of 
his  will,  without  any  light  in  bis  ijaind  to  dire^ 
tliat  power  to  foiAi  end.  But  Aich  power  would 
be  given  in  vain^ '  N^  exercife  of  it  could  be 
either  blamed  or  approved.  As  Nature  giv^^ 
no  power  in  vain,  I  fee  no  ground  to  afcribe 
a  power  over  the^ -determinations  of  the  will 
to  any  being  who  hfts  no  judgment  to  apply  it 
to  the  direftion  of  his  condii6t,'no  difcernment 
of  what  he  ought  or  6ught  not' to  do. 

For  that  reafon,  in  this  Effay,  I  fpeak  only  of 
the  liberty  of  mdral  agents,  who  are  capable  of 

X  4  acting 
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aiJ^ing  w^U  QT  ill,  wifely  or  foolifhly,  ^  an4  this,- 
fpr  difl:in<i^ion's  fake,  I  Ihall  call  moral  liberty^ 

What  kind,  or  what  degree  of  .liberty  be- 
longs to  brute  animaU,  or  to  our  own  fpecies, 
before  any  pfe  of  reafon,  I  do  not  know.  We 
acknowledge  that  they  have  not  the  power;  of 
felf-government.  Si|ch  of  t)ieir  aclions  as  may 
be  called  voluntary^  feem  to  be  invariably  de- 
termined by  the  paffion  p.r  appetite,  or  a^edion 
Qr  habit,  which  is  ftroxigeft  at  .the  time. 
.  This  fe^ms  to  be  the  law  of  their  ponftitution, 
to  which  they  yiejd,  as  the  inanimate  creation 
does,  without  any  cpqceptiop  of  the  law^  or  any. 
intention  of  obedience.  - 

But  of  civil  Qr  moral  goveiinment,  which  are 
s^ddrefied  to  t})e. rational  powers,  and  require  a 
conception  of  the  law  and  an  intentional  obe- 
dience, they  are,  in  the  judgment  of  all  man- 
kind, incapable..  ,  Nor  do  L  fei^  wt^at  end.  could 
\^  ferved  by  giving  them  a  power  oyer  the  de- 
terminajtions  of  their  own  will,  unlefs  to  make 
th^in  intrai^able  by  difcipline,  which  we  fee 
they  are  not. 

The  effe6|  of  moral.libj^rty  is.  That  it  is  in  the 
pqwer  of  tlie  agent  to  do  wc^ll  or  ilh  This  power, 
like  every  other  gift  of  Qod^  may  be  abufed. 
Th^  right  ufe  of  this  gift  of  pop  is  to  do  well 
and  wifely,,  as  far  a$  his,bieft  judgment  can  di- 
rect hini,  and  thereby  merit  efteem  and  appro- 
bation. The  abufe  of  it  is  to  ad  contrary  to 
what  he  knows  or  fufpeds  to  be  his  duty  and 

his 
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• 

his  wifdora,  and  thereby  juftlyr  merit  difappro- 
Nation  and  blame.  : 

By  necejjityj  I  underftand.  the  want  of  that  mp* 
ral.liberty  which  I  have  above  defined.         :" 

;If  therp  eap^l^e  ^  better  and  a  worfe  in  adions 
on  the  fyftem  of  fiec^ffity,  let  i;is  fuppofe  a  man 
necelTarily  determined  in  all  cafes  tp  will  and  to 
do  what  is  b^ft  to  be  done,  he  would  furely  be 
innocent  and  inculpable.  But^  as  far  as-  I  ap^ 
able  tO:  judgp,  he  would  not  be  entitled  tp:|l|f 
efteem  and  moral  approbation  of  thofe  who 
Jcncw  and  believed  this  neceffity.  What  was, 
by  ai^  ancient  author,  iaid  of  Cato^  might  in- 
deed be  faid  pf  him.  He  was  good  becavfe  he 
could  not  f?e  ot^berwifi*  But  this' j(ayingy  if  uq-, 
derAood  liters^ly  ;andi  ftridly^  isnf^.thc  praife 
of.  Cato,  but  of  ;hi?  conftitution^  w}iich  wa§iio 
more  the  work^^fjin^ATOy^than  h^s.;9xiftence. 

On  the  crther. handy  ff  a  mair be  iieceilarily  de^ 
termined  to  do  ill,  this  cafe  ^eem$  ta  me  ta:movq 
pity,  but  not  difapprobation.  He. was  illy  be- 
caufe  he,  could  jiqI  be  other  wife.  Who  can 
blame  him?  Neceffity  has  no  law.  « 

.If  he  knows  that  he  aded  under  this  neceffi* 
ty,  has  he  not  juft  ground  to  exculpate  faimfelf*? 
The  blame,  if  there  be.  any,  is-  not  in  him,  but 
in  his  conftitution;  If  he  be- charged  by.  his 
Maker  with  doing,  .wrong,  may  he  not  expoilu* 
late  with  him,  and  fay.  Why  haft^thou  made 
me  thus  ?  I  may  be  facrificied  at  thy.  pleafure, 
for  the  common  good,  like  a.  man-  that  has  the 

plague, 
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plague,  Imt  not-  for  ill  defei?t  y  fot  thou  knbweft 
that  what  I  am  charged  with  -is  thy  work^  and 
not' mine*       •'--      f.     :  .     '.'::. 

Such  are  my  fiotiohs  of  tfiofal  liberty  and  ne- 
ceffity,  fend  •  of  '  the  oonfeqUences  infeparably 
6lkiBe6t€«d  with  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
'•This  tiic^rdi  liberty  a  man- may  have,  though 
it  d6  not  extend  to  all  his  afftJohs,  or  even  to  all 
his  voluntaty  adions.  He  dfte'SHftiafiy  things  by 
ihifinA,  niany  things  by  the  force  of  habit  with- 
oflf  any  thought  at  dl,  and  cottfequently  with- 
out will,  in  the  firft  part  of  lifc^-  ^  has  not  the 
potver  of  felf-'gcfverament'^ny'Tnoife  than  the 
brutes.  That  power  over  the  determinations 
of  his  awn  will,  T^hich  belongs  to'  him  in  ripe 
years^  is  limited,  tasallhis  ^wets  are;  arid  it 
iS'jpethaps  beyond  the  reach  of-his'underftanding 
to  define  its  limits  ^with  pi*efeifie*i.-*  We  can  on- 
ly'fay,  in  gerieifiil,'  thai  it  extehJs  to  every  ac- 
tidri  for  which  he  is  ^ccotiritable. 
■  irhis  powei-iS  given  by  his^Maker;  and  at  his 
pleafure  whofe  =^ft  it  is,  it  may  be  enlarged  or 

diminiflied,  contihue'd  or  withdratvu;  No  power 

■ .  "   .  *  ' 

inthe  creature  can  be  independent*  of  the  Cre- 
ator.'' His'hfcfok'is  in  its  riofc;  he  can  give  it 
Im'i  as  fat  as  he  fefes  fit,  and,  When  he  pleafes, 
caA  reftrain  h;  6r  turn'  it  whitherfoever  he  will. 
Let  this  be  always  underftbo'di  trhen  we  afcribe 
liberty  to  man,"  or  to  any  created  being. 

Suppofing  it  therefore  to-be  true;  That  man 
i^  a  free  agent,  it  may  be  true,  at  the  fame  time, 

that 
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that  his  liberty  may  be  impaire)!:  or  loft,  by  dis- 
order of  body  or  mind,  as  in  niielancho}/,  or  in 
madnefs  ;  it  n^iay  be  impaired  or  loft  by  vicioti$ 
habit$  ;  it  inay^  ^n  particular  .caies,  be  reftraia^ 
ed  by  (Jiviae  interpofitiott.;  •  :;-::  ;  '• 
; . .  WO;  call  m^ii  a  ifree  lagent ia  t&e  £ame  way.  48 
we  call  hina  a  reafoaable  agpnt^ '  Jnimaoy  things 
he  is  not  guided  by  reafon,  but  by  principles  fi- 
nxilar  to  thofe  of  the  brutes.  Hii  reafonis  weak 
at  beft.  It  lis  liable  to  be  impaired  or  loft,  by 
his  own  fault,  pr  by  other  means.  Jn  like  man^ 
mer,  he  may  be  a  free  agent,  Ihbugh  his  freedom 
of: action  may  have  many  iimilar  limitations. 

The  libeity  I  have  defdribed -has  been  repr&r 
fented  by  fome  Fhiiofopbers  .^  inconceivable, 
rand  as  involving  an  abfurdity;  ^  .  :  ;.. 
-:.>^  Liberty,  they  fay,  cbnfifts  only  in  a. power 
*t:to  ad  as  we^ill ;  eand  ^tis.imppflible  td  cons- 
ceive. in  Afiy- being  c(  greatBr^hlserty  tfran  this; 
''  Hence  it  follows^  that  liberty  docs  not' extend 
to  the  determinations  of  the -will,  but  only  to 
f *  the  a&ionS'  confisquent  to:  its',  determination^ 
and  depending  upon  the  wiH. .  To  faytbat 
we  have  power  to  will  iuth  ^an  a^on,  is  to 
fay,  that  we  nmy  will  it;  if  we  will.  This 
V ;  fuppofes  the  will  to  be  determined  by  a*  prior 
will ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  will  muft 
be  determined  by  a  will  ptior  to  it,  and  fo  on 
in  an  infinite  fcries  of  wills,  which  is  abfurd. 
To  ad  freely,  therefore,  can  mean  nothing 
**  more  than  to  aft  voluntarily  ;  and  this  is  all 
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lubordinatc.  As  there  are,  therefore,  two  re- 
gulating or  leading  principles  in  the  conflitution 
of  man,  a  Regard  to  what  is  bell  ftr  us  upon 
the  whole,  and  a  regard  to  duty,  it  may  he  afk- 
ed^  Which  of  thefe  ought  to  yield  if  they  hap- 
pen  to  interfere  ? 

Some  well  meaning  peirfons  have  maintained. 
That  all  regard  to  ourfelves  and  to* our  owa 
happiiieis  ought  to  be  extinguifhed ;  that  we 
fhould  love  virtue  for  its  own  fake  only,  even, 
though  it  were  to  be  accompanied  with  eternal 

mifery.  •  ;  -      ' 

This  feettis*  to  have  been  the  extravagance  of 
£bme  Myftics,  which  perhaps  they  were  led  in^ 
to,  in  oppofition  to  a  contrary  extreme  of  the 
fchoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  who  made  the 
defire  of  good  to  ourfelves  to  be  the  fole  motive 
to  adlioni  arid  virtue  to  be  appro vable  only  on 
account  of  its  preferrt  or  future  reward* 

Jufter  views  of  human  nature  will  teach  us 
to  avoid  both  thefe  extremes. 

.On  the  one  hand,  the  diiinterefted  love  of 
virtue  is  undoubtedly  the  nobleft  principle  in 
human  nature,  and  ought  never  to  ftoop  to  any 
other.  '    *     , 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  adive  prin- 
ciple which  Gob  hath  planted  in '  our  nature 
that  is  vicious  in  itfelf,  or  that  ought  to  be  era- 
dicated, even  if  it  were  in  our  power. 

They  are  all,  ufeful  and  neceflkry  in  our  pre- 
fent  flate.      The  ^erfeftion  of  human  nature 

confifts. 
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confifts,  not  in  extidguifliing^  but  in  reftraining 
them  \vithin  their  jiroper  bounds,  and  keeping 
them  in  due  fubordinationf  to 'the  governing 
principles. 

As  to  the  fuppofitfon  of  an  opp^ofition  between 
the  two  govefnirfg  pirSrieiples^  thatt  is,  between  a 
regard  to  our  happ'ini^fs  upon  the  wh^le,  and  a 
regard  to  duty,  this  fuppolition  is  merely  ima- 
ginary.    There  can  be  no  ftfch  bp'pefition. 

While  the  world  is  under  a  wife  and  beilevo*' 
lent  adminiftration,  it  is  impoflible,  thaj#  aiiy 
man  ftiould,  in  the  iflufe,  be  a  lofer  by  doing  his 
duty.  Every  mtoj  therefore,  who  believes  in 
Got>y  while  he  is  careful  to  do- hi^  duty,  may 
fafely  leave  the  care  of  his  hapj>inefs  to  Him 
who  made  him.  He  is  confcious  that  he  con- 
ftilts  the  laft  moft  effedlually,  by  attending  to 
the  firftr 

Indeed,  if  we  fu^poife  a  fnan  to  be  an  atheift- 
in  his  belief,  andj  at  the  fame  time,  by  wrong 
judgment,  to  belifeV6  that  virtue  is  Contrary  to 
his  happinefs  upon  the  whole,  this  cafe,  as  Lord 
Shaftesbury  juftly  obferves,  is  without  reme- 
dy. It  will  be  impoffible  for  the  man  to  aft, 
fo  as  not  to  contradift  -a  leading  principle  of  his 
nature.  He  muft  either  facrifice  his  happineft 
to  virtue,  or  virtue  to  happinefs ;  and  is  redu- 
ced to  this  miferable  dilemma,  whether  it  be 
beft  to  be  a  fool  or  a  knave. 

This  fhews  th€  ilrohg  connection  between 
xnorality  and  the  principles  of  natural  religion  ; ' 

Xz  as 
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as  the  lad  only  cfin  fecure  a  man  from  the  poffi* 
bility  of  an  apprehenfion,  that  he  may  play  tho 
fool  by  doing  his  duty. 

Hence,  even  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his  gra- 
vell  work,  concludes,  Tbat  virtue  without  fnety 
is  incomplete^  Without  piety>  it  lofes  its  bright- 
eft  example,  its  nobleft  objedk,-  and  its  firmed 
fupport. 

I  conclude  with  obferving>  That  confcictnce, 
or  the  moral  faculty,  is  likewife  an  intellcdtial 
powe^  : 

By  it  folely  we  have  the  original  conceptions 
or  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in  human  condud. 
And  of  right  and  wrong,  tkere  are  not  only 
many  different  degrees,  but  many  different  fpe- 
cies.  Juftice  and  mjuftice^  gratitude  and  ingra* 
tltude^  ^benevolence  and  malice,  {prudence  and 
folly,  magnanimity  and  meannefs,  decency  and 
indecency,  are  various  moral  forms,  all  compre- 
hended under  the  general  notion  of  right  and 
wrong  in  condud,  all  of  them  objedls  of  moral 
approbation  or  difapprobationi  in  a  greater  or  a 
lefs  degree. 

.The  conception  of  thcfe^  as  moral  qualities, 
we  have  by  our  moral  faculty  ;  and  by  the  fame 
faculty,  when  we  compare  them  together,  we 
perceive  various,  moral  relations  among  them. 
Thus,  we  perceive,  that  juftice  is  entitled  to  a 
■fmall  degree  of  praife,  but  injuftice  to  a  high 
degree  of  bjame  j  and  the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  gratitude  and  its  contrary.     When  juftice 

and 
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and    gratitude   interfere,    gratitude   mull  give 

place  to  juftic6,  and  unmerited  beneficence  muft 

....    , .  ■■■■.■-    •■ 

give  place  to  both. 

Many  fuch  relations  between  the  various 
moral  qualities  compared  together,  are  imme- 
diately  difcerijej^  by  pui»'mQl:aJ  faculty.  A  man 
needs  only  to  confult  his  own  heart  to  be  con- 
vinced of  them. 

AU  our .  reafoningj^  ij>  moraky  iti  inat^ral  ju«- 
rifprudencey  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  well  as 
our  reafonings  about  the  duties  of  natural  reli- 
gion, and  about  the  moral,  government  of  the 
Deity,  muft  be  grounded  upon  the  didates  of 
Qur  moral  faculty,  as  ^rft  principles. 

As  this  faculty,  therefore,  furniQies  the  hu- 
man mind  with  many  of  its  original  conceptions 
Of  ideas,  as  ^vell  as  .with  the  firft  principles  of 
many  important  branches  of  human  knowledge^ 
it  may  juftly  be  accounted  an.  intelledual,  a| 
lyell  as  ah  active  powp:  of  the  mind*. 
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as  the  kit  only  cm  fecure  a  man  from  the  poffi* 
bility  of  ail  appiiehenfion,  that  he  may  play  th0» 
fool  by  doing  hi$  duty. 

Hence,  even  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his  gra- 
vell  work>  concludes,  That  virtue  without  piety 
is  incomplete^  Without  piety,  it  lofes  its  bright- 
eft  example,  its  nobleft  objedk,' and  its  firmed 
fupport.  •  •      ? 

I  conclude  with  obfervin^  That  confcictncc, 
or  the  moral  faculty,  is  likewife  an  intellc<$tial 
powe^ 

By  it  folely  we  have  the  original  conceptions 
or  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in  human  condud* 
And  of  right  and  wrong,  tliere  are  not  only 
many  different  degrees,  but  many  different  fpe- 
cies.  Juftice  and  injuftice^  gratitude  and  ingra-^ 
titude,  ^benevolence  and  malice,  j  prudence  and 
folly,  magnanimity  and  meannefs,  decency  and 
indecency,  are  various  moral  forms,  all  compre- 
hended under  the  general  notion  of  right  and 
wrong  in  condud,  all  of  them  objedls  of  moral 
approbation  or  difapprobationi  in  a  greater  or  a 
lefs  degree. 

.The  conception  of  thcfe^  as  moral  qualities, 
we  have  by  our  moral  faculty  ;  and  by  the  fame 
faculty,  when  we  compare  them  together,  we 
perceive  various,  moral  relations  among  them. 
Thus,  we  perceive,  that  juftice  is  entitled  to  n 
■fmall  degree  of  praife,  but  injuftice  to  a  high 
degree  of  bjame  j  and  the  fame  may  •  be  faid 
of  gratitude  and  its  contrary.     When  juftice 

and 
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without,  at  lead,  fuch  a  degree  of  underftanding 
as  gives  the  conception  of  that  which  we  will.  \ 

The  liberty  of  a:  moraL  agent  implies,  not  on- 
ly a  conception  of  what  he  wills,  but  fome  de- 
gree of  praftical  judgment  or  rfcafori.    . 

For,  if  he  has  not  the  Judgment  to  difcern 
one  determination  to  -be  preferable  to  another, 
either  in  itfelf,  or  for  fome  purpofe  which  he 
intends,  what  can  bfe  the  ufe  of  a  power  to  de- 
termine? His  determinations  muft  be  made* 
perfectly  in  the  dark,  wfthout  reafon,'  motive  or 
^nd.  They  can  neither  be  right  nor  wrong,^ 
wife  riorfoolifh.  Whatever  the  confequences 
may  be,  they  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  agent, 
who  had  not  the  capacity  of  forefeeing  them, 
or  of  perceiving  aliiy  reafon  for  afting  other  wife 
than  he'didv  -    ■ 

We  •  may  perhaps  be  able  to  conceive  a  being 
endowed '^ith  power  over  the  determinations  of 
his  will,  without  any  light  in  bis  ipind  to  direft 
that  power  to  fome  end.  But  fuch  power  would 
be  given  in  vain.  No  exercife  of  it  could  be 
either  blamed  or  approved.  As  Nature  gives 
no  power  in  vain,  I  fee  no  ground  to  afcribe 
a  power  over  the  •  -determinations  of  the  will 
to  any  being  who  h^s  no  judgment  to  apply  it 
to  the  direftion  of  his  condiidt,  no  difcernment 
of  what  he  ought  or  6ught  not' to  do. 

For  that  reafon,  in  this  Eflay,  I  fpeak  only  of 
the  liberty  of  mdral  agents,  who  are  capable  of 

X  4  acting 
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a(3ting  w^U  or  ill,  wifely  or  fopliflxly,  ^  an4  thiv 
fpr  difl:in^i<«i's  fake,  I  Ihall  call  moral  liberty^ 

What  hind,  or  what  degree;  of  {liberty  be- 
longs to  brute  ^nimaU,  or  to  our  own  fpecies, 
before  any  pfe  of  reafon,  I  do  not  know.  We 
acknowledge  th^t  they  have  not  the  power;  of 
felf-government.  Sijch  qf  tbeir  aclioDS  as  may 
be  called  voluntary^  feem  to  be  invariably  de- 
termined by  the  paffionqr  appetite,  or  affedtiop 
Qr  habit,  which  is  ilrongeft  at  .the  f:ime. 

.  Xhis  fe^nvs  to  be  thp  law  of  their  ponftitution, 
to  which  they  yiejd,  as  the  inanimate  qreatipu 
dpes,  without  apy  cpqc^ptiop  of  the  law^  or  any. 
'  infention  pf  obedience^  ,     . 

.  But  of  civjl  pr.  moral  goyei;nn)exit^  which  are 
^ddrefTed  to.ti^i^.r-j^tiona).  ppwers,  and  require  a 
conception  of  the  law  and  an  intei^tional  obe- 
dience^ they  are,  in  the  judgment  of  all  nian- 
^ind,  4a<:apable.  ,  Nor  4o  I  fe^  wl^at  end.  could 
Ijlfe.ferved  by  giyiqg  them  a  powei?  oyer  the  de^ 
tfcjrmioa.tions  of  their  own  will,  unlefs  to  make 
th^m  intractable  by  difqipline,  which  we  fee 
tb^y  are  npt.;     ,.     .     ,     , 

.The  effe<^  of  Ji^oral/libgttyis,  f  haf  it  is  in  the 
pQWer.of  tbe ^ge^tto  do.w^l prill,  l^^hn power, 
like  every  other  gift  pf  QpD,  .may  be  abufed. 
Tfe^  right  ufe  pf  this  gift  of  <?Qp  is  to  do  well 
and  wifely,,  as  far  a^  ]his.b/eft  j^udgmept  can  di- 
rect hioi,  and  thereby  merit  efteem  and  appro- 
bation. The  abufe  of  it  is  to  adt  contrary  to 
vhat  Jie  knows  or  f^fpeft?  to  be  his  duty  and 

hitf 
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■ 

his  wifdora,  and  thereby  juftly;  merit  difappro- 
bation  and  blame. 

By  necejjity,  I  underftand.  the  want  of  that  mo- 
ral ;  liberty  which  I  have  above  defined.         ■ : ^ 

;If  thetjB  caii^be  ^  better  and  a  worfe  in  a&ions 
on  the  fyftem  of  pec^ty,  let  ys.fuppofe  a  man 
neceflarily  determined  in  all  cafes  t^  will  and  to 
do  what  is  beft  to  be  done,  he  would  furely  be 
innocent  and  inculpable.  But^  as  far  as  I  a^i? 
able  to  judgp,  he  would  not  be  entitled  tq.fl^ 
efteem  and  moral  approbation  of  thofe  who 
Jcncw  and  believed  this  neceffity.  What  was, 
by  an  ancient  author,  faid  of  Cato,  might  in- 
deed be  faid  gf  him.  He  was  good  becaufe  he 
could  net  pe  otjiffrwi/ei     But  this  laying^  if  up-, 

r 

de^Aood  literally,  and  ftric^ly^  is  n^:  the  praife 
of.  Cato,  but  of  ;hi$  conftitution^  w]iich  was  no 
more  the  work  of  :Ca.to,  .than  hfS;9xiftence. 

On  the  other. handy  jf  ^  manr  be  neceflarily  de- 
termined to  do  ill,  this  cafe  ^eem$  ta  me  tamovQ 
pity,  but  not  difapprobation.  He  was  illy  be- 
caufe he  could  not  be  otherwife.  Who  can 
blame  him  ?  Neceffity  has  no  law.  * 

.  vlf  be  knows  that  he  a6ted  under  this  neceffi- 
ty, has  he  not  juft  ground  to  exculpate  Umfelf-? 
Th^  blame,  if  there  be.  any,  is  not  in  him,  but 
in  his  conftitution.  If  he  be  charged  by.  his 
Maker  with  doing  ,wrong,  may  he  not  expoftu- 
Jate  with  him,  and  fay.  Why  haftxthou  made 
me  thus  ?  I  may  be  facrificed  at  thy,  pleafure, 
for  the  common  good,  like  a.  man-  that  has  the 

plague. 
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plague,  but  not  fot  'ill  defert  v  fot  thou  knbweft 
that  what  I  am  charged  with  -is  thy  work>  and 
not  m^ine.  .  \.    .:  .     '.•:•: 

Such  are  my  ftotiohs  of -Wjoral  liberty  and  ne- 
ccffity,  tad  •  of  ■  the  confcqUences  infeparably 
^IkiSeCtefd'wjth  both  the  one  and  tbe  other. 
'•'This  ttior^l  liberty  a  'man- may  have,  though 
it  d6  not  extend  to  all  his  afttehs,  6t  even  to  all 
his  voluntary  anions.  He  dbe^  Wiiafty  things  by 
ihilind,  many  things  by  the  force  of  habit  with- 
otlfany  thought  at  all,  arid  cotifequently  with- 
out wilL  in  the  firft  part  of  life,^1ic  has  not  the 
potver  of  felf-gcfvernnicnt '^any-'tnoi^e  than  the 
bruttis.  That  power  over  the  determinations 
of  his  own  will,  which  belong  to'  him  in  ripe 
years;  Is  limited,  tas  all  hts  powers  are;  arid  it 
Jd't)ethaps  beyond  the  reach  of 'his'uriderftanding 
to  defirie  its  limits  ^with  pi*efcifiofri.--  We  can  on- 
ly'fay,  in  gerieftil,  that  it  extends  to  every  ac- 
tiori ^for  which  he  is  1acc6uritaT>le. 
-  iThis  power  ii  gi^en  by  his^Maker;  and  at  his 
pleafure  whofe  gift  it  is,  it  may  be  enlarged  or 
diminifhed,  coritirmed  or  withfdrai?n.  No  power 
in  the  creature  can  be  independent  of  the  Cre- 
ator.'^  His  hbolc'ls  In  its  riofc ;  he  can  give  it 
Irrii  as  fet  as  he  fefes  fit,  and,  When  he  pleafes, 
can  reffrain  h;  6r  turn  it  whitherfoever  he  will. 
Let  this  be  always  underftbo'd,  trhen  we  afcribe 
liberty  to  man,'  or  to  any  created  being. 

Suppofing  it  therefore  to-  be  true;  That  man 
h  a  free  agent,  it  may  be  true,  at  the  fame  time, 

that 
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that  his  liberty  may  be  impjtire^l  or  loft,  by  dif- 
order  of  body  or  mindt  as  in'nielanchp]:y,  qx  in 
madnefe  ;  it  n?ay  be  impairedor  loft  by  vicious 
b^jt>it$  ;  it  iflay,  in  particular -cafes,  be  reftraia^ 
ed  by  jiiviue  interpofitiott.  ♦  :?  j  ;  r  '  ., 
^.  We  call  man  afreejagcntia  tlie  iiame  w^y.as 
-we  call  hinl  a  reafonable  ag^nt^ '  Inlmany  things 
he  is  not  guided  by  reafon,  but  by  principles  fi- 
nxilar  to  thofe  of  the  brutes.  Hisreafonis  weak 
3t-  beft.  It  is  liable  to  be  impaired  or  loft,  by 
his  own  fault,  or  by  other  means.  Jn  like  mai>- 
ner,  he  may  be  a  free  ageint,  ithbugh  his  freedom 
of.adion  may  have  'many  iimilar  limitations. 
.  The  liberty  I  have  defdribed -has  been  repre^ 
fented  by  fome  Phiiofopb^  as  inconceiyable, 
-and  as  in  voicing. an  abfm^dity; 
-:/^  Liberty,  they  fay^  cbnfifts  only  in  a  power 
^^rto  ad  as  we^iU|,and  ];tis.imppftible  td  con;S- 
<^  ceive. in  aey- being  a  greatBr-tibetty  tlranthis; 
^''  Hence  it  follows^  that  liberty  docs  notixtend 
^*  to  the  determinations  of  the-wiil,  but  tsnly  t6 
f^  the  adioins^  confequen t  ^toi  itsi  4eterinination^ 
and  depending  upon  the  will. .  To  fay  that 
we  have  power  to  will  fuch  :an  a^on,  is  to 
fay,  that  we  nSky  will:it;  if -we  wilL  This 
vfuppofes  the  will  to  be  determined  by  a  prior 
will ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  will  muft 
be  determined  by  a  will  prior  to  it,  and  fo  on 
in  an  infinite  fcries  of  wills,  which  is  abfurd. 
To  adl  freely,  therefore,  can  mesin  nothing 
"  more  than  to  ad  voluntarily  ;  and  this  is  all 

"  the 
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^i^'^bt^iUbertyt^li^^c^ti  be  conceived  in  man,  or 

:^*  in -sii^y  beiiig;^*  !•  -    - 

♦    l^is  redfonto^' >fir^ 'I  t&ink,  >  advanced  by 

Hc^tes,  has  bfeeii^^ry^eifltily]^        by. the 

defenders  of  neceffity^ilt-is:  grounded  upon  a 

deifiition^ofitbevtyrtotaUy. different  from,  that 

v^rhioh  { iboveigiviBiHiiand  tbereftire  does  not  a^ 

ply  ioi  moral  Hbetty^  .as  above  defined, 

i '  But  it  i^  faid  that  this  is  tfaSe  only  liberty  that 

is  pbfiTble,  that  l&iconiceiVable^  thait  does  not  in- 

volwan abfurdi«y?:-  ..il: ;.  \J  \o  ,.\ 

It  is  ftrawge; ' iiid^ed ! ,  if  .tBe;wotrd  liberty  hM 
no  meaning  biit  thie  -id>ne.>  I  ihali  mention  three 
all  very  common^  JtTihe  objedioh  ^plies  to  one 
pf  thein^'butto  xieitber  of  the*  other  two. 

Liberty  is  fometkheff  oppofed:  to  (external  force 
orronfineinentofthebody.  Sometimes  it  is  op- 
profed  to  obligation  (by  law,  or  by  lawful  autho- 
ritjr.  ^iSometimi^iit  18  oppofed  to  neceffity.-.. 
i..;!;  It'isioppdfedfto  confinement  Jof  the  body 
by  ibperiot  force,. ..  So  we  faya  prifoner  is  fet 
fit  liheiity  when:hisietters  arelaiocked  off,  and 
be'  is\4ifchargedi  &om  xottfincmenti. :  This  is  the 
liberty  :defined  inMihe  objenfiioii ; .  and  I  grant 
that  this  liberty  tsxtends  not  to  the  will,  neither 
does:  the  confinement,  becaufe  the  will  cannot  he 
confiiifed  by  external  force. 
:  .2.  l,iberty  is  oppofed  to  obligation  by  law,  or 
iRwfiiJl; authority.  This  liberty  is  a  right  to  aft 
ode.w.ay  or  another,  inthings  which  the  law  i)a& 
neither  commanded. npr  forbidden  ;  .and  this  li^ 

berty 
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berty  is  meant  when  we  fpeak  of  a  man's  ilatti- 
ral  liberty,  his  civil' liberty,  his  Chriftian^  liber- 
ty. It  is  evident  that  this  liberty,  as  Well  as  the 
obligation  oppofed*  to  it,  extends  to  the  will : 
For  it  is  the  will  to  obey  that  ma^kes  obedience ; 
the  will  to  tranfgrefs  that  makes  a  tranfgreflion 
of  the  law.  Without  will  there  can  be  neither 
obedience  nor  t^anfgreffipnw  Law  fuppofes  a 
pQ,wer  to  obey  or  to  tranfgrefs  ;  it  does  not  tak^ 
away  this  power,  but  propofes  the  motives  of 
duty  and  of  intereft,  leaving  the  power  to  yield 
to  them,  or  to  take  the  confequence  of  tranf- 
grellion. 

3.  Liberty  is  opposed  to  nec^ffity,  and  in  this* 
fenfe  it  extends  to  the'  determinations  of  the  will: 
only,  and  not  to  what  is  confequent  to  the  will.- 
'  In  every  voluntary  acftion;  the  determinatibii' 
of  the  will  i^  the  fifft  part  of  the  aflfJdn,  ilporf 
fc'hich  alone  the  moral  eftiniation  of  it  depends;' 
It  has  been  made  a  qiieftion  ^mbng  Phitofophcrs, 
Whether,  in  every  inftance,  this  determination 
be  the  neceffary  confequence  of  the  codftitutibn 
of  the  perfon,  and  the  ciiteumftatices  in  which  he 
is  placed  ;  or  whether  he  had  liot  power  in  ma- 
ny cafes,  to  determine  this  way  or  that  ?         ^  ' 

This  has,  by  fome,  been  called  the  philofophi'^ 

cat  notion  of  liberty  and  neceffity  ;  but  it  is  by 

^o  means  pecoUar  to  Philofophers.    The  lovv'eft 

of  the  vulgar  have,  in  all  ages,  been  prone  t6 

■ 

have  recourfe  to  this  neceffity,   to  exculpate* 
themfelves  or  their  friends  in  what  they*  da 

wrong, 
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wrong,  though,  in  the  \geueral  tenor  of  their 
condud,  they  a<^  upon  the  contrary  principle. 

Whether  this  nqtion  of  moral. lifeerty  be  con- 
ceivable or  notj  every  man  muft  judge  for  him-^ 
fclf.  To  me  there  appeara  xiordifiSculty  in  con- 
ceiving' it.  1  confldcr  the  determination  of  the 
will  ti^  an  eflfe<%. '  Tbb  eflSsft  tnuft  have  a  caufe 
which  had. power  to  produce  it;  and  thecaufe 
muil  be  either  the  perfon  himfelf, . whofe  will  it 
is,v  or  fome  other  being.  ThO:  firft  is  as*  eafily 
conceived  as  the  laft.  If  the  perfon  was  the 
caufe  of  that  determination  of  his  own  will,  he 
was  free  in  that  adion,  and  it  is  juftly  imputed 
to  him,  whether -it  be  good  or  bad.  But,  if 
another  being  was  the  tcaufe  of  this  determina- 
tion,  either  by  producing  it  immediately,  or  by 
means  and  ini^run^ents  under  his  diredion,  then 
the  determination  is  th^  ^&  and.  deed  of  that 
being,  and  is  fqlely  imputable  to  hini. 

But  it  is  faid,  "  That  nothing  is  in  our  power 
•*  but  what  depends  upon  the  will,  and  there- 
"  fore  the  wilHtfelf  cannotbe  in  our  power."  , 

I  anfwer.  That  this  i^  a  fallacy  arifing  from 
taking  a  common  faying  in  a  fenife  which  it  ne- 
ver was  intended  to  convey,  and  in, a  fenfe  con- 
trary to  what  it  neceflarily  implies. 

In  common  life,  when  men  fpeak  of  what  is, 
or  is  not^  in  a  man's  power,  they  attend  only  to  ^ 
the  external  and  vifible  effedls,  which  only  can. 
be  perceived,  and  which  only  can  a^eft  them. 
Of  thefe,,  it  is  true,  that  nothing  is  in  a  man^s: 

V  power, 
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power,  but  what  depends  upon  his  will,  and  this 
is  all  that  is  meant  by  this  common  faying. 

But  this  is  fo  far  from  excluding  his  will  from 
being,  in  his  power,  that  it  necefl^rily  implies  it. 
For  to  fay  that  what  depends  upon  the  will  19 
in  a  man's  power,  but  the  will  is  not  in  his 
power,  is  to  fay  that  the  end  is  iuhis  pow^r,  but 
the  .means  necdl^ryto.  that,  end  :aj:e  not  in  his 
power,  which  is:  a  i^pntradidion*. 

In  many  ptopofitions  which  we  eiprefe  uni- 
verGdiy,  ther«  is  a»  exception  n^ceffarily  im- 
plied, and  therefore  always  underftood.  Thus 
when  we  fay  that  all  things  depend  upon  God, 
God  himfelf  i$  neceflarily  excepted.  In  like 
manner,  when  we  ^^y^ .  that  all  that  is  in  our 
power  depends  upon ;  the  will^v.  the  will  itfelf  ja 
neceflarily  excepted :  For  if  the  will  be  not,  ndr« 
thing  elfe  can.be  ia  our  powen  Every  efie& 
muit  be  in  the  power  of  its  caufe.  The  deCfer- 
mination  of  the  will  is  an'  eSed^  'and  therefore 
muft  be  in  the  power  of  its  caufb,  whether  that 
£aufe  be  the  agent  himfelf  or  ibine  other  being; 

From  what  has-been  faid  in  this  chapter,-  I 
hope  the  notion  of  moral  liberty  will  be  di^.. 
ftindly  underftood,^  and  that  it  appears  that  this: 
notion  is  neither  inconceivable,  nor  involves  anvr 
abfurdity  or  contradidion.  :: .  .j;j 

-     -■  I  ■•        . 
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Of  We  Words' Cavfe  and  EffeB,  ABion,  and  Ac- 

tive  rower. 
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THE  writifigs'  upon  liberty  and  neceffity 
have  beeii  much  ^darkened,  by  the-  atnbU 
guity  of  the  words:  iifed  in  reafohhig  upon  that 
fubjedt.  '  The  words  ^2it(^  and  4j^£^y  ^?5io«,.and 
aSiive  power ^  liberty  and  necejjity^  are  related  to 
each  other :  The  meaning  of  one  deteirmincs  the 
meaning  of  the  reft.  When  we  attempt  to  de- 
fine them,  we.  can  only  do  it  by  fynonymous 
words  which  need  definition  as  much.  There 
i$*a  ftrid  fenfe  ini  which  thofe  words  muft  be 
ufedy  if  we  fpeak  and  reafon  cl^rly  about  mo«- 
ral  liberty ;  but  to  keep»  to.  this  ftrid  fenfe  is 
difizculty  becauib  in  all  languages,,  they  have,  by 
cuftom,  got  a. great  latitude  x)f  fignification. 

As  we  cannot  reafon  about  moral  liberty, 
without  ufing  thofe  ambiguous  words,  it  is  pro^ 
per  to  point  out,  as  diftindly  as  poffible,  their 
proper  and  original  meaning,  in  which  they 
ovight  to  be  underftood  in  treating  of  this,  fiib- 
jeft,  and  to  (hew  from  what  caufes  they  have 
become  fo  ambiguous  in  all  languages,  as  to 
darken  and  embarrafs  our  reafonings  upon  it. 

Every  thing  that  begins  to  exift,  muft  have 
a  caufe.  of  its  exiftence,  which  had  power  to 
give  it  exiftence.     And  every  thing  that  under- 
goes 
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•» 

goes  an^rchange^.fauA  have, ionoie  f:wa[i  of  Unit 
clumge;:  **     ■■:i.'j'i  :  c     ;>:.' i^.  :;:.  ii ::•;.' .■  ;;  • 

:Tkat  neither  9x.H{eiicQ,  not., ^ny!  mode  of  .^^ 
iftenc^-oan  b«gii\  .withoiat  ]to  Qffipieot  owfe^.i^' 
aprinpipie  that  appears  Tery^eAtly  in  the  miiid 
o£  mam^'  apd  it  i$  fo  nnhrerf^l,  and  ^'  firmlj  root'^ 
ed  in :  human  na^rcy  that  the  moib  determined^ 
fcepticifm  cannot  eradicate  it.        •   ■  .  r  ?   ...■■■  jr  . 

.  .It  ia  upoiL  thiiri|>riiu:ipfle  that  we.  ground  .ihe 
ratioiuii, belief  ja£  a.:didLlf«  :^:Bii£  that.^s  DQt'C£i» 
osAf  ufc  to;*whSjli*'w»»8pidj?«  itii  ;£«ery  :'maa^ 
oonduidi  is  gofemoft  ^y.  dt  ereatyi  da^^  ^nd  almcft 
erv«i7y^  hoar  of  ifais,fi£eL'>  Ahd-i£<>}l.w^re  pQl&blcr 
for  ianyomaii  to;ixibt  chdt)  tbiepHnoiplQ  fr^m/hift 
mind,  he  mbft  glmrnp  evei^  thihg:t;b^t:iis'c^l];$d 
comm'0fl•pf:udc^e/«dnd  bsi:£t  iqnjj!  IQ  b?:^oqifn 

ned  as«'itlfailQ<    l  •?  •     ..   •;     ,  :rr   •  •:   ';    [  •  ? 

From  i  thfo  .*|>rincf plft  •  k  ibUiuv^  T^M  everj^ 
thing  ^hioh'  findetgocs  an j  Dhknge^  vm&.  tith^i! 
be  -the  eiicieM  catf  ie-of  that  changes  in  itfelf,.  roc 
it  mull  be  changed*  by  feme  otbsr  being.  r 

In  the  firJix:iA&  St  is  laid -to  have  aSive  pouter^ 
and  toTiiS  in  ppoduping  that  ctiangc:  In  tbey^^' 
ronrf  'Cttfe  it  is  ifcfcrely  paffive^  or  is  aRed  up6n^ 
and  th^  adlive'pcff^^er  is  in  that  being 9nly  ivhich 
pr c>duaps  the  ctiange- 1    '  * 

•  The  riame  of  a  V^^i/i  andulftan  iy^^^  is  pr©^ 
perly  ^¥en'  to  that  being  of^y,'  wiiich,  by  it3 
ar^i^e  power,  pif^iA^e^ 'feme  cttange  in  itrelf,  or 
in  (Vme  other  beings  The  changov  whether  it 
he  of  thought,  of 'wiU,'  or  pf  .motiiDrf,  -  is  the  «?f- 
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fe£i.    Adive  power,  thereforci  is  a  quality  in 

the  caufe,  which  enables  it  to  produce  theeffedl, 

,  And  the  exertion  of  that  attire  power  in  produ- 

dng  the  effed,  is  called  aSlion^  agency ^  cffieieftcy* 

In  order  to  the  produAion  of  any  effed,  therer 
inuft  bfe  in  the  caufe,  not  only  power,  but  ther 
exertion  of  that  power :  For  power  thieU:  is  not 
exerted  produces  no  effedl'. 

AU  that  is  neceffary  to  the  produdion  of  tiny 
tSe&f  is  power  in  an  efficient  caufe  to  produce 
the  eifed^  and  the  exertion  of  that  po^er  :  For 
it  is  a  contradidion  to  fay,  that  the  caufe  has 
power  to  produce  the  effed,  and  exerts  that 
power,  and  yet  the  efTed  is  ndt  produced.  The. 
effed  cannot  be  in  his  powet  unkfs  all  the  means 
neceflary  to  its  produdion  be  in  his  pow^r. 

It  is  no  lefs  a  contradidion  to  fay,  that  a  caufe 
has  pk>wet  to  produce  a  certain  effed^  but  that 
he  cannot  exert  that  power :  For  power  which 
cannot  be  exerted  is  no  power^  and  is  a  contra- 
didion in  terms* 

To  prevent  miftake^  it  is  proper  to  obferve, 
That  a  being*  may  have  a  porwer  at  one  time 
which  it  has  not  at  another*  It  may  common- 
ly have  a  power,  which,  at  a  particular  time,  it 
has  not.  Thus,  a  man  may  commonly  have 
power  to  walk  or  to  run  ;  but  he  has  not  this 
power  when  aileep,  or  when  he  is  confined  by 
fuperior  force.  In  common  language^  he  may 
be  faid  to  have  a  power  which  he  cannot  then 
ea^ert.    But  this  popular  exprciffion  means  only 

that 
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that  he  commonly  has  this  power,  and  will  have 
it  when  the  caufe  is  removed  which  at  prefent 
deprives  him  of  it :  For,  when  we  fpeak  ilrid-  . 
\j  and  phiiofophically,  it  is  a  contradidion  to 
faj  that  he  has  this  power,  at  that  moment  when 
he  is  deprived  of  iL 

Thefe,  I  think,  are  neceflTary  confequences 
from  the  principle  firft  mentioned,  That  every 
change  which  happens  in  nature .  mull  have  an 
efficient  caufe  which  had  power  to  produce  it. 

Another  principle,  which  appears  very  early 
in  the  mind  of  man,  is.  That  we  are  efficient 
oaufes  in  our  deliberate  and  voluntary  action's* 

We  are  confcious  of  making  an  exertion^ 
fbmetimes  with  difficulty,  in  order  to  produce 
certain  effisds.  An  exertion  made  deliberately 
ixA  voluntarily,  in  order  to  produce  an  ^ffed^ 
implies  a  convidlion  that  the  efied):  is  in  our 
power.  No  man  can  deliberately  attempt  what 
he  does  not  believe  to  be  in  his  power.  The 
language  of  all  mankind,  and  their  ordinary 
condud  in  life,  demonilrate,  that  they  have  a 
convidlion  of  fome  adive  power  in  themfelves 
to  produce  certain  motions  in  their  own  and  in 
other  bodies,  and  to  regulate  and  dixed  their 
own  thoughts.  This  convidtion  we  have  fo 
early  in  life,  that  we  have  no  remembrance 
when,  or  in  what  way,  we  acquired  it. 

That  fuch  a  convidion  is  at  firft  the  neceffary 
refult  of  our  conftitution,  and  that  it  can  never 
bte  entirely  obliterated^  is,  I  think,  acknowled- 
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ged  by  otie  of  the  moft  lealob  j  defenders  of  he-' 
ceflSty.  jFr^r  Difcvjion.^c:  p.  298.  "  Suck  are- 
*^  the  influences  to  which  all  mankind,  without 
*♦  diAiiidton,  are  expofed,  that  they  necpflbrtly; 
*•  refer  a6tions  (rmeari- refer  them  ultiraaialy) 
"  lirft  of  all  to  themfelves  and  others  ;  and  it  is  a 
"  long  tinie  before  they  begin  to  iconfider  theih- 
"  felves  and  others  as  *inftroraents  in  the  hand 
"  of  a  fuperior  agent.  Confequently,  the  affo- 
'^  ciatioQs  vrtiich -refer  actions  to  themfelves,  get 
**^  fo  confirmed;  ;that'thcy  are  never  entiti^ly  6b- 
^'  literatedj  andthevefbre the  common  language,. 
'^  and  the  coinmi6n  feelingd  of  mankind,,  will*  be 
<'•  adapted  to' the  fir ft^  the  limited  and  imperfet^, 
"  or  rather  err6«eoo8,  View  of  things/' 

It  is  V6ry  probable,  that  thevery  conception 
or  idea  of  tfftive  power,  attd  of  efficient  caufes, 
ii  derived  from- out  voluntary  fexertions  in  pro- 
ducing eflTeAs  ;'  and  that,  if  w^  were  not  con- 
fcioHs  of  fucli  exertions;  we  (hbuld  have  no  con- 
ception iat  all  of  i  caufe,  or  of  aftive  power,  and 
confequently  no  conviftion  of  the  neceflity  of  a 
caufe  of  ever  jr  change  t^^hich  We6bferve  in  tiatiire. 

^It  is  certain  that  we  can  cbhceive  no  kind  of 
aftive  power  but  what  is  firiiilar  or  analogbuis  to 
that*  which*  we  attribute  to  oiirfelves  ;  that  is;  a 
power  which 4s  exerted  by  will  arid  with  under- 
ftanding.  Ottr*notion,  even  of  Almighty  power, 
is  derived  from  the^  notion  of  human  powei*,  by 
removing  from  the-  former  thofe  imperfedlions 
and  limitations  to  which  the  latter  is  fubjei^ed. ' 
-  It 
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It  may  be  difficult  to  explain  the  origin  of 
oar  conceptions  and.  belief  concerning  efficient 
caufes  and  adive  ptiWer.  The  .common  theory, 
that  all  oar  ideas  are  idea$.of  fejifation  or  (e^* 
flection,  and  that  all^our  belief  i«  a  per-ception  of 
the  agseement  or  the  diiagreement  df  thofe  idias, 
appeals  to  be  repngnant,  both  to  the  idjea  of  an 
efficient  caufe,  add  to,  the  belief  of  its  neceffity. 

An  attachment  to  that  thecury  has  led  fome 
Fhiiofophers  to  deny  that  we  have  any  concep* 
tion  of  an  efficient  caufoy  or  of  adlive  pdWer,  be^ 
caafe  efficiency  add  aiSfive  .power  are  not  ideas, 
either  of  fenlation  :or  refledion. . .  They  main* 
tain,  therefore,  that.ty  caufe.  is.  jonly- foiQtthing 
prior,  to  the  efied^^.and  conftjmtly; conjoined 
with  it.  This  is.Mt  Hum&^s  notion  of  a  caufe^ 
and  feems  to  be  adopted  l^y  I)r  PiLi£«T}.£y,  whp 
fays,  '*  That  a  caafe  cannot  be  denned  to:  bo 
'*  any  thing,  but  fycb  previaus  circutiifiancei  as 
^\ar€  confiamlyfoflom^d  by  a  certain,  effi^r  the 
"  cooftancy  of  j(bQ  ire£i2l£,.makiQg«iifii  conclude^ 
'^  that  there  mu(|  be  Vi/uffidenp  rtajon^  in  the 
'^  nature  of  the  things,  why  it  fliould  be  pro- 
^<  4uced  in  thofe  cirGUxnftances.'' 

But  theory  ought  to  ftoop  to  fa£t,  and  not 
fact  to  theory.  Every  n^an  who  undcorftands  the 
language  knows^  that  neither  prioritjr,  nor  con* 
ftant  conjundion,  nor  both  taken  together,  im-* 
ply  efficiency.  Every  man,  free  from  prejudice, 
maft  aflent  to  what  Cicero  has  faid :  liaque  n^n 
fie  caufa  intelligi  debet^  ut  quod  cuique  anttctdat^ 
id  et  vaufafitjfidquod  cuique  efficienter  antecedit. 

Y3  ^\Nfc 
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The  very  difpute,  whether  we  have  the  con- 
ception of  an  efficient  caufe,  (hews  that  we  have. 
For  though  men  may  difpute  about  things 
which  have  no  exiftence,  they  cannot  difpute 
about  things  of  which  they  have  no  conception. 

What  has  been  faid  in  this  chapter  is  intends 
ed  to  fhew.  That  the  conception  of  caufes,  of 
adion  and  of  adive  power,  in  the  flrid  and  pro^ 
per  fenfe  of  theCc  words,  is  found  in  the  minds 
of  all  men  very  early,  even  in  the  dawn  of  their 
rational  life.  It  is  thjsrefore  ptQbable,  that,  in 
all  languages,  the  words  by  which  thefe  concep- 
tions were  eiLppeiTed  were  at  firft  difttnA  and 
iinambiguous,  yet  it  is  certain,  that,  among  the 
moll  enlightened  nations,  thefe  words  are  ap« 
plied  to  fo  many  things  of  different  natures,  and 
ufed  in  fo  vague  a  manner,  that'  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  reaibn  about  them  diftint^ly. 

This  phsenomenon,  at  firii  view,  feems  very 
unaccountable,  fiut  a  little  refleftion  may  fa- 
tisfy  us,  that  it  is  a  natural  eonfequence  of  the 
(low  and  gradual  progrcfs  of  human  knowledge. 

And  iince  t|^e  ambiguity  of  thefe  words  has 
fo  great  influence  upon  our  rqafoning  about  mo- 
ral liberty,  and  iurniifaes  the  ftrongeft  objedlions 
againil  it,  it  is  not  foreign  fo  our  fubjedt  to  fhew 
whence  it  arifes.  When  we  kfiow  the  caufes 
that  have  produced  this  ambiguity,  we  fhall  be» 
lefs  in  danger  of  being  mifled  by  it,  and  the 
proper  and  ftrid  meaning  of  the  words  will 
more  evidently  appear. 

CHAP4 
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CHAP.    III. 

Caufes  of  tbe  Ambiguity  of  tbofe'  Words. 

• 

WHEN  we  turn*  our  attention  to  external 
objedlsy  and  begin  to  exercife  our  ra« 
tional  faculties  about  them,  we  find,  that  there 
are  fome  motions  and  changes  in  thc|m,  which 
we  have  power  to  produce,,  and  that  they  have 
many  which  muit  have  fome  other  caufe.  Ei- 
ther the  objeds  muft  have  life  and  aftive  power, 
as  we  have,  or  they  muft  be  moved  or  changed 
by  fomething  that  has  life  and  adive  power,  as 
external  objeds  are  moved  by  us. 

Our  firft  thoughts  feem  to  be.  That  the  ob- 
jects in  which  we  perceive  fuch  motion  have 
underftanding  and  adive  power  as  we  have. 
Savages,*'  fays  the  Abb^  Raynal,  ''  where*  . 

ever  they  fee  motion  which  they  cannot  ac* 
**'  count  for,  there  they  fuppofe  a  foul." 

All  men  may  be  confidered  as  favages  in  this 
refped,  until  they  are  capable  of  inftrudion, 
and  of  ufing  their  Acuities  in  a  more  perfedt 
manner  than  favages  do. 

The  rational  converfations  of  birds  and  beafts 
io  i£sop's  Fables  do  not  ihock  tbe  belief  of 
children.  To  them  they  have  that  probability 
which  we  require  in  an  epic  poem*  Poets  give 
us  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  by  clothing  every 
objed  with  intelledual  and  moral  attributes  in 

T  4  metaphor 


metaphor  and  in  other  figures.  May  not  the 
pleafure  which  Mrfe-  taftfe  in- this  poetical  lan- 
guage, arife,  in  part,  from,  its  correfpondence 
with  our  tat-lie?:  fentimehts  ?  '* 

However  this  may  be,  the  Abb6  Raynal's 
obfetvatioh  ik  fnfficiently  bottfirmcd,  both  frfinf 
faft,  and  from  the  ftrutSure  cif  all  languages!-    * 

Rude  nations' do  really -belieVe  fun,  moon  and' 
ftart,  earth,  fea  and  air,  fodntattis  and  kki^s;  to 
have  undetftanding  and  aftivte  power.     To  pay 
^hofrtage  to  thfettt^  'attd  implore  their  favour,  is  ft 
kitid  of  idolatry.  Utttutal  to  faVbg^s. 

All  languages  carry  in  their  ftrudu^e  the 
jtkkrk^  t)f  their  being  formed  when:  this  belief 
prevailed.  I'he  diftiiKaion  of  verbs  and  t^arti* 
ciples  into  active  and  paffive,  Which  is  found  \n 
att'laftgttages,  ntuft  have  beeu  brigiiially  intend- 
ed to  diftinguiih  what  is  redlly  ^JHve  from  wh^at 
is  Merely  paffive  ;  andj  in  all  languages,.  We  find 
aftive  verbs  ap^ilied  to  thbfe  objeft^,  ift  Whith, 
according^O  the  Abbe  RAt^AfL'^  obftrvtttiotj,  . 
fava^es  fuppofe  a f(Mil>  '-•:--  -»■  \  '      •   -  ''  • 

■  Thus  Wefaytfeerfuh  Hftfr^ftd-ftts,  ttftdibhieii- 
to  the  Tiieridr^ii^  tte  liRobD  dhai^b-,  fii^'fts?  ebb§ 
and  flows,  the  winds  bk>^.  '  JEjafigtia^is' ¥^e^e 
fofmed  by  tnen'  ^o  h^Wffir&i!  tfa^fb*^^a(s  ^to 
hkve  life  and-  a&ive  ^o^et'^in  kiemfelvesi*  It  • 
wfis  therefore  proper  ajid  tiatii^al  to  feitfirefe 
thek  mbtions  and  changes  by  bdivb  Vei?bs. 

There  is  no  furer  way  of  tracing  the  ieftti^ 
pi'fSRt^  df  nations  before  they  have  records  khan 

hy 
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bytlie  ftradtire  of  their  langitege,  which,  not^ 
with  (landing  the  chaog^s  produced  in  it  by  time; 
will  always  retain  fome  fignature^  of  the  thoughts 
of  tbofe  by  whom  it  was  inventiid.  Wheti  we 
fiiid  the  fame  fentiiments  indicated  in  the  ilrue* 
tur^pf  ail  language^  thofe  fehtiments  muft  have 
been  common  tovthe  fauxoan  ff^ecies  when  lan*» 
guages  wc»e  inwnted.  i^*  • 

When  a  fbw  ctf  fuperior  kitelleftoni  abilitieB 
findleifure  for  fpeoolation,  they -begin  to  phiio- 
fophize^and  icon,  difcover,.  that  many  of  thofe 
objeds  M^hich^:at  fitft,  they  believtsd  to  bt  iotel^ 
ligent  and  adiye;  «re  really  li&le&  and  paffive«; 
Thtsr  is  a  very  important  difocr^ery^  It  elcrvitn 
the  mind,  €inahci{Mt9Sr  fixMritU^ 
ftitions,  and  ihntern)  fiirttiei  difcbveriei  of  the 
lame  kind. '^  -'"^^  •  '  !    v-.-i  <:;»      ^      .    -   - 

Aa  phik>r&(4iy^^4Y»Meis;  Ji^  kn&  'AS^hybS 
natural  objbA^  ?mim):tiid  Itttves^tbemidM^  biid 
itiaftive.  Ittifltead-I^^tf^iif^f tottiROHly/^^ 
t^em  w  be  mt>ved  iweelBaiity ;  ihftead^f  adifi^; 
tire  find  Iheb  t<>  W  aded^pod  V  and  Nature' ajiU 
pears  as  one  great -machine^  Where  one  whed  S« 
tuthed  by  anbttfer;*  <hat  by  a.  third  ;  and  how^ 
fot-this  ntceflkty  fudcefllon  may  Ticach,  the  PM- 
lofbphdr  doeg-hotlcftdWi'    »  »•■      '  •■          •     • 

The  weakneisof  human  ttitkm  makes  m^n 
prone,  when  they  leaTe  one  extremis,  to  rufh'in- 
td  the  oppofite ;  and  thus  philof^phy,  even  in  its 
infancy,  may  leodtn^en  from  idolatry  and  poly- 
th^iffli  into  athtiflti,'  and  from  ^fcribing  a<9ive 
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pow^r  to  inanimalie  beings,  to  conclude  all  things 
to  be  carried  on  by  neceffity. 
r  Wb^tei^ei!  origm  we  afcribe  to  the  dodrioes 
of  atheifm  and  of  fat^  neeeffity,  it  is  certain, 
thait  both  may  be  traced  alqioft  gs  far  back  as 
pbilofopby ;  and  both  appear  to  be  the  oppo- 
fites  of  the  earlieft  ientiment^  of  men. 

It  muft  have  been  by  the  obfervation  and  rea- 
ibning  of  the  f^oulativeyirw,  that  thbfe  obje<3s 
were  difcovered  to  be  inanimate  and  ina^flive,  to 
which  the  iTiii^^  afcribed  life  and  activity.  But 
while  the  fev$  are  convinced  of  this,  they  muft 
fpeak  the  language  of  the  mc^y  in  order  to  be 
underftood.  .So  we  fee,  that  when  the  Ptole--^ 
maic  fyftem.of  aAroDonyt  which  agrees  with 
Tuligar  prejudice  and  with  vulgar  language,  has 
been  univerfally  rejeSed  by  Philofophers,  they 
cqntimie  to  uf^  the  phrafeology  that  is  ground- 
ed upon  \u  not  only  in  fpeaking  to  th<$  vulgar, 
\A'vsk  (peaking  to  one  another.  ;  They  fay,Thev 
funTifes  and  iets,  and  moves  annually  through 
ill  the  iigns  of  the  zodiac,  while  they  believe 
that  he  never  leaves  his.  place. 

In  like  manner,  thofe  active  verbs  and  parti- 
ciples, which  were  applied  to  the  inanimate  ob- 
jedh  of  nature,  when  they  were  believed  to  be 
really  active,  continue  to  be  applied  to  them  af- 
ter they  are  difcpvered  to  be  paifiye. 

The  forms  of  language,  once  eftabliihed  by 
cnftom,  are  not  fo  eafily  changed  as  th.e  notions 

ba  which  f hej5  )vcre  originally  founded.    While 
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the  founds  remain^  their  fignification  is  gradual* 
ly  jenlarged  or  altered.  This  is  fometimes  founds 
even  in  thofe  fciences  in  which  the  fignification 
of  words  is  the  moil  accurate  and  precifi?.  Thu8> 
in  arithmetic,  the  word  number ^  among  the  an- 
cients, always  fignified  fo  many  units,  and  it 
would  have  been  abfurd  to  apply  it  either  to 
unity  or  to  any  part  of  an  unit ;  but  now  we 
call  unity,  or  any  part  of  unity,  a  number.  With 
them,  multiplication  always  increaiied  a  number, 
and  divifion  diminifiied  it;  but  we  fpeak  of 
multiplying  by  a  fraction,  wl&h  diminilhes, 
and  of  dividing  by  a  fradion,  which  increaies 
the  number.  We  (peak  of  dividing  or  multi* 
plying  by  unity,  which  neither  diminiflies  nor 
increafes  a  number.  Thefe  forms  of  cxpref- 
fion,  in  the .  ancient  language,  would  h^ve  beep 
abfurd. 

^y  fuch  changes,  iq  the  meaning  of  words, 
tfiie  language  of  every  civilized  natioa  refembles 
old  furniture  new  modelled,  in  which  many 
things  are  put  to  ufes.  for  which  they  were  not 
originally  intended,  and  for  which  they  are  not 
perfectly  fitted. 

This  is  one  great  caufe  of  the  imperfbdion  of 
language,  and  it  appears  very  remarkably  in 
thofe  verbs  and  participles  which  are  a<^ive  in 
their  form,  but  are  frequently  u£ed  fo  as  to  have 
nothing  a£tive  in  their  fignification. 

Hence  we  are  authorifed  by  cuftom  to  afcribe 
action  and  adive  power  to  things  which  we  be- 
lieve 
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•  lir^  to  be  paffiv^    The  profper  aad  original  fig^ 
nification  of  every  word,  which  at  firil  fighified 

a^ion  and  caiifadon,  is  buried  and  loft  under 

•       •  ^^ 

that  vague  meftodng  which  cullom  has  affixed 

^  That,  there  is  a  real  dtftin^on^  add  perfiuS 
cppofition, :  between  an^ng  and  being  aEledrup^ 
qh,  every  nuau  may  be  fatisfied.  wiio  is  capaibk 
o£  tiflediom  And  that  this  .diftindioa .  k  plsr^ 
oewNcd  liy  sdl  men  as  feon  as  they  beg^  ta  tea* 
fon^aicq^ears  by  'the  difiini^ioa  >  between  active 
andi-paffite  Tiedfi^vdiich.isiorigiQal  in.aUJan-^ 
guages^:thdugh^  fooai  the  caofes  tbM  have,  bejsn 
nientk)ned»  rtbey  botee  .to  be  coftfbuthi^dia  the 
pcogrefs*  oE-rfabnna  iaDprdve4tiei\tK .  r 
:; Another  wayr  tn-whidh  philofophy  has'coiitrif> 
iimtdd; veryiihuoh  ^> the  athbigiiUy  o(  "die  words 
under  our  confideration,  deferves  to  be  laeotion-r 

■ «  ■* 

'  .'The*  ^cftr iftcpl-aito  'natoral  pdulofopby^  apd 
^Qrfaat  bath iocioaiohbf  been- coniidered  as  its  .ul* 
timat^  end,  Is  the  inveftigation  of  .the  caufes  of 
thie  phaenotnatial)^  nature  ;  that  is^  the  cau&s  of 
thofe  appearances  in  nature  which  are  not  the 
efieder  of  hijuzian^o'ti^r.  FeJix  qtd  fvtuit  rerum 
e^ffofceMcaufaSi  ititlm  fenciment  of  every  mind 
that  has  a  turn  to'  fpecolation*  r  i «:        ' 

The  knowledge  of  the  caufes  39f  things  pro- 
mifes  no  leis  thstealar^ment  of  human  power 
than  the  gratfcficatiod  of  human  curioiity;  and 
therefore,  amoi^  tftfe  enlightened  part  of  man- 
kind, 
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kind; .  ih'ii  •kftowted^f^  hw  b^^ft  p^fuejd  iiv ^U ' 
ages  mih  i«i*Yi4ity:>rcqpQi3tioi)t^4.tqJtS:.w^ 

In  nothing' do0s  the  differeiice  between  the  in- 
telletSbaal  po-weretof  ikiln  and  thofe  of  brutes  ap-^ 
pear,  more  confptcuous  than  in  tbi&.  For  iq 
them^.we  percelvp.no.  defire  to  inveftigat^  the 
caufes  of  things^  jaw  .ifi4eed  any  4ign  that  tbeji^ 
have  the  propei  notion  of  a  cwtp^  .  :     •  Iit 

There  is  reafon,  however^  tiO:  a9||FehQf{d,  tbptu 
ii^.this  inveft]gatioa»  men  have  .w^ndercsdf^PQtl 
in  the  dark,  and  that  their  £ucce&  ba^by-  no 
means  been  equal  to  their  defire  and  expif^a^ 

tion. .  .  :  ,..   .  r       f/ 

» 

We  eafily  difcover  an  eftabliflted  order  :^p4 
connexion  in  the  pharaomena  of  riftture^  :.Wa. 
learn,  in  many  cafes^' from  wltat  ha$:  happenedt 
to  know  what  will  haippen.  The  d;if(H)Vejie^  .of 
this  kind,  made:  byi  common. obfi^vatlpn^  ^ri} 
many,  and  are  the  foundation'  of  iCOmmpn  ^C^"* 
dence  in  the  condnft  of  life.'  P]»k)ibphefs»  iby 
more  accurate  obfetvatioQ  and  experiment,  Itave 
made  many  more'y  by  which  arts  are  impr^v^ 
and  human  power^  as  well  as  bcnoian  knowtedge^ 
is  enlarged.  '       ■  i 

But,  as  to  the  real  caufes.  of  the-,  phaenomena 
of  nature,  howliuie  do  We  know:  •  AH  oiir  knDi»4 
ledge  o'f  things  external,  liiuft  be  grounded  vap:* 
on  the  information  of  our  fenfes  ;  hot  caufatifa 
and  active  poorer  are  not  objeds  of  fenfe ;  noc 
is  that  always  the  caufe  of  a  phaenomenon  which 

is 
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is  prior  to  it,  and  conftantly  conjoined  with  it ; 
otherwife  night  would  be  the  caufe  of  day,  and 
day  the  caufe  of  the  following  night. 

It  is  to  this  day  problematical,  whether  all  the 
phaehoiiiena  of  the  material  fyftem  be  produced 
by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Firft  Caufe, 
according  to  the  laws  which  his  wifdom  deter-- 
mined,  or  whether  fubordkiate  caufes  are  em- 
ployed by  him  in  the  operations  of  nature ;  and, 
if  they  be,  what  their  nature,  their  number,  and 
their -different  offices  are  ?  And  whether,  in  all 
cafes,  they  adl  by  commiffion,  or,  in  fomc!,  ac- 
cording tq  their  difcretion  ? 

When  we  are  fo  much  in  the  dark  with  re* 

■ 

gard  to  the  real  caufes  of  the  phaenomena  of 
nature,  and  have  a  ftrong  delire  to  know  them,. 
it  is  not  ftrange,  that  ingenious  men  fhould  form 
numberlefs  conjectures  and  theories,  by  which 
the  foul,  hungering  for  knowledge,  is  fed  with 
chaff  inftead  of  wheat. 

In  a  very  ancient  fjrftem,  love  and  ftrife  were 
made  the  caufes  of  things^  In  the  Pythagorean 
and  Platonic  fyftem,  matter,  ideas,  and  an  intel- 
ligent mind.  By  Arxstotu^  matter,  form,  and 
privation.  Des  Cartes  thought,  that  matter^ 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  motion  given  at  firft 
by  the  Almighty,  are  fufficient  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world.  Leib^ 
fiVTz,  that  the  univerfe  is  made  up  of  monades, 
aftive  and  precipient,  which,  by  their  adive 

power 
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power  received  at  firft,  produce  all  the  changes 
they  undergo.  \,.  .       / 

While  men  thus  wandered  in  the  dark  in  fearch 
of  caufes^  unwilling  to  confefs  their  difappoist* 
ment,  they  vainly  conceived  every  thing  theyj 
ilumbled  upon  to  be  a  caufe,  and  the  proper 
notion  of  a  caufe  is  loft,  by  giving  the  name  toi 
numberlels  things  which  neither  are  nor  can  be 
cauies. 

This  confufion  of  various  tbmgs  under  the 
name  of  caufes,  is  the  more  eafily  tolerated,  be* 
caufe  however  hurtful  it  may  be  to  found  phi^ 
lofophy,  it  has  little  influence  upon  the  concerns^ 
of  life.  A  conftant  antecedent,  or  concomitant^, 
of  the  phsenomenon  whofe  caufe  is  fought,  may; 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  inquirer,  as  well  ^a» 
if  the  real  caufe  were  known.  Thus  a  failor 
defires  to  know  the  caufe  of  the  tides,  thajt  he 
may  know  when  to  expedl  high  water  :  He  i% 
told  that  it  is  high  water  when  the  moon  is  fp^ 
many  hours  paft  the  meridian:  And  now  her 
thinks  he  knows  the  caufe  of  the  tides.  What 
he  takes  for  the  caufe  anfwers^  his  purpofe,  and 
his  miftake  does  him  no  harm. 

Thofe  philofophers  feem  to  have  had  the  juH- 
eft  views  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  weaknefs 
of  human  underftanding,  who,  giving  up  the 
pretence  of  difcovering  the  caufes  of  the  opera* 
lions  of  nature,  have  applied  themfelves  to  dif* 
cover,  by  obfervation  and  experiment,  the  rulqs, 

or 
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or  IsviiJjDf  .naffire  »cor4i(^.ioc>^^ 

notnena  of  nature  are  produced,    .'ii/f  -  -   ' -.: 

' {n  'cemplitfifiei .wibhiidiiilcmt^ •  <»r'.TperhiipbV 'to 
gratifjr.tUi  vaidity;  of  koowflBgi  the  pftiifts*  of 
things^  wrecaUrtli^  bws  of  natcnioeaufes'an4'ao«*' 
tive  pqw^cB J  ;  iSo,  we  fpeak  «f  the  rpoivierB 
i^tatioi};  of  tttggnB^fm;  of  jclie&ridiy. . 

uWe  caUitbaxrioshifta  df  riuraj  .of  I  the)  phkooH 
xnena  of  nature ;  and  fuch  they  are  efteemedifajc 
theiignbiant,  andjbjrthe  half  learnisd* .      li  i' 

vBut  thofe^if  jaiker  difcemmen(  (be,  that  laws 
of  h^t^re  are  Aot' ag«lnt6.^  They  fa»iiot  endow^ 
ed^itb  adive^pqwer^'and-.thd^fcHrdi  laannd^  be 
cailft&iA  (fbe  p^pbr-fenfe.r^Th^^'are  onlythe 
ttriei  tfecotdiiig 't^  whidb'^the'tiiliaDcni^q  t:atife 

'  Thus  it  a^peaips;  Ifhat  our  tMmi^  deffr^'  to 
know  the  caofeS'of  th^'  phaeiDoinena  of  natute, 
our  inability  to  ilifbovfar  t&etn;  anlA'the  vtiin  tboo^ 
rics^of  Philofophers  employid;*in  this  feaKsh^ 
have  made  the  w6td  laUjii  und  tht  reUt«i 
>^wdrifs,  fo  ambigooils;  and  to  ^ftgtiify  fo  mieltiy 
things  of  different  natures,  that  they  have^  in  a 
manner  loft  their  proper*  and  original  meanings 
and  yet  we  have  ho  other  words  tb^x^refs  it. 

Every  thing  joined  with  the  effe<ft,  and  prior 
to  it,' is  called,  its  caufe.  An  inftrument,  an  oc- 
cafioh,  a  reafon,  a  motive;'  an  end^  are  called 
c&ufesl  And  the  related  words  effeSly  agent ^ 
fokveTf  are  extended  in  the  fame  vague  manner, ' 
^  Were 
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Were  it  not  that  the  terms  eaufe  and  agent 
have  loft  their  proper  meaning,  in  the  crowd  of 
meanings  that  have  been  given  them,  we  (hould 
immediately  perceive  a  contradidtion  in  the 
terms  necejfary  caufc  and  nectary  agent.  And 
although  the  loofe  meaning  of  tbofe  words  is 
authorized  by  cuftom,  ^  the  arbiter  of  language, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  cenfured,  perhaps  can- 
not always  be  avoided,  yet  we  ought  to  be  up« 
on  our  guardi  that  we  be  not  milled  by  it  to  con^ 
ceive  things  to  be  the  fame  which  are  efTentiaU 
ly  different. 

To  fay  that  man  is  a  free  agent,  is  no  more 
than  to  fay,  that  in  fome  inftances  he  is  truly 
an  agenti  and  a  caufe,  and  is  not  merely  aded 
upon  as  a  pailive  inftrument*  On  the  contrary, 
to  fay  that  he  ads  from  neceflSty,  is  to  fay  that 
he  does  not  a£t  at  all,  that  he  'is  no  agent,  and 
that,  for  any  thing  we  know,  there  is  only  one 
agent  in  the  univerfe,  who  does  every  thing  that 
is  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  iJI. 

If  this  neceffity  be  attributed  even  to  the  Dei- 
ty, the  confequence  muft  be,  that  there  neither 
is,  nor  can  be,  a  caufe  at  all ;  that  nothing  a£ts, 
but  every  thing  is  aded  upon ;  nothing  moves, 
but  every  thing  is  moved ;  all  is  paffion  without 
adion ;  all  inftrument  without  an  agent ;  and 
that  every  thing  that  is,  or  was,  or  fhall  be,  has 
that  neceflary  exiilence  in  its  feafon,.  which  we 
commonly  confider  as  the  prerogative  of  the 
Hrft  Caufe. 

Vol.  hi.  7,  This 
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This  I  take  to  be  the  genuine,  and  the  moft 
tenable,  fyftem  of  necefflty.  It  was  the  fyftcm 
of  Spinoza,  though'  hi-  wAs  not  the  firft  that 
advanced  it  J  for  it  is  very  ancient-  And  if  this 
fyftem  be  truev  otir  rfSafoniiig  to  prove  the  exift- 
crtce  of  a  firft  caufe  of  every  thirtg  that  bb^ms 
to  exiftVttuift  be  given  iip  ^as  fellaciouSi       ' 

If  itlic  wident  to  the  hiitriah  underftaifiding, 
as  I  take  it  ^d  be,'  That  ivhat  begins'  to  cxift 
miift  have  stn  efficient  catife,*' whicW**ad  power 
to  giVe  or  not  to  give  it  exiftence ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  that  efFefts  well  and  wifely  fitted  for  the 
b6ft*  putpafes*,  demonfti^ate-iritdligence,  wifdom, 
and  gbodnefs,  in  the  efficient  caufe,  a3  wdt  a$ 
power,  the  proof  of  a  Deity  frooi:  tfaefe  *  princi- 
ples is  very  eafy  and  obvious- to  allm^  that^an 
icafon. 

If,  on  the  other  hand/  onr-  belief  that  every 
thing  that  begins  to  exift- has  a  caufe*,.  be  got  on* 
ly  by  experience  ;  and  if;  as*  Mr  Hu Me  main- 
tains, the  only  notion  of  a  *  catife  be  fomething 
prior  to  the  efFe6l>  which  experience  has  fhewn 
to  be  cbnflantly  c6n,joiried' with  fuoh  an  efFed,  I 
fee  not  how,  from  thefe  principles,  it  is  poflible 
to  prove  the  exiftence  of  an  intelligent  caufe  of 
the iiniverfei    *   *  -*       •  '• 

Mr  Hume  feems  to  me  *  to  rcafon  juftly  from 
his  definitioh  of  a  cauft,  when,  in  the  perfon  of 
an  Epicurean,  he  maintains,  that  with  regard  to 
a  caufe  of  the  univerfe,  we  can  conclude  no- 
thing ;  becaufe  it  is  a  Angular  efFeft.    We  have 

no 
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ho  experience  that  fuch  effefts  are  always  con- 
joined with  fuch  i  'caufe;    Naj^^  the  cailfe  which 
we  affign  to  this  efFedl,  is  a  caufe  which  no  niaii 
hath  feen,  lior  eaii^fefe;  ftiid  thetelfeirer  cxperiencfe 
cannot  inform  us  that  it  has  ever  been  conjoined 
withafty  effed/  He  feems  td  me tt^risafon  jiii-^ 
ly  ftom  hi5  deflriitibn  of  a  cairfe^wheii  he  mai»* 
tains,  that  anything  mdj^  be 'thfe  WUfe  df  all3t: 
thihg  ;  fince'  priority^ -Md  c>ol¥£[af^*  c&njufidi^n 
is  lall  that  Can  be  iebAdeiyed  in  thte  notion  of  i' 
caufe  '  '  '■  ■■  ■  "■••'      ■   ^  .  :  ^  ••    :   ^     '?  *• 

Another  tealous  defehdcir  of  the-  dbftrihfe.  of' 
neceffity  fays,  that  '^'A-canfe  cannot  be  dtRntd' 
"  to  be  ?Lny  thii^  bvit/i^b'privi&iis^  dif-cmlJffMder 
"  as  are  cMjkintty  f^lowtd  by  ii  tertai^^ 
"  the  eonjlancy  of  the'refult  making  us-con- 
"  clud^,  that  there  mwft  h^z  JUffkierU  r^afin^  ill' 
*'  the  nature  of  thiogl^  why  1t'il»>»ldbe|>roidu«^ 
•*  ced  in  thofe  dfcamftadoes."    -   -  J 

This  feems  to  tiie  to  be  Mr  Home's  definition 
of  a  caUfii  in  othcfr  words^  add  neither  move  nor 
lefs  ;  but  I  am  far  from  thinkit^g  that  the  au^ 
thorof  it  will  admit  th6  consequences  which 
Mr  Hume  draws  frdm  it,  howeyet  peoelTary  they ^ 
may  appear  to  others; 
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CHAP.      IV. 

I  .  .     .  -  ■         .    r 

Of  ibe  Influence  of  Motives.  . : 

*     >  - 

THE  modern  advocates  for  the  dodrine  of 
neceffity  lay  the  ftrefs  of  their  caufe  upon 
the  influence  of  motivesf  . 
.:  *'  Every  deliberate  a€tion^  they  fay,  mull 
*f  have  a  mptive.  When  there  is  no  motive  on 
<^  the  other  fide,  this  motive  muft  determine  the 
"  agent :  When  there  are  contrary  motives,  the 
'^  llrongeft  muil  prevail :  We  reafon  from  mens 
''"  motives  to  their  adions,  as  we  do  from  other 
*^  caufes  to  their  eSeds :  If  man  be  a  free  agent,^ 
^  and  be  not  governed  by  motives,  all  his  ac^ 
''  tions  muft  be  mere  caprice,  rewards  and  pu* 
'<  nilhments  can  have  no  effed:,  and  fuch  a  be- 
"  ing  muft  be  abfolutely  ungovernable/' 

In  order  therefore  to  underftand  diftindly,  in 
what  fenfe  we.afcribe  moral  liberty  to  man,  it  is 
neceflary  to  underftand  what  influence  we  allow 
to  motives.  To  prevent  mifunderftanding,  which 
has  J>een  very  common  upon  this  point,  I  offer 
the  following  obfervations :   .       , 

I.  I  grant  that  all  rational  beings  are  influen- 
ced, and  ought  to  be  influenced,  by  motives. 
But  the  influence  of  motives  is  of  a  very  diflfer- 
ent  nature  from  that  of  efficient  caufes.  They 
are  neither  caufes  nor  agents.  They  fuppofe  an 
eflScient  caufe,  aild  can  do  nothing  without  it. 

We 
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We  cannot,  without  abftrrdity,  fuppofe  a  motive, 
eithep  to  a£t,  or  to  be  aded  upon ;  it  is  equalljr 
incapable  of  a<^ion  and  of  paiRon ;  becaufe  it 
is  riot  a  thing  that  exifts,  but  a  thing  that  is  coui^ 
ceived ;  it  is  what  the  Ibhoolnien.  called  an  ens 
rationis,  ..  Motives,  therefore,  may  influence  to 
a<5tion,  but  they  do  not  3£t.  They  may  be  com^ 
paced  to  advice,  or  exhortation,  which  leaves  ai 
man  (till  at  liberty.  For  in  vain  is  advice  given 
when  there  is  not  a  power  either  to  do,  or  tb 
forbear,  what  it  recommends. '  In  like  manners- 
motives  fuppofe  liberty  in  the  agent,  othcrwifc 
they  have  no  influence  at  alL  > 

It  is  a  law  of  nature,  with  refped  to  mattibr^ 
That  every  motion/  and  change  of  motion,  is 
proportional  tb  the  foroe  imprefled,  and  in  the 
diredion  of  that  force.  •  The  fcheme  of  necelL 
fity  fuppofes  a  fitnilar  law  to  obtain  in  all  tfa^ 
a(^ioos  of  intelligent  beings ;  which,  with  litde 
alteration,  may  be  exprefled  thus  :  Every  adion^ 
or  change  of  adion,  in  an  intelligent  being,  is 
;proportional  to  the  force  of  motives  impreflbd, 
and  in  the.  diredtion  of  that  force. 

The  law  of  nature  refpeding  matter,  is 
grounded  upon  this  principle.  That  matter  is 
an  inert,  inadive  fubftance,  .which  does  not  ad; 
but  is  aded  upon ;  and  the  law  of  neceffity  muft 
be  grounded  upon  the  fuppofition.  That  an  in- 
telligent being  is  an  inert^  inadive  fubftance, 
which  does  not  ad,  but  is  aded  upon. 

Z  3  2.  Rational 


bring,  id  dTcrjf tiring  whierc'tbcife  is  a  right  an4 
t  wrong^^a:better  andia  fvn&rf^^:  alwiys  infalHbi}r 
adls  accbrdias^'tQ.'t&e.beftimDtiiiie^.  TJMS  indeed 
h  little  dfeiiiharx  (!an  >  idcritioal  >  proppfition  i  ^Fjor 
it>]fi-^'Cont]mdi£kioii  to  fay;  That  a  pecfdftrbeing 
dt>e»wbat  is  wooq[g«Dr.unfreaibQable»  fiat  toiajr^ 
tfaatbe'dodainxit  aiSiMfoeetyybecaiifb'fae.'jaiwaTk 
does. what  iSifaeP:,  i$  to. Ta^yiTilat'  the. proper ufe 
6f  liberty  deftroys  liberty, mxd; that  liberty  coat 
fitejcmlyidiit^iafcufei;/  ^y:::j::i:  \j  .  '  ..  :\ 
r\  'jPhe  moriil  peiAfticto  of, rthicc Deity  coafifti; 
tibt  in  hajv^ii}^.>n0:vpawe^l:cidail^^  as 

Barjpf- Aft K) : fjuiH>^  oftflbrvefli,.-. tlieire ;  ^OuWl.  bej.  liio 
;gtt)iiAd  to  tiuank^h^m  .for  biajgoodne^  tor^s  any 
nidre  fthan.forithis  •  etjerhiKy:  ^pr  iJovD^nfity  j.  .but 
bisi  jtnovat  .^fcrfe&ion  (JBi^ifle  ini  this^  tbat,  whea 
iie.bas  poww^t^l-dQ'ewcrjfitbing,  a  power  which 
^ailtiot  trc  rcfiflkai,  iie.exetts  that  .power  only  iti 
doing  what  is.wifett.Mid  beft.  To  l>e  fubjedl  to 
lieceflityris  tahaicc^'oo  poww  at  all;  for  power 
'and  neceffity  lire'  bppofites.  We  graht>:  there- 
^re;  that  motives  hare  influence,  fimilar  to  ithat 
i^f  i'advide^  or  perfiiafioa ;  bujt  this  influence  iis 
-fttitfi^ly'coiififtetai:  with  liberty,  and  indeed  fup- 
.p4^s  liberty:  ':  r  ■'■...: 

3.  Whether^ '  etcry  delibetato  aftion  muft  have 
g  mbtiV^,  depends  on  th^  meaning  we  put  upon 

the 
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the  word  deliberate.  .  .If,  l^y  a  deliberate  adion, 
we  mean  an  adUou  wherein'  motives  axe  weigh- 
ed, whkh  feems  to  be  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word,  furely;  there  inuft  be  motive^,  and  cpn^ 
trary  oaotives,  otherwise  they  could  not  be 
weighed.  But  if  a  deliberate  action  means  on- 
ly, as  it  commonly  does,,  an-  action  done  by  a 
cool  and  calm  determination  of  the  mind,  with 
forethought  and  will,  I  believe  there  are  innu- 
merable fuch  adlions  done  without  a  motive. 

This  mufl:  be  appealed  to  every  man's  con^ 
fcioufnefs,  .  I  do  many  trifling  adions  every  day, 
in  which,  upon  the  moil  careful  refledion,  I  -am 
confcious  of  no  motive  ;  and  to  fay  tliat  I  may 
be  influenced  by  a  motive  of  which  I  am  not 
confcious,'  is,  in  the  firft  place,  an  arbitrary  fup^ 
polition  without  any  evidence,  and  then,  it  is  to 
fay,  that  I  may  be  cooYinced  by  an  argumenj 
which  never  entered  into  my  thought.     . 

Cafes  frequently  occur,  in  which  an.  end,  thaf 
is  of  forae  importance,  may  be  anfwered  equally 
well  by  any  one  of  .feveral  different  means.  In 
fuch  cafes,  a  man  who  intends  the  end  finds  not 
the  leafl^  difficulty  in  taking  one  of  thefe  means, 
though  he  be  firmly  pcrfuaded,  that  it  has  no 
title  to  be  preferred  to.  any  of  the  others.  • 

To  fiiy  that  this  is  a  cafe  that  cannot  happen, 
is  to  contradid:  the  experience  of  jnankind ;  for 
furely  a  man  who  has  occufion  to  lay  out  a  fliil- 
ling,  or  a  guinea,  may  have  two  hundred  that 
are  of  equal  value,  both  tq  the  giver  and  to  the 

Z  4  receiver, 
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receiver,  any  one  of  which  will  anfwerhis  pur- 
pofe  equally  welL  Tafay,  that,  if  fach  a  cafe 
fliould  happen,  the  man  eould  not  execute  his 
purpofe,  is  ftiil  more  ridiculous,  though  it  have 
the  authority  of  fome  of  the  fchoolmen,  who  de- 
termined, that  the  afs,  between  two  equal  bun- 
dles of  hay,  would  ftand  ftill  till  it  died  pf  hun- 
ger. 

If  a  man  could  not  ad  without  a' motive,  he 
would  have  no  power  at  all ;  for  motives  are  not 
in  our  power  ;  and  he  that  has  not  power  over 
a  necefFary  mean,  has  not  power  over  the  end. 

That  an  adlion,  done  without  any  motive,  can 
neither  have  merit  nor  demerit,  is  much  infifted 
on  by  the  writers  for  neceffity,  atid  triumphant- 
ly, as  if  it  were  the  very  hinge  of  the  contro- 
yerfy.  I  grant  it  tq  be  a  felf-evjdent  propofir. 
lion,  and  I  know  no  author  that  evejr  dejiied  it. 

How  infignificant  foever,  in  moral  ^ftimation, 
the  adlions  may  l>e  which  are  done  without  any 
motive,  they  are  of  moment  in  the  queftion  con- 
cerning tporal  liberty.  For,  if  there  ever  was 
any  adion  of  this  kind,  motives  are  not  the  fole 
caufes  of  human  adlons.  And  if  we  have  the 
power  of  afting  without  a  motive,  that  power, 
joined  to  a  weaker  Imotive,  may  counterbalance 
a  ftronger. 

4.  It  can  never  be  proved.  That  when  there 
is  a  motive  on  one  fide  only,  that  motive  muft 
determine  the  adion. 

According 
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According  to  the  laws  of  reafoning,  the  proof 
is  incumbent  on  thofe  who  hold  the  affirmatiTC  ; 
and  I  have  ni^ver  feen  a  fhadow  of  argument^ 
which  does  not  take  for  granted  the  thing  in 
queftion,  to  wit,  that  motives  are  the  fole  caufes 
ofadlions. 

Is  there  no  fuch  thing  as  wilfokiersy  caprice 
or  obftinacy,  among  mankind  ?  If  there  be  not^ 
it  is  wonderful  that  thej  fhoiild  have  names  in 
all  languages.  If  there  be  fuch  things^  a  fingle 
motive,  or  even  many  motives,  may  be  rcfiiled* 

5,  When  it  is.  faid.  That  of  contrary  motives 
the  ftrongeft  always  prevails,  this  can  neither  be 
affirmed  nor  denied  with  onderftanding,  until 
we  know  diflinftly  what  is  meant. by  the  ftrong* 
eft  motive. 

I  do  not  find,  that  thofe  who  have  advanced 
this  as  a  felf-evident  asiom,  have 'ever  attempted 
to  explain  what  they  mean  by:  the  ftrongeflrimo- 
tive,  or  have  given  any  rule  .by  which  we  inay 
judge  which  of  two  motives  is  the  ftrongeft. 

How  (hall  we  know  whether  the  ftrongeft  mo- 
tive always  prevails,  if  we  know  not  which  is 
ftrongeft  ?  There  muft  be  fome  teft  by  which 
their  ftrength  is  to  be  tried«  fome  balance  in 
which  they  may  be  weighed,  other  wife,  to  fay 
that  the  ftrongeft  motive  always  prevails,  is  to 
fpeak  without  any  meaning.  We  muft  there- 
fore fearch  for  this  teft  or  balance,  fince  they 
who  have  laid  fo  much  ftrefs  upon  this  axiom, 
^ittve  left  us  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  its  mean- 

3  ing. 


ing.-j  i'gnuit/  that  when  the  cotitmiy  motives 
are  Oftbi^'iame  kind,  and  differ  only  in.  quan- 
tity^ it^^majr  be  eafy'to  fay  which  is  the  flrong^ 
eft;  ^ Thus iu. bribe jof  a  thoufand  pounds  is  a 
ftrong^  motive  than  a  bribe  of  a  hundred 
pounds.  But  when  the  motives  are  of  different 
Idndsi'asinbneij^. and,  fame,  duty  :and  worldly 
intertft;  health  land,  ftrength/  riches,  and  honour, 
by^'wtort: niierlUsQlcw^  jttdge  which  is;the  ftrcmg^ 

tft motive'?'  .:  :i--'  -.v"     ■:•.,:  ':: 

.£rt&er  we  'meafure  the  ili^agdi  of  motives, 
nierdy  hy  ■  their  •  Jxretialence, .  or .  by  foine  other 
ilanditvd  diftind'&omtfaeir  pceraleotice. 

'If  ^e  meaiftiTe  their  ftrengthinerely  by  their 
pltt^snJience,  and..byithe  ftron^ft  motive  mean 
only  the  motive  that  prevails,  it  will.be  true  in- 
SeiBd,tfaEt  the:Ilroiigeft  motive -piietviiik ;  but  the 
|vrtipafition  wilLi3eadfinticaI;uahd'nman  no  more 
"tfaHnltbatithe  Ilrodgeft^memib^isitheifirongeft 
inotiTv; .: JExom  this  furely  noxronclufioQ  c^n  be 

•dravifitu;:   '.'.»::.    ■  "*'r    ■;.. 

If  it  Ihouldbc  isid^  That. by  the  ftrength  of  a 
motiveisrnot  .meant  its  prqvalttnce^  but  ihe  caufe 
of  ii*' prevalence;;. that  we  meafure  the  caufe  by 
the  ^£6&y  and  JBrofai  the  fliperioirity  cf  the  ^fFedt 
'conclude  the  fiipeuority  of  the  caufe,-  as  we  con- 
dude.that  to  be  the  heavieft  weight  which  bears 
-down  the  fcale.':  I  arifwer,  That,  according  to 
this  explication  of  the  axiom,  it  takes  for  grant- 
ed that  motives  are  the  caufes,  and  the  fole  cau- 
ses of  actions.     Nothing  is  left  to  the  agent,  but 

to 
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to  be  a£ted  upcm  by  the  motives/  as  the  balance 
is  by  the  weights.-  The  axiom:  fuj^ofes^  Itbai: 
the  agent  -does  not  a6t,  but  is  ad:ed  upon  y  andy 
firom  tbis..&i|qppfition,  it  is  concliided  that  che 
does  nOtadL  This?^  to  reafoa  in.  a  circle^  oi^ 
rather  it  is  not  reafoning  but  begging  the.  qaer 

>  Contrary!  sKvotives  may  very' properly  be  coxa-» 
pared,  to  advocates!  pleading*  thei  opposite  fides.'^of 
a  caufe  at  the  bar.  It  wbalU  be  very  weak. tea^ 
fywtfg  tofayytbae  fuoh  MKftvotate  is  the^hloft 
|>oWerful  pleastteFy'  beoaufe':feiitence.was  given  pn 
hi;s^^  fide. '  Tbk3>  fentenCe  is  iu^the:  power  of  the 
judge;'  nbc of: 'the. -adPTocate:  iltis  equally  weak 
teafdning,  in  prdofiof  neeeDStty/  to  fay,  £icfi'a 
xibotiv^  prevailed^  "tberefbre  it  is  the  iiroogeft; 
fince  the  defenders  of  liberty  .maintain-that  the 
determination^  vi^as'  cnade  by  tike  i  man^  2  mdJ  not 
by- theimotive.  --/.i  :i  !.i:ri  -u  ^l.n.l  ;i:  j*  :v.  ■ 
r.iWe  are  therefdre  brought  to; this  iffue^-th^t 
unlefsfoihe  meafureof  the  :flirength  of.  motives 
can  be  found  -dillMd  from  their  pipevalence,  it 
•cannot  be  detevmioed,  whether  the  ftrongeft  mo« 
t ive  always  prevails^  or  not.  If  fuch  a  tneafure 
can  be  found  and  applied,  we  may  be  able  t^ 
judge  of  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  but  not  other- 
wife.  .•.,."•.  •       ,,    • 

£very  thing  that  can  be  called  a  motive,  is 
addreifed  either  to  the  animal  Or  to  the  tatidiiBl 
part  of  our  nature.  Motives  bf  the  former  kind 
are  common  to  us  with  the  brutes  j  thofe  of  the 

latter 
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Jattor  are  peculiar  to  rational  beings.    We  ihall 
beg^- leave,  for  diftindion's  fake,  to  call  the.  for- 
xxitr;  animal  motives,  and  the  latter,  rational.   . 
« iHonger  is  a  xnotiye..in;adog  to  eat ;  fo  is  it 
in  a  man.    According  to  the  llrength  of  the  ajx-t 

petite,  it  gives  ailronger  QTiaweaker  impuUe  to 

/ 

cat.  And  the  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  every 
other  appetite  aod  paffion.  Suefa  animal  motives 
give  an  smpulfe  to  the. agent;  to  which  he  yield? 
vvith  eafe  ;  and,  if  the  impulfe  be  ftrong,  it  can- 
not be  reiifted  witfaoat  an  effi>rt  which  requires 
a  greater  or  a  lefs  degree  of  felf-command.  Such 
XQotives  are  not  addrefled  to  the  rational  powers. 
Their  influence  is  immediately  upon  the  will. 
We  ..feel  their  influence,  and  judge  of  their 
itrength,i  by  the.c0nfcidus.iBSbrt  which  is  uecef- 
fary  to  refift.thcm.  u  :  i  .  ,: 
^  When  a  man  is  aded  upon  by. contrary  mo- 
tives of  this  kind,  he  finds  it  eafy  to  yield  to  the 
ilrdngeft.  They  are  like  two  forces  pufhing  him 
in  contrary  diredlions.  To  yield  to  the  ftrong- 
eftr  he  needs  only  to  .  be  pai&ve.  By  exerting 
his  own  forte,  he  may  refift;  but  this  requires 
un  effort  of  which  he  is  confcious.  The  ftrength 
of  motives  of*  this  kind  is  perceived,  not  by  our 
judgment;  but  by  our  feeling ;  and  that  is  the 
ftrongeft  of  contrary  motives,  to  which  he  can 
yield  with  eafe^  or  which  it  requires  an  efibrt  o^ 
felf-commaiid  to  refift ;  and  this  we  may  call 
the  nnimal  teft  of  the  ftrength  of  motives. 

•If 
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If  it  be  aiked^  \4rhether,  in  motives  of  this 
kind,  the  ftrohgeft'  always  prevails  ?  I  anfwpr. 
That  in  brute-aniimals  I  believe  it  does.  Theyr 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  felftcommand;  an 
appetite  or  paffion  in  them  is  overcome,  only  by 
a  ftronger  contrary  one.  On  this  account,  they 
are  not  accountable  for  their  adions,  nor  can 
they  be  the  fubjefts  of  law. 

But  in  men  who  are  able  to  exercife  their  ra- 
tional  powers,  and  have  any  degree  of  felf-com- 
mand,  the  ftrongeft  animal  motive  does  not  al- 
ways prevail.  The  flefh  does  not  always  prevail 
againft  the  fpirit,  though  too  often  it  does.  And 
if  men  were  neceflarily  determined  by  the  ftroug-. 
eft  animal  motive,  they  could  no  more  be  ac- 
countable, or  capable  of  being  governed  by  law, 
than  brutes  are. 

Let  us  next  confider  rational  motives,  to  which 
the  name  of  motive  is  more  commonly  and  more 
properly  given.  Their  influience  is  upon  the 
judgment,  by  convincing  us  that  fuch  an  a&ion 
ought  to  be  done,  that  it  is  our  duty,  or  condu- 
cive to  out  real  good,  or  to  fome  end  which  we 
have  determined  to  purfue. 

They  do  not  give  a  blind  impulfe  to  the  will 
as  animal  motives  do.  They  convince,  but  they 
do  not  impel,  unlefs,  as  may  often  happen,  tliey 
4Kxcite  fome  paffion  of  hope,  or  fear,  or  defire. 
Such  paffions  may  be  excited  by  convidion,  and 
may  operate  in  its.  aid  as  other  animal  motives 
do.     But  there  may  be  conviftion  without  paf» 
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fion;'and  tlie- convidion  of  what  we  ought  Tto 
do^  in  .order  to.  fome  end  which  we  have  judged' 
fit'ta  be  purlued,  is  what  I  call  a  rational  maiive\t 

Brutes,  I  think,  .cannot  be  influenced  b3r^fuch» 
motives.  They  have  not  the.  conception  of'  ought 
and'  ou^bi  nou  <  .Children  acquire  thefe  concep*^ 
tions  as  their  rational  powers '^vance;  andthe^r 
are  found  in  all  of  ripe  age,  who  have  thic  huK 
mail' Acuities. •' :'  ^       .      :  :  .! 

If  there  be  axij  competition  between  rttional 
motives,  it  is  evident,  that  the  ftrongcft,  in  the 
eye  of  reafon,  is  that  which  it  is  moil  our  duty 
and  our  real  happinefs  to  follow.  Our  duty  and 
our  real  happinefs  ^re  ends  which  are  infepa-s 
rable ;  and  they  aire  the  ends  which  every  man^ 
endowed  with  reafon,  is  confcious  he  ought  to 
purfue  in  preference  to  all  others.  This  we 
may  call  the  rational  tejl  of  the  flrength  of  mo- 
tives. A  motive  which  is  the  ftrongeft,  siccoifd^ 
ing  to  the  animal  teft,  may  be,  and  very  often 
}s>  the  weakeft  according  to  the  rational. 

The  grand  and  the  important  competition  of 
contrary  motives  is  between  the  animal,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  rational  on  the  other.  This 
is  the  conflid  between  the  fleih  and  the  fpiritj 
upon  the  event  of  which  the  charafter  of  men 
depends; 

If  it  be  afked,  which  of  thefe  is  the  ftrongefl^ 
Hiotive  ?  The  anfwer  is,.  That  the  firft  is  com^ 
monly  ftrongeft,  when  they  are  tried  by  the  ani- 
mal teft.    If  they  were  .not  fo^  human  life  would 

be 
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be  no  ftate.oftriaL    It  would  not  be  a  warfaitv 

nor  would  virtue  require  any*efibrt  or  fel£U:om* 
mand.  Norman  would  have  any  temptation  to 
do  wrong,*-  [But,  when  we  tty  the  contrary. nuw 
tivcs  by  the  rational  teft>  it  is  evident,  that  the 
rational  ingiive  is  always  theftrongeft.. 

And  now,  I:  think,  it  appears^  that  the  ftrong- 
eft  motive,  according  to  either  of  the  tefts  I  have 
mentioned,  docs  not  always  "prevail.  -  .  .'  ^ 

In  every  wife  and  virtuous:  a£lic»i,  the  motive 
that  prevails  is  the  ftrongeft,  according! to  the.raw 
tional  teft,  but  commonly  the  weakeft  aooGrrding- 
to  the  animal.  In  every  fdc^ifii,' and  in  every 
vicious  adion,  the^  motive  that  prevails  is'  com^ 
monly  the  ftrongeft  according  to  the  animal  tefty 
but  always  the  weakeft  according  to  the  rat ionaL 

6.  It  is  true,  that  we  reafon  from  men^  tno- 
tives  to  their  adlions,  and,  in  many  cafies,  with 
great  probability,  but  never  ^itb  abfolute  cer-. 
tainty.  And  to  infer  from  this,  that  men  are- 
neceffarily  determined  by  motives,  is  very  weak 
reafoning.  1     .  :  i 

For,' let  us  fuppofe,  for  a  moment,  that  men 
have  moral  liberty,  I  would  alk,  what  ufe  may 
they  be  expefted  to  make  of  this  liberty  ?  It 
may  furely  be  expeded,  that,  of  the  various  ac- 
tions , within  the  fphere  of  their  pow^r,  they 
will  choofe  what  pleafcs  them  moft  for  the  pre- 
fent,  or  what  appears  to  be  moft  for  their  real, 
though  diftant  good.  When  there  is  a  compe- 
tition between  thefc  mot iv*^  the  foolifh  will    - 
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prefer  prefent  gratification ;  the  wife,  the  great- 
er a;nd  more  diftaat  good. 

Now,  is  not  this  the  very  way  in  which  we 
fee  men  a(^?  Is  it  not  from  the  prefumption 
that  they  aft  in  this  way,  that  we.  reafon  from 
their  motives  to  their  aftions  ?  Surely  it  is.  Is 
it  not  weak  reafopxng,  therefore,  to  argue,  that 
men  have  not  liberty,  becaufe  they  aft  in  that 
very  way  in  which  they  would  aft  if  they  had 
liberty  ?  It  would  furely  be  more  like  reafon- 
ing,  to  draw  the  contrary  conclufion  from  the 
fame  premifes. 

7.  Nor  is  it  better  reafoniing  to  conclude,  that, 
if  men  are  not  aeceflarily  determined  by  mo« 
tives,  all  their  aftions  muil  be  capricious. 

To  relift  the  ftrongeil  animal  [motives  when 
duty  requires,  is  fo  far  from  be^ng  capricious, 
that  it  is,  in  the  higheft  degree,  wife  and  vit- 
tuous.  And  we  hope  this  is  often  done  by  good 
men. 

To  aft  againft  rational  motives,  muft  always 
be  fooliih,  vicious,  or  capricious.  And  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  are  too  many  fuch  aftions 
done.  But  is  it  reafonable  to  conclude,  that 
becaufe  lioerty  may  be  abufed  by  the  foolifh 
and  the  vicious,  therefore  it  can  never  be  put  to- 
its  proper  ufe,  which  is  to  aft  wifely  and  vir- 
tuoufly ? 

8.  It  is  equally  unreafonable  to  conclude. 
That  if  men  are  not  neceiTarily  determined  by 
motives,  rewards  and  punilhments  would  have 

no 
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no  effedt.  With  wife  men  they  will  have  their 
due  effed: ;  but  not  always  with  the  foolifh  and 
the  vicious. 

Let  us  coniider  what  effe&  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments  do  really^  and  in  fad^  produce,  and 
what  may  be  inferred  from  that  effed,  upon  each 
of  the  oppofite  fyftems  of  liberty  and  of  necef- 
fity. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  fad,  the  bed  and 
wifefl  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  are  often 
tranfgreiTed^  notwithftanding  the  rewards  and 
punifhments  that  are  annexed  to  them.  If  any 
man  Ihould  deny  this  fad,  I  know  not  how  to 
reafon  with  him. 

From  this  fad,  it  may  be  inferred  with  cer- 
tainty,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  neccflity,  That, 
in  every  inftance  of  tranfgreffion,  the  motive  of 
reward  or  punifliment  was  not  of  fufficient 
llrength  to  produce  obedience  to  the  law.  This 
implies  a  fault  in  the  lawgiver  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  fault  in  the  tranfgreffor,  who  ads  mecha^ 
nically  by  the  force  of  motives.  We  might  as 
well  impute  a  fault  to  the  balance,  when  it  does 
not  raife  a  weight  of  two  pounds  by  the  force  of 
one  pound. 

Upon  the  fiippofition  of  neceflity,  there  can 
be  neither  reward  nor  punifliment,  in  the  pro- 
per fenfe,  as  thofe  words  imply  good  and  ill  de- 
fert.  Reward  and  punifliment  are  only  tools 
employed  to  produce  a  mechanical  effed.    When 
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the  efFedl  is  not  produced^  the  tool  muft  be  unfit 
or  wrong  applied. 

Upon  the  fuppofition  of  liberty,  rewards  and 
punifliments  will  have  a  proper  effedl  upon  the 
wife  and  the  good  ;  but  not  fo  upon  the  foolifli 
and  the  vicious,  when  oppofed  by  their  animal 
pafiions  or  bad  habits ;  and  this  is  juft  what  wc 
fee  to  be  the  fadl.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  the 
tranfgreffion  of  the  law  implies  no  defedl  in  the 
law,  no  fault  in  the  lawgiver ;  the  fault  is  folely 
in  the  tranfgreflbr.  And  it  is  upon  this  fuppo- 
fition only,  that  there  can  be  either  reward  or 
pimiftimenty  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  words, 
becaufe  it  is  only  on  this  fuppofition  that  there 
can  be  good  or  ill  defert. 

CHAP.     V. 

Liberty  conjijlent  with  Government. 

WHEN  it  is  faid  that  liberty  would  make 
us  abfolutely  ungovernable  by  God  or 
man  ;  to  underftand  the  ftrength  of  this  conclu- 
fion,  it  is  neceflary  to  know  diftinftly  what  is 
meant  by  government.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
government,  very  different  in  their  nature.  The 
one  we  may,  for  diftindlion's  fake,  call  mechani- 
cal government,  the  other  moral.  The  firfl:  is 
the  government  of  beings  which  have  no  adive 
power,  but  are  merely  paflive  and  afted  upon  ; 
the  fecond,  of  intelligent  and  adive  beings. 

An 
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An  inftance  of  mechanical  government  may 
be.  That  of  a  mafter  or  commander  of  a  fliip  at 
fea.     Suppofing  her  fkilfully  built,  afid  furnifh- 
ed   with  every  thing  proper  for  tht  deftined 
voyage,  to.  govern  her  properly  for  this  purpofe 
requires  rtnich  art  and  attention :  And,  as  evety 
art  has  its  rules,  or  laws,  fo  hats  this.     Biit  by 
whom  are  thofe  laws  to  be  obeyed,  or  thofe  rules 
obferved  ?  not  by  the  (hip,  furely,  for  fhe  is  an 
inaftive  being,  but  by  thfe  governor.     A  failor 
may  fay  that  fhe  does  not  obey  the  rudder  j  and 
he  has  a  diftindl  meaning  when  he  fays  fo,  and 
is  perfedly  underftood.     But  he  means  not  obe- 
dience in   the   proper,   but  in  a  metaphorical 
fenfe  :  For,  in  the  proper  fenfe,  the  Ihip  can  no 
more  obey  the  tudder,  than  flie  can  give  a  com- 
mand.   Every  motion,  both  of  the  fhip  and  rud- 
der, is  exadly  proportioned  to  the  force  impref- 
fed,  and  in  the  direction  of  that  force.     The 
fhip  never  difdbeys  the  laws  of  motion,  even  in 
the  metaphorical  fenfe  ;  and  they  arc  the  only 
laws  Ihe  can  be  fubjeft  to. 

The  failor,  perhaps,  curfes  her  for  not  obey- 
ing the  rudder  ;  but  this  is  not  the  voice  of  rea- 
^  fon,  but  of  paffion,  like  that  of  the  lofing  game- 
fter,   when  he  curfes  the  dice.     The  fliip  is  as 
innocent  as  the  dice. 

Whatever  may  happen  during  the  voyage, 
whatever  may  be  its  ifTue,  the  fhip,  in  the  eye 
of  reafon,  is  neither  an  object  of  approbation 
nor  of  blame  ;  becaufe  fhe  does  not  a(^,  but  is 
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adted  upon.  If  the  material,  in  any  part,  be 
faulty  ;  Who  put  it  to  that  ufe  ?  If  the  form ; 
Who  made  it  ?  If  the  rules  of  navigation  were 
not  obferved  ;  Who  tranfgreffed  them  ?  If  a 
florm  occafioned  any  difafter,  it  was  no  more 
in  the  power  bf  the  fhip  than  of  the  mailer. 

Another  inftance  to  illuftrate  the  nature  of 
mechanical  government  may  be.  That  of  the 
man  who  makes  and  exhibits  a  puppet-lhow. 
The  puppets,  in  all  their  diverting  gefticulations, 
do  not  move,  but  are  moved  by  an  impulfe  fe- 
cretly  conveyed,  which  they  cannot  refift.  If 
they  do  not  play  their  parts  properly,  the  fault 
is  only  in  the  maker  or  manager  of  the  ma- 
chinery.  Too  much  or  too  little  force  was  ap- 
plied, or  it  was  wrong  diredted.  No  reafonable 
man  imputes  either  praife  or  blame  to  the  pup- 
pets, but  folely  to  their  maker  or  their  gover- 
nor. 

If  we  fuppofe  for  a  moment,  the  puppets  to 
be  endowed  with  underftanding  and  will,  but  - 
without  any  degree  of  adlive  power,  this  will 
make  no  change  in  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ment :  For  underftanding  and  will,  without 
foQ^e  degree  of  adive  power,  can  produce  no 
effedl.  They  might,  upon  this  fuppofition,  be 
called  intelligent  machines  ;  but  they  would  be 
machines  ftill,  as  much  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of 
motion  as  inanimate  matter,  and  therefore  inca- 
pable of  any  other  than  mechanical  govern- 
ment. 

Let 
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Let  US  next  confider  the  nature  of  moral  go- 
vernment. This  is  the  government  of  perfons 
who  have  reafoh  and  aftive  power,  and  have 
laws  prefcribed  to  them  for  their  condud,  by  a 
legiflator.  Their  obedience  is  obedience  in  the 
proper  fenfe;  it  mull  therefore  be  their  own  ait 
and  deed,  and  confequently  they  mull  have 
power  to  obey  or  to  difobey.  To  prefcribe  laws 
to  them  which  they  have  not  power  to  obey,  or 
'to  require  a  fervice  beyond  their  power,  would 
be  tyranny  and  injiillice  in  the  highell  degree. 

When  the  laws  are  equitable,  and  prefcribed 
by  jull  authority,  they  produce  moral  obligation 
in  thofe  that  are  fubjedl  to  them,  and  difobc- 
dience  is  a  crime  deferving  punilhment.  But  if 
the  obedience  be  impoflible ;  if  the  tranfgref- 
fion  be  neceflary ;  it  is  felf-evideht,  that  there 
can  be  no  moral  obligation  to  what  is  impoflible, 
that  there  can  be  no  crime  in  yielding  to  neccf-  • 
fity,  and  that  there  can  be  no  jullice  in  punilh- 
ing  a  perfon  for  what  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
avoid.  Thefe  are  firft  principles  in  morals,  and, 
to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  as  felf-evident  as 
the  axioms  of  mathematics.  The  whole  fcience 
of  morals  mull  Hand  or  fall  with  them. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  both  of 
mechanical  and  of  moral  government,  the  only 
kinds  of  government  I  am  able  to  conceive,  it  is 
cafy  to  fee  how  far  liberty  or  neceflity  agrees 
with  either. 
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On  the  one  hand,  I  acknowledge  that  neceffi- 
ty  agrees  perfcftly  with  mechanical  governmentt 
This  kind  of  government  is  ,moft  perfedl  when 
the  governor  is  the  fole  agent ;  every  thing  done 
is  the  doing  of  the  governor  only.  The  praife 
of  every  thing  well  done  is  his  folely  ;  and  his 
is  the  blame  if  there  be  any  thing  ill  done,  be- 
caufe  he  is  the  fole  agent* 

It  is  true  that,  in  common  language,  praife  or 
difpraife  is  often  metaphorically  given  to  the 
wprk ;  but,  in  propriety,  it  belongs  folely  to  the 
author.  Every  workman  underftands  this  pcr- 
feftly,  and  takes  to  himfelf  very  juftly  the  praife 
or  difpraifp  of  his  own  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  lefs  evident,  that, 
on.  the  fuppofition  of  neceffity  in  the  governed, 
there  can  be  no  moral  government.  There  can 
be  neither  wifdom  nor  equity  in  prefcribing 
laws  that  cannot  be  obeyed.  There  can  be  nq 
.  moral  obligation  upon  beings  that  have  no  ac- 
tive power.  There  can  be  no  crime  in  not  do- 
ing what  it  was  impofl^ble  to  do  ;  noi^  can  there 
be  juftice  iq  puniftiing  fuch  omiflion. 

If  we  apply  thefe  theoretical  principles  to  the 
kinds  of  government  which  do  aftually  exift, 
whether  human  or  divine,  we  fhall  find  that, 
^mong  men,  even  mechanical  government  is  im- 
perfect. 

Men  do  not  make  the  matter  they  work  upon, 
Jts  various  kinds,  and  the  qualities  belonging  to 
pacjh  kind,  are  the  work  of  Qod.     The  laws  of 

nature. 
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nature,  to  which  it  is  fubjeft,  are  the  work  of 
God.  The  motions  of  the  atmofphere  and  of 
the  fea,  the  heat  and  cold  of  the  air,  the  rain 
and  wind,  which  are  ufeful  inftruments  in  mod 
human  -operations,  are  not  in  our  power.  So 
that,  in  all  the  mechanical  productions  of  men, 
the  work  is  more  to  be  afcribed  to  God  than  to 
man. 

Civil  government  among  men  is  a  fpecies  of 
moral  government,  but  imperfed:,  as  its  law- 
givers and  its  judges  are.  Human  laws  may  be 
unwife  or  unjuft  ;  human  judges  may  be  partial 
or  unlkilfuL  But  in  all  equitable  civil  govern- 
ments, the  maxims  of  moral  government  above 
mentioned,  are  acknowledged  as  rules  which 
ought  never  to  be  violated.  Indeed,  the  rules 
of  juftice  are  fo  evident  to  all  men,  that  the 
moft  tyrannical  governments  profefs  to  be  guid- 
ed by  them,  and  endeavour  to  palliate  what  is 
contrary  to  them  by  the  plea  of  neceffity. 

That  a  man  cannot  be  under  an  obligation  to 
what  is  impoffible ;  that  he  cannot  be  criminal 
in  yielding  to  neceffity,  nor  juftly  punifhed  for 
what  he  could  not  avoid,  are  maxims  admitted, 
in  all  criminal  courts,  as  fundamental  rules  of 
juftice. 

In  oppofition  to  this,  it  has  been  faid  by  fome 
of  the  moft  able  defenders  of  neceffity.  That 
human  laws  require  no  more  to  conftitute  a 
crime,  but  that  it  be  voluntary;  whence  it  is 
inferred,  that  the  criminality  confifts  in  the  de^ 
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termination  of  the  wiU,  whether  that  determi- 
nation be  free  or  neceffary.  This,  I  think  in- 
deed, is  the  only  poflible  plea  by  which  crimi- 
nality can  be  made  confident  with  neceflity; 
and  therefore  it  defcrves  to  be  confidered. 

I  acknowledge  that  a  crime  mud  be  volunta* 
ry  ;  for,  if  it  be  not  voluntary,  it  is  no  deed  of 
the  man,  nor  can  be  juftly  imputed  to  him  ;  but 
it  is  no  lefs  neceflary  that  the  criminal  have  mo- 
ral liberty.  In  men  that  are  adult,  and  of  a 
found  mind,  this  liberty  is  prefumed.  But  in 
every  cafe  where  it  cannot  be  prefumed,  no  cri- 
minality is  imputed,  even  to  voluntary  adlions. 

This  is  evident  from  the  following  inftances  : 
Firji^  The  a&ions  of  brutes  appear  to  be  volun- 
tary ;  yet  they  are  never  conceived  to  be  crimi- 
nal, though  they  may  be  noxious.  Secondly^ 
Children  in  nonage  afl:  voluntarily,  but  they 
are  not  chargeable  with  crimes.  Tbirdfy,  Mad- 
men have  both  underdanding  and  will,  but  they 
have  not  moral  liberty,  and  therefore  are  not 
chargeable  with  crimes.  Fourthly ^  Even  in  men 
f hat  are  adult,  and  of  a .  found  mind,  a  motive 
that  is  thought  irrefiftible  by  any  ordinary  de- 
gree  of  felf- command,  fuch  as  the  rack,  or  the 
dread  of  prefent  death,  either  exculpates,  or  ve- 
ry much  alleviates  a  voluntary  a6lion>  which,  in 
other  circumdances,  would  be  highly  criminal ; 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  motive  were  ab- 
folutely  irrefidible,  the  exculpation  would  be 
pomplete.     So  far  is  it  from  being  true  in  itfelf, 

or 
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or  agreeable  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind, 
that  the  criminality  of  an  action  depends  folely 
upon  its  being  voluntary. 

The  government  of  brutes,  fo  far  as  they  are 
fubjed:  to  man,  is  a  fpecied  of  mechanical  go* 
vernment,  or  fomething  very  like  to  it,  and  has 
no  refemblance  to  moral  government.  A^  in- 
animate matter  is  governed  by  our  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  which  (Jon  hath  given  to  the 
various  produdions  of  nature,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  nature  which  he  hath  eila- 
bliftied ;  fo  brute-animals  are  governed  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  natural  inftinds,  appetites,  af- 
fedions  and  paffiorts,  which  God  hath  given 
them.  By  a  Ikilful  application  of  thcfe  fprings 
of  their  adlions,  they  may  be  trained  to  many 
habits  ufeful  to  man.  After  all,  we  find  that, 
from  caufes  unknown  to  us,  not  only  fome  fpe- 
cies,  but  fome  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
are  more  tradable  than  others. 

Children  under  age  are  governed  much  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  moft  fagacious  brutes.  The 
opening  of  their  intelledual  and  moral  powers, 
which  may  be  much  aided  by  proper  inftruc- 
tion  and  example,  is  that  which  makes  them,  by 
degrees,  capable  of  moral  government. 

Reafon  teaches  us  to  afcribe  to  the  Supreme 
Being  a  government  of  the  inanimate  and  inac- 
tive part  of  his  creation,  analogous  to  that  me- 
chanical government  which  men  exercife,  but 
infinitely  more  perfed.     This,  I  think,  is  what 

we 
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we  call  God's  natural  government  of  the  uni- 
verfc.  In  this  part  of  the  divine  government, 
whatever  is  done  is  God's  doing.  He  is  the 
fole  caufe,  and  the  fole  agent,  whether  he  aft 
immediately,  or  by  inftruments  fubordiriate  to 
him  ;.  and  his  will  is  always  done :  For  inftru- 
ments are  not  caufes,  they  are  not  agents,  though 
we  fometimes  improperly  call  them  fo. 

It  is  therefore  no  lefs  agreeable  to  reafon,  than 
to  the  language  of  holy  writ,  to  impute  to  the 
Deity  whatever  is  done  in  the  natural  world. 
When  we  fay  of  any  thing,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  Nature,  this  is  faying  that  it  is  the  work  of 
God,  and  can  have  no  other  meaning. 

The  natural  world  is  a  grand  machine,  con- 
trived, made,  and  governed  by  the  wifdom  and 
power  of  the  Almighty  :  And  if  there  be  in 
this  natural  world,  beings  that  have  life,  intel- 
ligence, and  will,  without  any  degree  of  a&ive 
power,  they  can  only  be  fubjedJ:  to  the  fame  kind 
of  mechanical  government.  Their  determina- 
tions, whether  we  call  them  good  or  ill,  muft  be 
the  aftions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  much  as 
the  produdions  of  the  earth  :  For,  life,  intelli- 
gence, and  will,  without  adive  power,  can  do 
nothing,  and  therefore  nothing  can  juftly  be  im- 
puted to  it. 

This  grand  machine  of  the  natural  world,  dif- 
plays  the  power  and  wifdom  of  the  artificer. 
But  in  it,  there  can  be  no  difplay  of  moral  attri- 
butes, which  have  a  relation  to  moral  con  dud 

in 
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in  his  creatures,  fuch  as  juftice  and  equity  in  re- 
warding or  punifhing,  the  love  of  virtue  and  ab- 
horrence of  wickednefs :  For,  as  every  thing  in 
it  is  God's  doing,  there  can  be  no  vice  to  be  pu^ 
nifhed  or  abhorred,  no  virtue  in  his  creatures  to 
be  rewarded. 

According  to  the  fy ftem  of  neceflGity,  the  whole 
univerfe  of  creatures  is  this  natural  world  ;  and 
of  every  thing  done  in  it,  God  is  the  fole  agent. 
T^iere  can  be  no  moral  government,  nor  moral 
obligation.  Laws,  rewards,  and  punifhments, 
are  only  mechanical  engines,  and  the  will  of  the 
lawgiver  is  obeyed  as  much  when  his  laws  are 
tranfgrefled,  as  when  they  are  obferved.  Such 
muft  be  our  notions  of  the  government  of  the 
world,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  neceffity.  It 
muft  be  purely  mechanical,  and  there  can  be  no 
moral  government  upon  that  hypothefis. 

Let  us  confider,  6n  the  other  hand,  what  no- 
tion of  the  divine  government  we  are  naturally 
led  into  by  the  fuppofition  of  liberty. 

They  who  adopt  this  fyftem  conceive,  that  in 
that  fmall  portion  of  the  ujiiverfe  which  falls  un- 
der our  view,  as  a  great  part  has  no  aftive  power, 
but  moves,  as  it  is  moved,  by  neceffity,  and 
therefore  muft  be  fubjedl  to  a  mechanical  go- 
vernment, fo  it  has  pleafed  the  Almighty  to  be- 
ftow  upon  fome  of  his  creatures,  particularly  up- 
on man,  fome  degree  of  aftive  power,  and  of 
reafon,  to  diredl  him  to  the  right  ufe  of  his 
power. 

What 
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What  conncftion  there  may  be,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  between  itafon  and  aftive  power,  we 
ktiow  not.  But  wie  fee  evidently  that,  as  reafon 
without  adive  power  can  do  nothing,  fo  adive 
power  without  reafon  has  no  guide  to  diredl  it 
to  any  end. 

Thefe  two  conjoined  make  moral  liberty, 
which,  in  how  fmall  a  degree  foever  it  is  pdflef- 
fed,  raifes  man  to  a  fuperior  rank  in  the  crea- 
tion of  God.  He  is  not  merely  a  tool  in  the 
hand  of  the  mafter,  but  a  fervaht,  in  the  proper 
fenfe,  who  has  a  certain  truft,  and  is  accountable 
for  the  difcharge  of  it.  Within  the  fphere  of  his 
power,  he  has  a  fubordinate  dominion  or  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  may  be  faid  to  be  made  af- 
ter the  image  of  God,  the  Supreme  Governor. 
But  as  his  dominion  is  fubordinate,  he  is  under 
a  moral  obligation  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  it,  as 
far  as  the  reafon  which  God  hath  given  him  can 
diredk  him.  When  he  does  fo,  he  is  a  juft  ob-.^ 
je6l  of  moral  approbation  ;  and  no  lefs  an  objed: 
of  difapprobation  and  juft  puniftiment  when  he 
abufes  the  power  with  which  he  is  intrufted. 
And  he  muft  finally  render  an  account  of  the 
talent  committed  to  him,  to  the  Supreme  Gover- 
nor and  righteous  Judge. 

This  is  the  moral  government  of  God,  which, 
far  from  being  inconfiftent  with  liberty,  fuppofes 
liberty  in  thofe  that  are  fubjed:  to  it,  and  can 
extend  no  farther  than  that  liberty  extends ;  for 
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accountablenefs  can  no  more  agree  with  neceffi- 
ty  than  light  with  darknefs. 

It  ought  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  as  ac- 
tive power  in  man,  and  in  every  created  being, 
is  the  gift  of  God,  it  depends  entirely  on  his 
pleafure  for  its  exiftence,  its  degree  and  its  con- 
tinuance, and  therefore  can  do  nothing  which 
he  does  not  fee  fit  to  permit. 

Our  power  to  ad  does  not  exempt  us  from  be- 
ing afted  upon,  and  reftrained  or  compelled  by 
a  fuperior  power ;  and  the  power  of  God  is  al- 
ways fuperior  to  that  of  man. 

It  would  be  great  folly  and  prefumption  in  us 
to  pretend  to  know  all  the  ways  in  which  the 
government  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  carried  on, 
and  his  purpofes  accomplifhed  by  men,  ading 
freely,  and  having  different  or  oppofite  purpofes 
inHheir  view.  For,  as  the  heavens  are  high 
above  the  earth,  fo  are  his  thoughts  above  our 
thoughts,  and  his  ways  above  our  ways. 

That  a  man  may  have  great  influence  upon 
the  voluntary  determinations  of  other  men,  by 
means  of  education,  example  and  perfuafion,  is 
a  fadt  which  mull  be  granted,  whether  we  adopt 
the  fyftem  of  liberty  or  qeceflity.  How  far  fuch 
determinations  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  per- 
fon  who  applied  thofe  means,^  how  far  to  the  per- 
fon  influenced  by  them,  we  know  not,  but  God 
knows,  and  will  judge  righteoufly. 

But  what  I  would  here  obferve  is,  That  if  a 
man  of  fuperior  talents  may  have  fo  great  in- 
fluence 
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fluence  over  the  adlions  of  his  fellow- creatures, 
without  taking  away  their  liberty,  it  is  furely 
reafonable  to  allow  a  much  greater  influence  of 
the  fame  kind  to  him  who  made  man.  Nor  can 
it  ever  be  proved,  that  the  wifdom  and  power  of 
the  Almighty  are  infufficicnt  for  governing  free 
agents,  fo  as  to  anfwer  his  purpofes. 

He  who  made  man  may  have  ways  of  govern- 
ing his  determinations,  confiftent  with  moral  li- 
berty, of  which  we  have  no  conception.  And 
he  who  gave  this  liberty  freely,  may  lay  any  re- 
ftraint  upon  it  that  is  neceflary  for  anfwering  his 
wife  and  benevolent  purpofes.  The  juftice  of 
his  government  requires,  that  his  creatures  fliould 
be  accountable  only  for  what  they  have  received, 
and  not  for  what  was  never  intrufted  to  them. 
And  we  are  fure  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  eartli 
will  do  what  is  right. 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears,  that,  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  of  neceffity,  there  can  be  no  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  univerfe.  Its  government  muft 
be  perfedly  mechanical,  and  every  thing  done 
in  it,  whether  good  or  ill,  muft  be  God's  doing ; 
and  that,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  liberty,  there 
may  be  a  perfedl  moral  government  of  the  uni- 
verfe, confiftent  with  his  •accomplifliing  all  his 
purpofes,  in  its  creation  and  government. 

The  arguments  to  prove  that  man  is  endowed 
with  moral  liberty,  which  have  the  greateft 
weight  with  me,  are  three  :  Firjl^  Becaufe  he 
has  a  natural  conviction  or  belief,  that,  in  many 

cafes. 
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cafes,  he  afts  freely  ;  fecondly^  Becaufe  he  is  ac- 
countable ;  and,  thirdly,  Becaufe  he  is  able  to 
profecute  an  end  by  a  long  feries  of  means  a- 
dapted  to  it. 

C  H  A  P.    VI. 

Firjl  Argument. 

WE  have,  by  our  conftitution,  a  natural 
conviftion  or  belief  that  we  aft  freely  : 
A  convidlion  fo  early,  fo  univerfal  and  fo  necef- 
fary  in  moft  of  our  rational  operations,  that  it 
mull  be  the  refult  of  our  conftitution,  and  the 
work  of  him  that  made  us. 

Some  of  the  moft  ftrenuous  advocates  for  the 
doftrine  of  neceffity  acknowledge,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  aft  upon  it.  They  fay  that  we  have 
a  natural  fenfe  or  conviftioii  that  we  aft  freely, 
but  that  this  is  a  fallacious  fenfe. 

This  doftrine  is  diflionourable  to  our  Maker, 
and  lays  a  foundation  for  univerfal  fcepticifm. 
It  fuppofes  the  Author  of  our  being  to  have 
given  us  one  faculty  on  purpofe  to  deceive  us, 
and  another  by  which  we  may  detcft  the  falla- 
cy, and  find  that  he  impofed  upon  us. 

If  any  one  of  our  natural  faculties  be  falla- 
cious, there  can  be  no  reafon  to  truft  to  any  of 
them  ;  fdr  he  that  made  one  made  all. 

The  genuine  diftate  of  our  natural  faculties 
is  the  voice  of  God,  no  lefs  than  what  he  reveals 

from 
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from  heaven ;  and  to  fay  that  it  ^  is  fallacious  is 
to  impute  a  lie  to  the  God  of  truth. 

If  candour  and  veracity. be  not  an  effential 
part  x)f  moral  excellence,  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  moral  excellence,  nor  any  reafon  to  rely  on 
the  declarations  and  promifc$  of  the  Almighty. 
A  man  may  be  tempted  to  lie,  but  not  without 
being  confcious  of  guilt  and  of  meannefs.  Shall 
we  impute  to  the  Almighty  what  we  cannot  im- 
pute to  a  man  without  a  heinous  affront  ? 

Faffing  this  opinion,  therefore,  as  ihockihg  to 
an  ingenuous  mind,  and,  in  its  confequences, 
fubverfive  of  all  religion,  all  morals  and  all 
Imowledge,  let  us  proceed  to  confider  the  evi- 
dence of  our  having  a  natural  convidion  that 
we  have  fonie  degree  of  active  power. 

The  very  conception  or  idea  of  aftive  power 
mull  be  derived  from  fomething  in  our  own 
conftitution.  It  is  impoffible  to  account  for  it 
otherwife.  We  fee  events,  but  we  fee  not  the 
power  that  produces  them.  We  perceive  one 
event  to  follow  another,  but  we  perceive  not  the 
chain  that  binds  them  together.  The  notion  of 
power  and  caufation,  therefore,  cannot  be  got 
from  external  objeds. 

Yet  the  notion  of  caufes,  and  the  belief  that 
every  event  muft  have  a  caufe  which  had  power 
to  produce  it,  is  found  in  every  human  mind  fo 
firmly  eftabliftied,  that  it  cannot  be  rooted  out. 

This  notion  and  this  belief  muft  have  its  ori- 
gin from  fomething  in  our  conftitution ;  and 

that 
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that  it  is  natural  to  maoi  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations. 

1.  We  are  conlcious  of  many  voluntary  exer- 
tions, fome  eafy,  others  more  difficult,  fome  re^ 
quiring  a  great  effort.  Thefe  are  exertions  of 
power.  And  though  a  man  may  be  unconfcious 
of  his  power  when  he  does  not  exert  it,  he  muft 
have  both  the  conception  and  the  belief  of  it^ 
when  he  knowingly  and  willingly  exerts  it,  with 
intention  to  produce  fome  ef&6L 

2.  J}eliberation  about  an  adion  of  moment, 
whether  we  (hall  do  it  or  not,  implies  a  convic- 
tion that  it  is  in  our  power.  To  deliberate 
about  an  end,  we  mult  be  convinced  that  the 
means  are  in  our  power ;  and  to  deliberate  about 
the  means,  we  muit  be  convinced  that  we  have 
power  to  choofe  the  moft  proper. 

3.  Suppofe  our  deliberation  brought  to  an 
iflue,  and  that  we  refolve  to  do  what  appeared 
proper.  Can  we  form  fuch  a  refolution  or  pur- 
pofe,  without  jany  convidion  of  power  to  exe- 
cute it  ?  No ;  it  is  impoffible.  A  man  cannot 
refolve  to  lay  out  a  fum  of  money,  which  he 
neither  has,  nor  hopes  ever  to  have. 

4.  Again,  when  I  plight  my  faith  in  ^Ay  pro- 
mife  or  contrad,  I  mud  believe  that  I  (hall  have 
power  to  perform  what  I  promife.  Without 
this  perfuafion,  a  promife  would  be  downright 
fraud. 

There  is  a  condition  implied  in  every  promife, 

if  we  livCf  and  if  God  continue  with  ns  the  power 
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which  he  bath  given  us.  Our  convidion,  there- 
fore, of  this  power  derogates  not  in  the  leaft 
from  our  depencjenjce  upon  God.  The  rudeit 
favage  is  taught  by  nature  to  admit  this  condir- 
tion  in  all  promifes,  whether  it  be  exprefled  or 
not.  For  it  is  a  didate  of  common  fenfe,  that 
we  can  be  under  no  obligation  to  do  what  it  is 
impoffible  for  us  to  do. 

If  we  ad:  upon  the  fyftem  of  neceffity,  there 
xnuft  be  another  condition  implied  in  all  delibe- 
ration, in  every  refolution,  and  in  every  pro- 
mife  i  and  that  i3,  if  wejball  he  willing.  But 
the  will  not  being  in  pur  power,  we  cannot  en- 
gage for  it. 

If  this  condition  be  underftood,  as  it  muft  be 
undefftood  if  we  ad  upon  the  fyftem  of  necefli^ 
ty,  there  can  be  no  deliberation  or  refolutiori, 
nor  any  obligation  in  a  promife.  A  man  might 
as  well  deliberate,  refolve  and  promife,  upon  the 
adions  of  other  men  as  upon  his  own. 

It  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  we  have  a  convic- 
tion of  power  in  other  men,  when  we  advife,  or 
pierfuade,  or  command,  or  conceive  them  to  be 
under  obligation  by  their  promifes. 

5.  Is  it  poffible  for  any  man  tQ  blame  himfelf 
for  yielding  to  neceffity  ?  Then  he  may  blame 
himfelf  for  dying,  or  for  being  a  man.  Blame 
fuppofes  a  wrong  ufe  of  power ;  and  when  a  man 
does  as  well  as  it  was  poffible  for  him  to  dp, 
1/eherein  is  he  to  be  blamed  ?  Therefore  all  con- 
YJdion  pf  wrong  condud,  ail  remorfe  and  felf- 
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condemnation,  imply  a  convidion  of  our  power 
to  have  done  better.  Take  away  this  convidlion, 
and  there  may  be  a  fenfe  of  mifery,  or  a  dread 
af  evil  to  come,  but  there  can  be  no  fenfe  of 
guilt,  or  refolution  to  do  better. 

Many  who  hold  the  dodlrine  of  neceffity,  dif- 
own  thefe  confequences  of  it,  and  think  to  evade 
them.  To  fuch  they  ought  not  to  be  imputed ;  but 
their  infeparable  connexion  with  that  dodrine 
appears  felf-evident :  And  therefore  fome  late 
patrons  of  it  have  had  the  boldnefs  to  avow 
them.  "  They  cannot  accufe  themfelves  of  ha- 
'*  ving  done  any  thing  wrong  in  the  ultimate 
"  fenfe  of  the  words.  In  a  ftridt  fenfe,  they  have 
"  nothing  to  do  with  repentance,  confeffion  and 
**  pardon,  thefe  being  adapted  to  a  fallacious 
"  view  of  things.*! 

Thofe  who  can  adopt  thefe  fentiments,  may 
indeed  celebrate,  with  high  encomiums,  the 
great  and  glorious  doBrine  of  neceffity.  It  reftores 
them,  in  their  own  conceit,  to  the  ftate  of  inno- 
cence. It  delivers  them  from  all  the  pangs  of 
guilt  and  remorfe,  and  from  all  fear  about  their 
future  condud,  though  not  about  their  fate. 
They  may  be  as  fecure  that  they  Ihall  do  no- 
thing wrong,  as  thofe  who  have  finilhed  their 
courfe.  A  dodrine  fo  flattering  to  the  mind  of 
a  finner,  is  very  apt  to  give  ftrength  to  weak  ar- 
guments. 

After  all,  it  is  acknowledged  by  thofe  who 
boaft  of  this  glorious  dodrine,  "  That  every 
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**  man,  let  him  ufe  what  efforts  he  can,  will  ne- 
"  ceffarily  feel  the  fentiments  of  fhame,  remorfe, 
"  and  repentance,  and,  opprefied  with  a  fenfe  of 
"  guilt,  will  have  recourfe  to  that  mercy  of 
**  whiqh  he  ftands  in  need." 

The  meaning  of  this  feems  to  me  to  be.  That 
although  the  dodlrine  of  neceffity  be  fupported 
by  invincible  arguments,  and  though  it  be  the 
moft  confolatory  doctrine  in  the  world ;  yet  no 
man,  in  his  molt  ferious  moments,  when  he  fids 
himfelf  before  the  throne  of  his  Maker,  can  pof- 
fibly  believe  it,  but  muft  then  neceflarily  lay 
afide  this  glorious  dodrine,  and  all  its  flattering 
confequences,  and  return  to  the  humiliating  con- 
vidion  of  his  having  made  a  bad  ufe  of  the  power 
which  God  had  given  him. 

If  the  belief  of  our  having  aftive  power  be  ne* 
ceflarily  implied  in  thofe  rational  operations  we 
have  mentioned,  it  mud  be  coeval  with  our  rea- 
fon  ;  it  muft  be  as  univerfal  among  men,  and  as 
neceffary  in  the  conduct  of  life,  as  thofe  opera- 
tions are. 

We  cannot  recoUeft  by  memory  when  it  be- 
gan. It  cannot  be  a  prejudice  of  education,  or 
of  falfe  philofophy.  It  muft  be  a  part  of  our 
conftitution,  or  the  neceffkry  refult  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  therefore  the  work  of  God. 

It  refembles,  in  this  refpcft,  our  belief  of  the 
cxiftence  of  a*  material  world;  our  belief  that 
thofe  we  converfe  with  are  living  and  intelligent 
beings ;  ovir  belief  that  thofe  things  did  really 

happen 
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happen  which  we  diftiofUy  remember,  and  our 
belief  that  we  continue  the  fame  identical  per- 
fons. 

We  find  difficulty  in  accounting  for  out  belief 
of  thefe  things ;  and  fome  Philofophers  think, 
that  they  have  difcovered  good  reafons  for 
throwing  it  off.  But  it  fticVs  fail,  and  the  great- 
eft  fceptic  finds,  that  he  muft  yield  to  it  in  his 
pradiice,  while  he  wages  war  with  it  in  fpecu- 

lation. 

« 

If  it  be  objeded  to  this  argument,  That  the 
belief  of  our  afting  freely  cannot  be  implied  in 
the  operations  we  have  mentioned,  becaufe  thofe 
operations  are  performed  by  them  who  believe 
that  we  are,  in  all  our  adions,  governed  by  ne- 
ceffity*  The  anfwcr  to  this  obje<^ion  is^  That 
men  in  their  pradice  may  be  governed  by  a  be- 
lief which  in  fpeculation  they  rejed. 

However  flrange  and  unaccountaible  this  may 
appear,  there  are  many  well  known  inftances  of 
it. 

I  knew  a  man  who  Was  as  much  convinced  as 
any  man  of  the  folly  of  the  popular  belief  of  ap- 
paritions in  the  dark,  yet  he  could  not  fleep  in  a 
room  alone,  nor  go  alone  into  a  room  in  the 
dark.  Can  it  be  faid,  that  his  fear  did  not  im« 
ply  a  belief  of  danger  ?  This  is  impoflible.  Yet 
his  philofophy  convinced  him,  that  he  was  in  iio 
more  danger  in  the  dark  when  alone,  than  with 
company.  / 
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Here  an  unreafonable  belief,  which  was  ifiere- 
ly  a  prejudice  of  the  nurfery,  ftuck  fo  faft  as  to 
govern  his  condud:,  in  oppofition  to  his  fpeculai- 
tive  belief  as  a  Philofpher  and  a  man  of  fenfe. 

There  are  few  pei?fons  who  can  look  down 
from  the  battlement  of  a  very  high  tower  with- 
out fear,  while  their  reafon  convinces  them  that 
they  are  m  no  more  danger  than  when  ftanding 
upon  the  ground. 

There  have  been  perfons  who  profeffed  to  be- 
lieve that  there  i«  no  diftinftion  between  virtue 
and  vice,  yet  in  th^ir  pradice  they  refented  in- 
juries, and  efteemedr  noble  and  virtuous  actions. 

There  have  been  fceptics  who  profeffed  to  dif- 
believe  their  fenfes,.  and  every  human  faculty ; 
but  no  fceptic  was  ever  known,  who  did  not,  in 
pradice,  pay  a  regard  to  his  fenfes  and  to  hi« 
other  faculties. 

There  are  fome  poi-nts  of  belief  fo  neceffary, 
that,  without  them,  a  man  would  not  be  the  be- 
ing which  God  made  him.  Thefe  may  be  op^ 
pofed  in  fpeculation,  but  i^  is  impoffible  to  root 
them  out.  In  a  fpeculative  hour  they  feem  to 
vanifh,.  but  in  pradice  they  refume  their  autho- 
rity. This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  of  thofe  who 
Jiold  the  dodrine  of  neceffityy  and  yet  aft  as  if 
they  were  free.  ;    . 

.*This  natural  convidlion  of  fo'me   degree  of 

power  in  ourfelves  and  in  other  men,  refjpedls 

voluntary  aftions  only.    For  as  all  our  power  is 

.  direded  by  our  will,  we  can  form  no  conception 

of 
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bf  power,  properly  fo  called,  that  is  not  under 
the  diredion  of  will.  And  therefore  our  exet- 
tions,  our  deliberations^  our  purpofes,  our  pro- 
mifes,  are  only  in  things  that  depend  upon  our 
will.  Our  advices,  exhortations,  and  commands^ 
are  only  in  things  that  depend  upon  the  will 
of  thofe*  to  whom  they  are  addreffed.  We  im- 
pute no  guilt  to  ourfelves,  nor  to  others,  in  things 
where  the  will  is  not  concerned. 

But  it  deferves  our  notice,  that  we  do  not  con- 
ceive every  thing,  without  exception,  to  be  in  a 
man's  power  which  depends  upon  his  will. 
There  are  many  exceptions  to  this  general  rule* 
The  moft  obvious  of  thefe  I  fhall  mention,  be- 
caufe  they  both  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  rule,  and 
are  of  importance  in  the  queftion  concerning  the 
liberty  of  mkn. 

In  the  rage  of  madnefs,  men  are  abfolutely 
deprived  of  the  power  of  felf-government.  They 
adl  voluntarily,  but  their  will  is  driven  as  by  a 
tempeft,  which,  in  lucid  intervals,  they  refolve 
to  oppofe  with  all  their  might,  but  are  overcome 
when  the  fit  of  madnefs  returns. 

Idiots  are  like  men  walking  in  the  dark,  who 
cannot  be  faid  to  have  the  power  of  choofing 
their  way,  becaufe  they  cannot  diftinguifh  the 
good  road  from  the  bad.  Having  no  light  in 
their  underftanding^  they  mull  either  fit  ftill,  or 
be  carried  on  by  fome  blind  impulfe. 

Between  the  darknefs  of  infancy,  which  is 
equal  to  that  of  idiots,  and  the  maturity  pf  rea- 

B  b  4  fon^ 
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fon,  there  is*  a  long  twilight,  which,  by  infea* 
fible  degrees,  advances  to  the  perfedl  day. 

In  this  period  of  life,  man  has  but  little  of  the 
power  of  felf-govemment.  His  adions,  by  na*- 
tare,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  fociety,  are  in  the 
power  of  others  more  than  in  his  own.  His  fol- 
ly and  indiicretion,  his  levity  and  inconftancy, 
are  confidered  as  the^ult  of  youth,  rather  than 
of  the  man.  We  confider  him  as  half  a  man  and 
half  a  child,  and  expe&  that  each  by  turns 
ihould  play  its  part  He  would  be  thought  a 
fevere  and  unequitable  cenfor  of  manners,  who 
required  the  fame  cool  deliberation,  the  fame 
Heady  condudb,  and  the  fame  maftery  over  him- 
felf  in  a  boy  of  thirteen,  as  in  a  man  of  thirty. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  That  violent  anger  is  a 
Ihort  fit  of  madnefs.  If  this  be  literally  true  in 
any  cafe,  a  man,  in  fuch  a  fit  of  paffion,  cannot 
be  faid  to  have  the  command  of  himfelf.  If  real 
madnefs  could  be  proved,  it  muft  have  the  efFe(9; 
of  madnefs  while  it  lafts,  whether  it  be  for  an 
hour  or  for  life.  But  the  madnefs  of  a  fliort  fit 
of  paflion,  if  it  be  really  madnefs,  is  incapable 
of  proof ;  and  therefore  is  not  admitted  in  hu- 
man tribunals  as  an  exculpation.  And,  I  be- 
lieve, there  is  no  cafe  where  a  man  can  fatisfy 
his  own  mind  that  his  paffion,  both  in  its  begin- 
ning and  in  its  progrefs,  was  irrefiftible.  The 
Searcher  of  hearts  alone  knows  infallibly  what 
allowance  is  due  in  cafes  of  this  kind. 

But 
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fiut  a  violent  paifioQ,  though  it  may  not  be  in e- 
fillible»  is  difficult  to  be  refitted :  And  a  man,  fure«» 
Iji  has  not  the  fame  power  over  himlelf  in  paC* 
fion,  as  when  he  is  cooL  Ofi  this  account  it  is 
allowed  by  all  men  to  alleviate,  when  it  cannot 
exculpate ;  and  has  its  weight  in  criminal  courts, 
as  well  as  in  private  judgment. 

It  ought  likewife  to  be  obferved.  That  he  who 
has  accuftomed  himfelf  to  reftrain  his  paflions, 
enlarges  by  habit  his  power  over  them,  and  con- 
fequently  over  himfelf.  When  we  confider  that 
a  Canadian  favage  can  acquire  the  power  of  de- 
fying death,  ia  its  moft  dreadful  forms,  and  of 
braving  the  mc;^  exquifite  torment  for  many 
long  hours,  without  lofing  the  command  of  him- 
felf i  we  may  learn  from  this^  that,  in  the  con- 
iUtution  of  human  nature,  there  is  ample  fcope 
for  the  enlargement  of  that  power  of  felf-com- 
mand^  without  which  there  can  be  no  virtue  nor 
magnanimity. 

There  are  cafes,  however,  in  which  a  man's 
voluntary  adions  are  thought  to  be  very  little, 
if  at  all,  in  his  power,  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  motive  that  impels  him.  The  mag- 
nanimity of  a  hero,  or  of  a  martyr,  is  not  ex- 
peded  in  every  man,  and  on  all  occalions. 

If  a  man  trufted  by  the  government  with  a  fe- 

* 

cret,  which  it  is  high  treafon  to  difclofe,  be  pre- 
vailed upon  by  a  bribe,  we  have  no  mercy  for 
him,  and  hardly  allow  the  greatefl  bribe  to  be 
any  alleviation  of  his  crime^ 

But, 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  fecret  be  ex- 
torted by  the  rack,  or  by  the  dread  of  prefent 
death,  we  pity  him  more  than  we  blame  him, 
and  would  think  it  fevere  and  unequitable  to 
condemn  him  as  a  traitor^ 

What  is  the  reafon  that  all  liieri  agree  in  con- 
demning this  man  as  a  traitor  in  the  firft  cafe/ 
and  in  the  laft^  either  exculpate  hiiii^  or  think 
his  fault  greatly  alleviated  ?  If  he  afted  necef- 
farily  in  both  cafes,  compelled  by  an  irreliftible 
'  motive,  I  can  fee  no  reafon  why  we  fliould  not 
pafs  the  fame  judgment  on  both. 

But  the  reafon  of  thefe  different  judgments  is 
evidently  this,.  That  the  love  of  money,  and  of 
what  is  called  a  man's  intereft,  is  a  cool  motive, 
which  leaves  to  a  man  the  entire  power  over 
himfelf :  But  the  torment  of  the  rack,  or  the 
dread  of  prefent  death,  are  fo  violent  motives, 
that  men,  who  have  not  uncommon  ftrength  of 
mind,  are  not  matters  of  themfelves  in  fuch  a 
iituation,  and  therefore  what  they  do  is  not  im- 
puted, or  is  thought  lefs  criminal. 

If  a  man  telift  fuch  niotives,  we  admire  his 
fortitude,  and  think  his  eondudl  heroical  rather 
than  human.  If  he  yields,  we  impute  it  to  hu- 
man frailty,  and  think  him  rather  to  be  pitied 
than  feverely  cenfured. 

Inveterate  habits  are  acknowledged  to  dimi- 
ni(h  very  confiderably  the  power  a  man  has  over 
himfelf.  Although  we  may  think  him  highly 
blameable  in  acquiring  them,  yet,  when  they 

are 
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ate  confirmed  to  a  certain  degree,  we  confider 
him  as  no  longer  mafter  of  himfelf,  and  hardly 
reclaimable  without  a  miracle. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  the  power  which  we  are 
led,  by  common  fenfe,  to  afcribe  to  man,  refpedls 
his  voluntary  adlions  only,  and  that  it  has  vari- 
ous limitations  even  with  regard  to  them.  Some 
aftions  that  depend  upon  our  will  are  eafy, 
others  very  difficult,  and  fome,  perhaps,  beyond 
our  power.  In  different  men,  the  power  of  felf- 
government  is  different,  and  in  the  fame  man  at 
different  times.  It  may  be  diminifhed,  or  per- 
haps lofl,  by  bad  habits  j  it  may  be  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  good  habits. 

Thefe  are  fadls  attefled  by  experience,  and 
fupported  by  the  common  judgment  of  man- 
kind. Upon  the  fy flem  of  liberty,  they  are  per- 
fedtly  intelligible  ;  but,  I  think,  irreconcileable 
to  that  of  necelfity  ;  for.  How  can  there  be  art 
eafy  and  a  difficult  in  adlions  equally  fubjeft  to 
neceffity  ?  or,  How  can  power  be  greater  or  lefs^^ 
increafed  or  diminifhed,  in  thofe  who  have  no 
power  ? 

This  natural  convidlion  of  our  ading  freely, 
which  is  acknowledged  by  many  who  hold  the 
dodlrine  of  neceffity,  ought  to  throw  the  whole 
burden  of  proof  upon  that  fide  :  For,  by  this, 
the  fide  of  liberty  has  what  lawyers  call  a  jus 
quajitum^  or  a  right  of  ancient  pofTeffion,  which 
ought  to  fland  good  till  it  be  overturned.  If  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  we  always  ad  from  ne- 
ceffity, 
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ceffity,  there  is  no  need  of  arguments  on  the 
other  fide,  to  convince  us  that  we  are  free 
agents. 

To  lUuftrate^  this  by  a  fimilar  cafe :  If  a  Phi- 
lofopher  would  perfuade  me,  that  my  fellow-^ 
men  with  whom  I  converfe,  are  not  thinking  in- 
telligent beings,  but  mere  machines,  though  I 
might  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  arguments  againft  this 
ilrange  opinion,  I  fliould  think  it  reafonable  to 
hold  the  belief  which  nature  gave  me  before  I 
was  capable  of  weighing  evidence,  until  convin« 
cing  proof  is  brought  againil  it. 

CHAP.    VII. 

Second  Argument. 

THAT  there  is  a  real  and  eflential  diftindion 
between  right  and  wrong  condudl,  between 
juft  and  unjuft ;  that  the  molt  perfed  moral  rec- 
titude is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  Deity ;  that  man 
is  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  capable  of  ac- 
ting right  and  wrong,  and  anfwerable  for  his 
condud  to  him  who  made  him,  and  afiigned 
him  a  part  to  ad  upon  the  ftage  of  life ;  are 
principles  proclaimed  by  every  man's  confci- 
ence  j  principles  upon  which  the  fyftems  of  mo- 
rality and  natural  religion,  as  well  as  the  fyftem 
of  revelation,  are  grounded,  and  which  have 
been  generally  acknowledged  by  thofe  who  hold 
contrary  opinions  on  the  fubjed  of  human  liber- 
ty- 
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ty.    I  (hall  therefore  here  take  them  for  grant- 
ed. 

Thefe  principles  afford  an  obvious,  and,  I 
think,  an  invincible  argument,  that  man  is  en- 
dowed with  moral  liberty. 

Two  things  are  implied  in  the  notion  of  a 
iqoral  and  accountable  being ;  underllanding  and 
aftive  power. 

Firjl^  He  muft  underftand  the  law  to  which 
he  is  bound,  and  his  obligation  to  obey  it.  Mo- 
ral obedience  muft  be  voluntary,  and  muft  re- 
gard the  authority  of  the  law.  I  may  command 
my  horfe  to  eat  when  he  hungers,  and  drink 
when  he  thirfts.  He  does  fo ;  but  his  doing  it 
is  no  mord  obedience.  He  does  not  underftand 
my  command,  and  therefore  can  have  no  will  to 
obey  it.  He  has  not  the  conception  of  moral 
obligation,  and  therefore  cannot  a6l  from  the 
convidion  of  it.  In  eating  and  drinking,  he  is 
^  moved  by  his  own  appetite  only,  and  not  by  my 
authority. 

Brute-animals  are  incapable  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, becaufe  they  have  not  that  degree  of  un- 
derftanding  which  it  implies.  They  have  not 
the  conception  of  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  of  obli- 
gation to  obey  it,  and  therefore,  though  they 
may  be  noxious,  they  cannot  be  criminal. 

Man,  by  his  rational  nature,  is  capable  both 
of  underftanding  the  law  that  is  prefcribed  to 
him,  and  of  perceiving  its  obligation.  He  knows 
what  it  is  to  be  juft  and  honeft,  to  injure  no 

man. 
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man,  and  to  obey  hi3  Maker,  From  his  confti«- 
tution,  he  has  an  immediate  conviftion  of  his 
obligation  to  thefe  things.  He  has  the  approba- 
tion of  his  confcience  when  he  adts  by  thefe 
rules  ;  and  he  is  confcious  of  guilt  and  demerit 
when  he  tranfgrefles  them.  And,  without  this 
knowledge  of  his  duty  and  his  obligation,  he 
would  not  be  a  moral  and  accountable  being. 

Secondly f  Another  thing  implied  in  the  notion 
of  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  is  power  to 
do  what  he  is  accountable  for. 

That  no  man  can  be  under  a  moral  obligation 
to  do  what  it  is  impoffible  for  him  to  do,  oir  to 
•  forbear  what  it  is  impoffible  for  him  to  forbear, 
is  an  axiom  >as  felf-^vident  as  any  in  mathema- 
tics. It  cannot  be  contradided,  without  over- 
ti^rning  all  notion  of  moral  obligation  ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  exception  to  it,  when  it  is  rightly 
underftood. 

Some  moralifts  have  mentioned  what  they 
conceive  to  be  an  exception  to  this  maxim.  The 
exception  is  this.  When  a  man,  by  his  own  fault, 
has  difabled  himfelf  from  doing  his  duty,  hi^ 
obligation,  they  fay,  remains,  though  he  is  now 
unable  to  difcharge  it.  Thus,  if  a  man  by  fump- 
tuous  living  has  become  bankrupt,  bis  inability 
to  pay  his  debt  does  not  take  away  his  obliga^ 
tion. 

To  judge  whether,  in  this  and  fimilar  cafes, 
th^re  be  any  exception  to  the  axiom  above  men- 
[  tioned,  they  muft  be  ^ated  accurately. 

No 
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No  doubt  a  man  is  highly  criminal  in  living 
above  his  fortune,  and  his  crime  is  greatly  ag-r 
gravated  by  the  circumilance  of  his  being  there- 
by unable  to  pay  his  juft  debt.  .  Let  as  fuppofe, 
therefore,  that  he  is  puniflied  for  this  crime  as 
much  as  it  deferves ;  that  his  goods  are  fairly 
diilributed  among  his  creditors,  and  that  one 
half  remains  unpaid  :  Let  us  fuppofe  alfo,  that 
he  adds  no  new  crime  to  what  is  paft,  that  he 
becomes  a  new  man,  and  not  only  fupports  him* 
felf  by  honefl.  induftry,  but  does  all  in  his  power 
to  pay  what  he  ftill  owes, 

I  would  now  alk.  Is  he  further  punijQiable, 
and  really  guilty  for  not  paying  more  than  he 
is  able  ?  Let  every  man  confult  his  confcience, 
and  fay  whether  he  can  blame  this  man  for  not 
doing  more  than  he  is  able  to  do.  His  guilt  be- 
fore his  bankruptcy  is  out  of  the  queftion^  as  he 
has  received  the  punifhment  due  for  it.  But 
that  his  fubfequent  conduct  is  unblameable,  eve- 
ry man  muil  allow;  and  that,  in  his  prefent 
ilate,  he  is  accountable  for  no  more  than  he  is 
able  to  do.  His  obligation  is  not  cancelled,  it 
returns  with  his  ability,  and  can  go  no  farther. 

Suppofe  a  failor,  employed  in  the  navy  of  his 
country,  and  longing  for  the  eafe  of  a  public 
bofpital  as  an  invalid,  to  cut  off  his  fingers,  fo  as 
to  difable  him  from  doing  the  duty  of  a  failor  ; 
he  is  guilty  of  a  great  crime ;  but,  after  he  has 
been  punifhed  according  to  the  demerit  of  his 
crime^  will  his  captain  infill  that  he  (hall  fi:itl  do 

the 
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the  duty  of  a  failor  ?  Will  he  oommcuid  him  to 
go  aloft  when  it  is  impoffible  for  him  to  do  it, 
and  punifh  himas  guilty  of  difobedience  ?  Sure* 
ly  if  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  juftice  and  in- 
juftice,  this  would  be  unjuft  and  wanton  cruelty. 

Suppofe  a  fervanty  through  negligence  and  in-* 
attention,  miftakes  the  orders  given  him  by  his 
mafter,  and,  from  this  miftake,  does  what  he  was 
ordered  not  to  do.  It  is  commonly  faid  that 
culpable  ignorance  does  not  excufe  a  &ult: 
This  decifion  is  inaccurate,  bccaufe  it  does  not 
ihew  where  the  fault  lies :  The  fault  was  folely 
in  that  inattention,  or  negligence,  which  was 
the  occafion  of  his  miftake :  There  was  no  fub* 
fequent  fault. 

This  becomes  evident,  when  we  vary  the  cafe 
fo  far  as  to  fuppofe,  that  he  was  unavoidably  led 
into  the  miftake  without  any  fault  on  his  part. 
His  miftake  is  now  invincible,  and,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  moralifts,  takes  away  all  blame ;  yet 
this  new  cafe  fuppofes  no  change,  but  in  the 
caufe  of  his  miftake.  His  fubfequent  con- 
dud  was  the  fame  in  both  cafes.  The  fault 
therefore  lay  folely  in  the  negligence  and  inat- 
tention which  was  the  caufe  of  bis  miftake. 

The  axiom.  That  invincible  ignorance  takes 
away  all  blame,  is  only  a  particular  cafe  of  the 
general  axiom,  That  there  can  be  no  moral  ob- 
ligation to  what  is  impoftible ;  the  former  is 
grounded  upon  the  latter,  and  can  have  no  other 
foundation.   ^ 
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I  fhall  put  only  one  cafe  more,  Suppofe  that 
B  man,  by  excefs  and  intemperance,  has  entirely 
deftroyed  his  rational  facufties,  fo  as  to  have  be- 
come perfedly  mad  or  idiotical ;  fuppofe  hi'm 
forewarned  of  his  danger,  and  that,  though  he 
forefaw  that  this  muft  be  the  confequence,  he 
went  on  ftill  in  his  vcrtminal  indulgence,  A 
greater  crime  can  hardly  be  fuppofed,  or  more 
deferving  of  fevere  puttifhment?  Suppofe  him 
puniflied  as  he  deferves ;  will  it  be  faid,  that  the 
duty  of  a  man  is  incumbent  upon  him  now, 
when  he  has  not  the  faculties  of  a  man,  or  that 
he  incurs  new  guilt  when  he  is  not  a  moral 
agent  ?  &irely  we  may  as  well  fuppofe  a- plant, 
or  a  dod  of  earth,  to  be  a  fubjeft  of  moral  duty. 

The  decifions  I  have  given  of  thefe  cafes,  are 
grounded  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of 
morals,  the  mod  immediate  dilates  of  con- 
fcience.  If  thefe  principles  are  given  up,  all- 
moral  reafoning  is  at  an  eqd,  and  no  diftindlion 
is  left  between  what  is  JAift  and  what  is  unjuft. 
And  it  is  evident,  that  none  of  thefe  cafes  fup- 
nlllies  any  exception  to  the  axiom  above  men- 
tioned. No  moral  obligation  can  be  co'nfiftent 
with  impoffibility  in  the  performance, 

Adive  power,  therefore,  is  neceflarily  implied 
in  the  very  notion  of  a  moral  accountable  being. 
And  if  man  be  fuch  a  being,  he  muft  have  a 
degree  of  active  power  proportioned  to  the  ac- 
count he  is  to  make.  He  may  have  a  model  of 
perfeftion  fet  before  him  which  he  is  unable  to 
•    Vol.  III.  C  c  reach; 
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reach ;  but,  ^  if  he  does  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power,  this  is  all  he  can  be  anfwerable  for.  To 
incur  guilt,  by  not  going  beyond  his  power,  is 
impoffible. 

What  was  faid,  in  the  firft  argument,  of  the 
limitation  of  our  , power,  adds  much  ftrength  to 
the  prefent  argument.  A  man's  power,  it  was 
obferved,  extends  only  to  his  voluntary  aftions, 
and  has  maoy  limitations,  even  with  refpe£l  to 
them. 

His  r^ccountablenefs  has  the- fame  extent  and 
(he  fame  limitations. 

In  the  rage  of  madnefs  he  has  no  power  over 
himfelf,  neither  is  he  accountable,  or  capable  of 
moral  obligation.  In  ripe  age  man  is  account- 
able in  a  greater  degree  than  in  non-age,  becaufe 
his  power  over  himfelf  is  greater.  Violent  paf- 
iions,  and  violent  motives  alleviate  what  is  done 
through  their  influence,  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  they  diminifti  the  power  of  refiftance. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  perfeft  correfpondence 
between  power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  moral  ob- 
ligation and  accountablenefs,  on  the  other. 
They  ^ot  only  correfpond  in  general,  as  they  re- 
fpeft  voluntary  adions  only,  but  every  limita- 
tion of  the  firft  produces  a  correfponding  limi- 
tation of  the  two  laft.  This,  indeed,  amounts 
to  nodiing  more  than  that  maxim  of  common 
fenfe,  confirmed  by  Divine  authority,  That  to 
w.hom  much  is  given,  of  him  much  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Th9 
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The  fum  of  this  argument  is.  That  a  certain 
degree  of  adive  power  is  the  talent  which  God 
hath  given  to  every  rational  accountable  creature, 
and  of  which  he  will  require  an  account.  If 
man  had  no  power,  he  would  have  nothing  to 
account  for.  All  wife  and  all  foolifh  condqd,  all 
virtue  and  vice,  confift  in  the  right  ufe  or  in  tte 
abufe.of  that  power  which  God  hath  given  us. 
If  man  had  no  power,  he  could  neither  be  wife 
nor  foolifti,  virtuous  nor  vicious. 

If  we  adopt  the  fyftem  of  neceffity,  the  terms 
moral  obligation  and  nccountabletwfsy  praife  and 
blame^  merit -2^^  demerit,  jujlicc  and  inju/iice^  re^ 
ward  and  punijhment^  wifdom  and  folly ,  virtue 
and  vicey  ought  to  be  difufed,  or  to  have  new 
meanings  given  to  them  when  they  are  ufed  in 
religion,  in  morals,  or  in  civil  government ;  for 
upon  that  fyftem,  there  can  be  no  fuch  things 
as  they  have  been  always  ufed  to  fignify. 


CHAP,    VIIL 

Third  Argument. 

THAT  man  has  power  over  his  own  aftions 
and  volitions  appears,  becaufe  he  is  ca- 
pable of  carrying  on,  wifely  and  prudently,  a 
fyftem  of  conduft,  which  he  has  before  concei- 
ved in  his  mind,  and  refolved  to  profecute. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that,  among  the  various 
characters  of  men,  there  have  beenfomc,  who, 

C  c  2  after 
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•  after  they  came  to  years  of  underftanding,  deli- 

*berately  laid  down  a  plan  of  condudl, .  which 

they  refoLved  to  purfue  through  life;  and  that 

of  thefe,  fome  have  fteadily  purfued  the  end 

they  had  in  view,  by  the  proper  means, 

It'is  of  no  confecjuenc^  in  this  argument,  whe- 
ther.one  has  inade  th^*  beft  choice  of  his  main 
end  or  pot ;  whether  his  fend  be  riches,  or  power, 
or  fame,  or  the  approbation  of  his  Maker.   I  fup- 
pofe  only,  that  he  has  prudently  and  fteadily 
purfued  it ;  tjbat,  in  a  long  courfe  of  deliberate 
a£tions,  he  Kas  taken  the  means  that  appeared 
moil  conducive  to  his  end,  and  avoided  whatever 
might  crofs  it...  .  .         . 

'  That  fuch  conduft  in  a  man  demonftrates  a 
.certain  degree  of. wifdom  and  underftanding,  no 
man  ever  doubted  ;  and,  I  fay,  it  demanft rates, 
.with  equal  force,  a  certain  degree  of  power  over 
his  voluntary  determinations. 

This  will  appear  evident,  if  we  confider,  that 
underftanding  without  power  may  projedl,  but 
can  execute  nothing.  A  regular  plan  of  conduft, 
as  it  cannot  be  contrived  without  underftanding, 
fo  it  cannot  be  carried  into  execution  without 
power  ;  and,  therefore,  the  execution^  as  an  ef- 
feft,  demonftrates,  with  equal  force^  both  power 
and  underftanding  in  tjie  caufef  Every  indicar 
tion  of  \^^jfdorn,  taken,  froni  the  effed,  is  equally 
an  indic^tip^i  p.f  ppvyer  to  execute  what  wii- 
,4om  .planne4»  r-And,  if  we  have  any  evidence, 
th^t  the  ^j^J^^p^  which  formed  the  plan  is  in  th? 

man. 
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man,  we  have  the  very: fame. evidence,  that  the 
power  which  Executed  it  is  in  him  alfo. 

In  this  argument,  we  reafon  'from  the  fame 
principles,  as  in  demonftrating  the  being  and 
perfedlions  of  the  Firft  Caufe  of  all  things. 

The  effeds  we  obf^ptf  ve  in  the  coUrfe  of  xiattire 
require  a  caufe.  EfFedls  wjfely  adapted  to  an 
end,  require  a  wife  caufe.  Every  indication  of 
the  wifdom  of  the  Creator  is  equally  an  indica- 
tion of  his  power.  His  wifdom  appears  only  in 
the  works  done  by  his  power  5  for.  wifdom  with- 
out power  may  fpeculate^  but  it  cannot  aft  ;  it 
may  plan,  but  it  cannot  execute  its  plans* 

The  fame  reafoning  we  apply  to  tl^  works  of 
men.  In  a  (lately  palace  we  fee  the  wifdom  of 
the  architeft.  His  wifdom  contrived  it,  and  wif- 
dom could  do  no  more.  The  execution  requi- 
red, iboth  a  diftinft  conception  of  the-  plan^  and 
power  to  operate  according  to  that  plan* 

Let  us  apply  thefe  principles  to  the  fuppofi- 
tion  we  have  made,  That  a  man,  in  a  long  courfe 
of  conduft,  has  determined  and  afted  prudently* 

« 

in  the  profecution  of  a  certain  end.  If  the  man 
had  both  the  wifdom  to  plan  this  courfe  of  con- 
duft, and  that  power  over  his  own  adjti^ons  that 
was  neceflary  to  carry  it  into  execution,  he  is  a 
free  agent,  and  ufcd  his  liberty,  in  this  inftance, 
with  underftanding. 

But  if  all  his  particular  determinations,  which 
concurred  in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  were 
produced,  not  by  himfe^f,  but  by  fome  caufe 

C  c  3  afting 
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atSting  ncceflarily  upon  him,  then  there  is  no  evi- 
dence left  that  he  contrived  this  plan,  or  that  he 
everifpent  a  thought  about  it. 

The  caufe  that  diredled  all  thefe  detecmina- 
tions  fo  wifely,  whatever  itwbs,  muft  be  a  wife 
and  intelligent  caufe ;  it  fnuft'  have  undtfr^ftdod 
the  plan,  and  have  intended  the  execution  of  it. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  all  this  courfe  of  determi- 
nations was  produced  by -motives ;  motives  fure- 
ly  have  not  underftanding  to  conceive  a  plan, 
and  intend  its  execution.  We  riiuft  therefore 
go  back  beyond  motives  to  fome  intelligent  be- 
ing  who  had  th6  power  of  arranging  thofe  mo- 
tives, and  applying  them,  in  their  proper  order 
and/eafon,  fo  as  to  bring  about  the  end.  * 

This  iniellijgent  being  muft  have  underftood 
the  plan,  and  intended  to  execute  it.  If  this  be 
fo,  as  the  man  had  no  hand  in  the  execution,  we 
have  not  any  evidence  leift,  that  he  had  any  hand 
in  the  contrivance,  or  even  that  he  is  a  thinking 
being. 

•  If  we  can  believe,  that  an  exteniive  feries  of 
means  may  confpire  to  promote  an  end  without 
a  caufe  that  intended  the  end,  and  had  power  to 
choofe  and  apply  thofe  means  for  the  purpofe, 
we  may  ias  well  believe,  that '  this  world  was 
made  by  a  fortuitous  conbourfe  of  atoms,  with- 
out an  intelligent  and  powerful  caufe. 

If  a  lucky  concourfe  of  motives  could  produce 
the  conduct  of  an  Alexander  or  a  Julius  Cje- 
SAR,  no  reafon  can  be  given  why  a  lucky  con- 
courfe 
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courfe  of  atoms  might  not  produce  the  planetary 
fyftem. 

If,  therefore,  wife  condudl:  in  a  man  demon- 
ftrates  that  he  has  fome  degree  of  wifdom,  it 
demonftrates,  with  equal  force  and  evidence, 
that  he  has  fome  degree  of  power  over  his  own 
determinations. 

All  the  reafon  we  can  aflign  for  believing  that 
our  fellow- men  think  and  reafon;  is  grounded 
upon  their  aftions  and  fpeeches.  If  they  are  not 
the  caufe  of  thefe,  there  is  no  reafon  left  to  con- 
clude that  they  think  and  reafon. 

Des  Cartes  thought  that  the  human  body  is 
merely  a  mechanical  engine,  and  that  all  its  mo- 
tions and  adions  are  produced  by  mechanifm. 
If  fuch  a  machine  could  be  made  to  fpeak  and 
to  aft  rationally,  we  might  indeed  conclude  with 
certainty,  that  the  maker  of  it  had  both  reafon 
and  aftive  power ;  but  if  we  once  knew,  that  all 
the  motions  of  the  machine  were  purely  mecha- 
nical, we  fhould  have  no  reafon  to  conclude  that 
the  man  had  reafon  or  thought,    * 

The  conclufion  of  this  argument  is.  That,  if 
the  adtions  and  fpeeches  of  other  men  give  us 
fufficient  evidence  that  they  are  reafonable  br- 
ings, they  give  us  the  fame  evidehce,  and  the ' 
fame  degree  of  evidence,  that  they  are  free  a- 
gents. 

There  is  another  conclufion  that  may  he 
drawn  from  this  reafoning,  which  it  is  proper 
to  mention. 

C  c  4  Suppofe 
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Suppofe  a  fatalift,  rather  than  give  up  the 
fcheme  of  neceffity,  Ihould  acknowledge  that  he 
has  no  evidence  that  there  is  thought  and  reafon 
in  any  of  his  fellow-men,  and  that  they  may  be 
mechanical  engines  for  all  that  he  knows ;  he 
will  be  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  there  muft 
be  active  power,  as  well  as  underftanding,  in  the 
maker  of  thofe  engines,  and  that  the  Firft  Caufe 
is  a  free  agent.  We  have  the  fame  reafon  to 
believe  this,  as  to  believe  his  exiftence  and  his 
wifdom.  And,  if  the  Deity  ads  freely,  every 
argument  brought  to  prove  that  freedom  of  ac* 
tion  is  impoffible,  muft  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  Firft  Caufe  gives  us  evidence  of  his  power 
by  every  effed  that  gives  us  evidence  of  his  wif- 
dom. And,  if  he  is  pleafed  to  communicate  to 
the  work  of  his  hands  fome  degree  of  his  wif- 
dom, no  reafon  can  be  affigned  why  he  may  not 
communicate  fome  degree  of.  his  power,  as  the 
talent  which  wifdom  is  to  employ. 

That  the  firfl  motion,  or  the  firft  effed,  what- 
ever it  be,  cannot  be  produced  neceffarily,  and, 
confequently,  that  the  Firft  Caufe  muft  be  a  free 
agent,  has  been  demonfttated  fo  clearly  and  un- 
anfwerably  by  Dr  Clarke,  both  in  his  Demon- 
ftration  of  the  Being  and  -Attributes  iof  God, 
and  in  the  end  of  his  Remarks  on  Collin's  Phi- 
lofophical  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty, 
that  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  he  has  laid ;  nor 
have  I  found  any  objedion  made  to  his  reafon- 
ing,  by  any  of  the  defenders  of  neceffity. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IX; 

Of  Arguments  for  NeceJJity.       ' 

SOME  of  the  argumeots  that  have  been  offer- 
ed for  neceffity  were  already  confidered  in> 
this  Effay. 

It  has  been  faid,  That  human  liberty  refpeds 
only  the  adtions  that  are  fubfequent  to  volition  ; 
and  that  power  over  the  determinations  of  the 
will  is  inconceivable,  and  involves  a  contradic- 
tion. This  argument  was  confidered  in  the  firft 
chapter. 

It  has  been  faid,  That  liberty  is  inconfiftent, 
with  the  influence  of  motives,  that  it  would 
make  human  actions  capricious,  and  man  ungo- 
vernable by  God  or  man.  Thefe  arguments 
were  confidered  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chap- 
ters. 

I  am  now  to  make  fome  remarks  upon  other 
arguments  that  have  been  urged  in  this  caufe. 
.  They  may,  1  think,  be  reduced  to  three  clafles.; 
They  are  intended  to  prove,  either  that  liberty 
of  determination  is  impoflible,  or  that  it  would 
be  hurtful,  or  that,  in  fa£t,  man  ha$  no  fuch.  li- 
berty. 

To  prove  that  liberty  of  determination  is  im- 
poflible, it  has  been  laid,  That  there  muft  be  a 
iufficient  reafon  for  every  thing.     For  every  ex-^. 

2    .  ijlence^ 
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i/lence,  for  every  event,  for  every  truth,  there  mu/l 
be  afufficient  reafon. . 

The  famous  German  Philofopher  Leibnitz 
boafted  much  of 'having  firft  applied  this  prin- 
ciple to  philofophy,  and  of  having,  by  that 
means,  changed  metiaphyfics  from  being  a  play 
of  unmeaning  words,  to  be  a  rational  and  die- 
monftrative  fcience.  On  this  account  it  de- 
fer ves  to  be  confideredi 

A  very  obvious  objedion  to  this  principle 
was,  That  two  or  more  means  may  be  equally 
fit  for  the  fame  end  ;  and  that,  in  fuch  a  cafe^- 
there  may  be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  taking  one- 
of  the  number,  though  there  be  no  reafon 
for  preferring  one  to  another,  of  means  equally 
fit. 

To  obviate  this  objeftion,  Leibnitz  main- 
tained, that  the  cafe  fuppofed  could  not  happen; 
or,  if  it  did,  that  none  of  tht  means  could  be 
ufed,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  reafon  to  prefer  one 
to  the  reft.  Therefore  he  determined,  with  fome 
of  the  fchoolmen.  That  if  an  afs  could  be  placed 
between  two  bundles  of  hay,  dr  two  fields  of 
grafs,  equally  inviting,  the  poor  beaft  would  cer-? 
tainly  ftand  ftill  and  ftarve ;  but  the  cafe,  he 
fays,  could  not  happen  without  a  miracle. 

When  it  was  objedted  to  this  principle.  That 
there  could  be  no  reafon  but  the  will  of  God 
why  the  material  world  was  placed  i«  one  part 
of  unlimited  fpace  rather  than  another,  or  crea- 
ted at  one  point  of  unlimited  duration  rather 

than 
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thaft  another,  or  '  why  the  planets  (hould'  move 
from  weft  to  eaft,  rather  than  in  a  contrary  di- 
redlion  ;  thefc  objeflidns  Leibnitz  obviated^by- 
maintaining^  That  there  is  fio  fpch  thing  as  un-i^ 
occupied  fpgice  or -duration ;  toj^^  fpace  is  no- 
thing but  the  order  of  things  5j^ei:ifting,  and 
dutratioh  is  nothing  but  the  order  of  things  fuc- 
ceflive;  that  ail  motion  is  relative,  fo  that  if 
there  were  only  one  body  in  the  univerfe,  it 
would  be  immoveable ;  that  it  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  perfedlion  of  the  Deity,  that  there 
fhould  be  any  part  of  fpace  unoccupied  by  bo- 
dy ;  and,  I  fuppofe,  he  underftood  the  fame  of 
every  part  of  duration.  So  that,  according  to 
this  fyftera,  the  world,  like  its  Author,  muft  be 
infinite,  eternal,  and  immoveable ;  or,  ,at  leaft, 
as  great  in  extent  and  duration  as  it  is  pofUble 
for  it  to  be. 

When  it  was  objefled  to  the  principle  of  s\ 
fufficient  .reafonj  That  of  two  particles  of  mat^ 
ter  perfeftly  limilar,  there  can  be  no  reafon  but 
the  will  of  God  for  placing  tbis  here  and  that 
there  ;  this  objedion  Leibi^iTz  obviated  by. 
maintaining,  That  it  is  impoflible  that  there  can 
be  two  particles  of  matter,  ^r  any  two  things, 
perfe6lly 'fimilar.  And  this  feems  to  have  led 
htm  to  another  of  his  grand  princit)les,  which 
he  calls,  The  identity  of  indlfcernihles. 
**When  the  pfrinciple  of  a  fufficient  reafon  had 
produced  fo  many  furprifing'  difcoveries  in  phi- 
losophy, it  is  no  wondet  that  it  fhould  determine 

the 
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the  long  difputed  queftion  about  human  liberty^ 
This^  it  does  in  a  mqmen^.  The  determination 
of  the  will  is  an  event  for  which  there  muft  be 
a  fufEcient  reafon,  that  is^  fomething  previous, 
which  was  neq^arily  followed  by  that  deter- 
minatioji,  and  *o\ild .  not  be  followed  by  any 
other  determination  ;  therefore  it  .was  neceflary. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  this  principle  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  fufficient  .reafon  for  every  thing,  is  very 
fruitful  of  confequences  j  and  by  its  fruits  we 
may  judge  of  it.  Thofe  who  will  adopt  it,  muft 
adqp^  all  the  confequences  that  hang  upon  it. 
To^ fix  them  all  beyond  difpute,  no  more  is  ne- 
ceflary but  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  principle 
on  which  they  depend* 

1  know  of  no  argument  offered  by  Leibnitz^ 
in  proof  of  this  principle,  but  the  authority  of 
Archimedes,  who,  he  fays,  makes  ufe  of  it  to 
prove,  that  a  balance  loaded  with  equal  weights 
on  both  ends  will  continue  at  reft. 

I  grant  it  to  be  good  reafoning  with  regard  to 
a  balance,  or-  with  regard  to  any  machine.  That, 
when  there  is  no  external  caufe  of  its  mo*tioni 
it  muft  remain  at  reft,  becaufe  the  machine  has 
no  power  of  moving  itfelf.  But  to  apply  this 
reafoning  to  a  man,  is  to  take  for  granted  that 
the  man  is  a  maching,  which  is  the  very  point 
in  queftion.  - 

Leibnitz,  and. his  followers,  would  have  us 
to  take  this,  prjnpiple  of  thp  neceflity  of  a  fuf- 
ficient reafog  fop.ev^ery  cxiftence,  for  every  event, 

for 
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for  every  truth,  as  a  firft .  principle,  without 
proof,  without  explanation  J  though  it  be  evi- 
dently a  vague  propofition,  capable  of  various 
ineaniijgs,  as  the  word  reafon  is.  It  muft  havi 
different  meanings  when  applied  to  thirigs^df  fo 
different  nature  as  an  event  and  a  truth;  and  it 
may  have  different  meanings  wheji'  applied  to 
the  fame  thing.  We  cannot  therefore  form  a  . 
diftind  judgment  of  it  in  the  grofs,  but  only  by 
taking  it  to  pieces,  and  applying  it  to  different 
things,  in  a  precife  and  diflinft  meaning. 

It  can  have  no  connexion  with  the  difpute 
about  liberty,  except  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
determinations  of.  the  will;  Let  us  therefore 
fuppofe  a  voluntary  aftion  of  a  man;  and  that 
the  queflion  iiput,  Whether  was  there  a  fuffi- 
cient  reafou  for  this  adlion  or  not  ? 

The  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  this  que- 
ftiori  is,  Was  there  a  motive  to  the  ^dion  fuffi- 
cient  to  juftify  it  to  be  wife  and  good,  or,  at 
leafl,  innocent  ?  Surely,  in  this  fenfe,  there  is 
not  a  fufficient  realbn  for  every  human  adlion, 
becaufe  there  are  many  that  are  foolifh,  unrea* 
Xonable  and  unjuftifiable. 

If  the  meaning  of  the  queftion  be,  Was  there 
a  caufe  of  the  adlion  ?  Undoubtedly  there  was  : 
Of  every  event  there  muft  be  a  caufe,  that  had 
power  fufficient  to  produce  it,  and  that  exerted 
that  power  for  the  purpofe.  In  the  prefent  cafe, 
either  the  man  was  the  caufe  of  the  action,  and 
then  it  was  a  free  a^Sion,  and  is  jufUy  imputed 

to 
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to  biiii ;  oif  it  ihuft  have  had  anotfaa:  calufe,  and 
camiot:  juill^  be  iniputed  rto  the  ;man.     In  .this 
fcnfe,.  therefore,  it  .is  ^granted  that  there  was  a 
folficiicnt  reafoo  for'th^  iAwn  ;  but  the  queftion 
"Itbout  liberty  is;  not  in  the  lead  lafFeded  by  this 
conceffion.  '    • 

.    lfi .  ti^ain^  the  meaning  of  the  queflion  be, 
yfm  there  foraethiog  previous  to  the  aftion, 
ifvhich   made  it  to    be  rieqeffarily    produced  ? 
Everyman,  who  believes  that  the  a(9:ion  was 
free,  will  anfwer  to  this  queftion  in  the  nega- 
tive?; •  •  '  •    •'  ;r   .....      . 

i'*I  ktidw^no  other  meaning  tfeat  cdn-be  put  up- 
tJHithcf  ptinciple^'of  a  fufficicnt  reafoh,  when  ap- 
pliedUo  the  determinations  of  the  human  will, 
befides  the  three  I  have  mentioned]  In  the  firft, 
it  is  evidently  falfej  in  the  fecond,'it  is  true, 
but  does  not  affbd  the  queftion  about  liberty  j 
in  the  third,  it  is  a  mere  affertion  of  neceffity 
"Without  proof. 

Before  we  leave  this  boafted  principle,  we 
m2Ly  fee  how  it  applies  to  events  of  another 
kind.  When  we  fay  that  ja  Philofopher  has  af- 
figned  a  fufficient  reafon  for  fuch  a  phaenome-.  ^ 
tton,  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  The  mean- 
itig  furely  is.  That  he  has  accounted  for  it  from 
the  known  laws  of  nature.  The  fufficient  rea- 
fon of  a  phaenomenon  of  nature  muft  therefore 
be  fome  law  or  Taws  of  nature,  of  which  the 
J)h9enomenon  is  a  neceffary  confequence.  But 
arc  we  fure  that,  in  this  fenfe,  there  is  a  fuffi- 
cient    ♦ 
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cicnt  reafon  for  every  phaenomenon  of  nature? 
I  think  we  are  not* 

For,  not  to  fpeak  of  miraculous  events,  in 
which  the  laws  of  nature  are  fufpended,  or  coon- 
terafted,  we  know  not  but  that,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  God's  providence,  there  may  be  par- 
ticular ads  of  his  adminift ration,  that  do  not 
come  under  any  general  law  of  nature. 

Eftabliftied  laws  of  nature  are  ncceflary  for 
enabling  intelligent  creatures  to  conduft  their 
affairs  with  wifdom  and  prudence,  and  profecute 
their  ends  by  proper  means ;  but  ftill  it  may  be 
fit,  that  fome  particular  events  fhould  not  be  fix*- 
ed  by  general  laws,  but  be  direded  by  particu- 
lar afts  of  the  Divine  government,  that  fo  his 
reafonable  creatures  may  have  fufficient  induce- 
ment to  fupplicate  bis  aid,  his  protedion  and  di- 
redion,  and  to  depend  upon  him  for  the  fuccefs 
of  their  honeft  defigns. 

We  fee  that,  in  human  governments,  even' 
thofe  that  are  moft  -legal,  it  is  impoffible  that 
every  ad  of  the  adminiftration  fhoijld  be  dired- 
ed  by  eftabliftied  laws.  Some  things  muft  be 
left  to  the  diredion  of  the  executive  power,  and 
particularly  ads  of  clemency  and  bounty  to  pe- 
titioning fubjeds.  That  there  is  nothing  ana- 
logous to  this  in  the  Divihe  government  of  the 
world,  no  man  is  able  to  prove. 

We  have  no  authority  to  pray  that  God  would 
counterad  or  fufpend  thfe  laws  of  nature  in  our 
behalf.    Prayer,  therefore,  fuppofes  that  he  may 

lend 
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lend  an  ear  to  our  prayers,  without  tranfgreffing 
the  laws  of  nature.  Some  have  thought,  that 
ithe  only  \ife  of  prayer  and  devotion  is,  to  pro- 
duce a  proper  temper  and  difpofition  in  our- 
felves,  and  that  it  has  no  efficacy  with  the  Deity. 
-But  this  is  a  hypothefis  without  proof.:  It  con- 
tradidts  our  moil  natural  fentiments,  as  well  as 
the  plain  doftrine  of  Scripture,  and -tends  to 
damp  the  fervour  of  every  adit  of  deyotion* 

It  was  indeed  an  article  of  the  fyftem  of  Leib*- 
NiTz,  That  the  Deity,  fince  the  creation  of  the 
world,  never  did  any  thing,  excepting  in  the 
cafe  of  miracles  ;  his  work  being  made  fo  perf 
fed  at  firft,  as  never  to  need  his  interpofition. 
But,  in  this,  he  was  oppofed  by  Sir.  Isaac  New- 
-TON,  and  others  of  the  ableft  Philofophers,  nor 
was  he  ever  able  to  give  any  proof  of  this  tenet. 

There  is  no  evidence,  therefore,  that  there  is 
a  fufficient  reafon  for  every  natural  event ;  if,  by 
a  fufficient  reafon,  we  underftand  fome  fixed  law 
or  laws  of  nature,  •  of  whieh  that  event  is  a  ne- 
ceffary  confequence. 

But  what,  (hall,  we  fay,  is  the  fufficient  rea- 
fon for  a  truth  ?  For  our  belief  of  a  truth,  I 
think,  the  fufficient  reafon  is  our  having  good 
evidence  ;  but  what  may  be  meant  by  a  fuffici- 
ent reafon  for  its  being  a  truth,  I  am  not  able  to 
guefs,  unkfs  the  fufficient  reafon  of  a  contingent 
truth  be.  That  it  is  true ;  and,  of  a  neceflary  • 
truth,  that  it  mtf/i  be  true.  This  makes  a  man 
little  wifer. 

From 
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From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  it  appears, 
That  this  principle  of  the  neceflity  of  a  fafficient 
Teafon  for  every  thing,  is  very  indefinite  in  its 
fignification.  If  it  mean,  That  of  eve  ry^e vent 
there  muft  be  a  caufe  that  had  fufEcient  power 
to  produce  it,  this  is  true,  and  has  always  been 
admitted  as  a  firft  principle  in  PhUofophy,'  and 
in  common  life.  If  it  mean  that  every  event 
muft  be  neceflarily  confequent  upon  fometbing 
(oalled  a  fufficient  reafon)  that  went  before  it ; 
this  is  a  dired  aflertion  of  univerfal  fatality,  and 
has  many  ftrange,  not  to  fay  abfurd,  confequen- 
ces  :  But,  in  this  fenfq,  it  is  neither  felf-evident, 
nor  has  any  .proof  of  it  been  offered.  And,  in 
general,  in  every  fenfe  in  which  it  has  evidence, 
it  gives  no  new  inforqpiatioo  ;  and,  in  every  fenfe 
in  which  it  would  give  new  information,  it  wants 
evidence. 

Another  argument  that  has  been  ufed  to  pi^ove 
liberty  of  adion  to  be  impoffible  i^  Th^t  it  im- 
plies "  an  effed  without  a  caufe." 

To  this  it  may  be  bi;iefly  anfweired,  That  a 
free  adtion  is  an  effeft  produced  by  a  being  who 
had  power  and  will  to  produce  it ;  therefore  ^t  jis 
not  an  effedl  without  a  caufe. 

To  fuppofe  any  other  caufe  neceffary  to  the 
produdion  of  an  efFed,  than  a  being  who  had 
the  power  and  the  will  to  produce  it,  is  a  contra- 
didion  ;  for  it  is  to  fuppofe  that  being  to  have 
power  to  produce  the  effed,  and  not  to  have 
power  to  produce  it. 

Vol.  III.  D  d  But 
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But  as  great  ftrcfs  is  laid  upon  this  argument 
hy  a  late  zealous  advocate  for  neceflity,  we  fhall 
cohfider  the  light  in  which  he  puts  it. 

He  introduces  this  argument  with  an  obferva- 
tion  to  whicl>  I  entirely  agree :  It  is.  That  to 
eftablifh  this  doftrine  of  neceffity,  nothing  is 
neceflary.  but  that,  throughout  all  nature,  the 
fame  confequences  fhould  invariably  refult  from 
the  fame  circumftances. 

I  know  liothing  more  that  can  be  defired  to 
eftablifh  uhiyerfal  fatality  throughout  the  uni- 
verfe.  When  it  is  proved  thdt,  through  all  na- 
ture, the  fame  confequences  invariably  refult 
from  the  fame  circumftances,  the  dodlrine  of  li- 
berty muft  be  given  up. 

To  prevent  all  ambiguity,  I  grant,  that,  in  rea^ 
Toning,  the  fame  confequences,  throughout  all 
nature,  will  invariably  follow  from  the  fame  pre- 
mifcs :  Becaufe  good  reafoning  muft  be  good  rea- 
soning in  all  times  and  places.  But  this  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  dodlrine  of  neceflity.  The 
thing  to  be  proved,  therefore,  in  order  to  efta- 
l>K(h  that  doctrine,  is.  That,  through  all  nature, 
the  fame  events  invariably  refult  from  the  fame 
circumftances.  . 

*  'J 

Of  this  capital  point,  the  proof  offered  by  that 
author  is.  That  an  event  not  preceded  by  any 
circumftances  that  determined  it  to  be  what  it 
was,  would  be  an  effeSi  without  a  cavfe.  Why 
fo  ?  "  For,  fays  he,  a  cavfe  cannot  be  defined  to. 
f*  be  any  thing  h\ilfucb  previous  circumjiances  as 

"  are. 
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arf  cott/tantly/ollp'Wed  by  a  certain  ^jfe^  ;  the 

<:oQ(taoc7  of  the.refiilt  making  us  conclude,. 
"  that  [there  mufXyeafujfieientrea/on,  in  the  na-, 

ture  of  things, -why  it  (houldbe  produced  in 

thofe  citqumftance^/' 

I  acknowledge  th^t,  if  this  be  the  only  defini- 
tion  that  caa  be  given  of  a  caufe,  it  will  follow, 
That  an  event  not  preceded  by  circumftances 
that  determined  it  to  be  what  it  was,  would  be, 
not  zn.effed  without  a  caufe,  which  is  a  contra- 
didion  in  terms,  but  an  event  without  a  caufe, 
which  I  hold. to  be  impoffible*  The  matter 
therefore  is  brought  to  this  iffue,  Whether  this 
be  the  only  definition  that  can  be  given  of  st 
caufe? 

With  regard  to  this  point,  we  may  obferve, 
firjlf  That  this  definition  of  a  caufe,  bating  the 
phrafeology  of  putting  >a  caufe  under  the  catego- 
ry^of  circum/ianceSf  which  I  take  to  be  new,  is 
the  fame,  in  other  words,  with  that  which  Mr 
Hume  gave,  of  which  he  ought  to  be  acknow- 
ledged the  inventor.  For  I  know  of  no  author 
before  Mr  JIume,  who  maintained,  that  we  have 
no  other  notion  of  a  caufe,  but  that  it  is  fomcr 
thing  prior  to  the  effedt,  which  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  conftantly  followed  by  thcj 
tStdi.  This  is  a  main  pillar  of  his  fyftem ;  and 
he  has  4i^awn  very  important  confequences  from 
this  definition,  which  X  am  far  from  thinking 
this  authpr  will  adopt. 

»    .  .D  d  2  Without 
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Without  repeating  what  I  have  before  faid  of 
caufes  in  the  firft  of  thefe  Eflkys,  and  in  the  fe« 
cond  and  third  chapters  of  this,  1  fhall  here 
mention  fome  of  the  confequences  that  may  be** 
juftly  deduced  from  this  definition  of  a  caiife, 
that  we  may  judge  of  it  by  its  fruits. 

Firjt^  It  follows  from  this  definition  of  a  caufe, 
that  night  is  the  caufe  of  day,  and  day  the  caufe 
of  night.  For  no  two  things  have  more  coriftant- 
ly  followed  each  other  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
world. 

Secondly^  It  follows  from  this  definition  of  a 
caufe,  that,  for  what  we  know,  any  thing  may 
be  the  caufe  of  any  thing,  fince  nothing' is  eflTen- 
tial  to  a  caufe  but  its  being  conftantly  followed 
by  the  effeft.  If  this  be  fo,  what  is  unintelli- 
gent may  be  the  caufe  of  what  is  intelligent ; 
folly  niay  be  the  caufe  of  wifdom,  and  evil  of 
good  ;  all  reafoning  from  the  nature  of  the  eflfeft 
to  the  nature  of  the  caufe,  and  all  reafoning  from 
final  caufes,  muft  be  given  up  as  fallacious. 

Thirdly^  From  this  definition  of  a  caufe,  it  fol- 
lows, that  we  have  no  reafon  to  ccmclude,  that 
every  event  muft  have  a  caufe :  For  innumerable 
events  happen,  when  it  cannot  be  fliewn  that 
there  were  certain  previous  circumflances  that 
have  conftantly  been  followed  by  fuch  an  event. 
And  though  it  were  certain,  that  every  event  we 
have  had  accefs  to  obferve  had  a  caufe,  it  would 
pot  follow,  that  every  event  muft  have  a  caufe  : 
For  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic  to  con- 

cliidfj^ 
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clude^  that,  becaufea  thing  has  always  been^ 
therefore  it  muft  be ;  to  reafon  froili  what  is 
contingeaty  to  what  is  neceflTary. 
:  Fourthly,  From  this  definitioa  of  a  caufe,  it 
would  folio Wj  th^  we  have  no  reafon  to  con- 
clude that  there  was  toy  caufe  of  the  creation  of 
this  world :  For  there  Were  no  previous  circutn- 
ftances  that  had  been  conftantly  followed  by 
fuch  an  cffefl:.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it 
would  follow  from  the  definition,  that  whatevefr 
was  fitigular  in  its  nature,  or  the  firil  thing  of  its 
kind,  could  have  no  caufe. 

Several  of  thefe  confequences  wete  fondly  em- 
braced by  Mi:  Hume,  as  neceflarily  following 
from  his  definition  of  a  caufe,  and  as  favourable 
to  his  fyftem  of  abfolute  fcepticifm,  Thofe  who 
adopt  the  definition  of  a  caufe,  from  which  they 
follow,  may  choofe  whether  they  will  adopt  its 
confequences,  or  ihew  that  they  do  not  foUow 
from  the  definition. 

Afecond  obfervation  with  regard  to  this  argii* 
ment  is^  That  a  definition  of  a  caufe  may  be  gi- 
ven, which  is  not  burdened  with  fuch  untoward 
confequences. 

Why  may  not  an;fefficient  caUfe  be  defined  to 
be  a  being  th^t  had  power,  aiad  will  to  produce 
the  eflfed  ?  The"  prqdudion  of  an  effed  requires 
adivc  power,  and  aftive  powet,  being  a  quality, 
muit  be  in  a  being  endowed  with  that  power. 
Power  without,  will  produces  no  efied ;  but, 

J)  d  3  where 
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where  thefe  are  conjoined,  .the  efTedt  mud  be 
produced.. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  proper  meaning,  of .  the 
word  caufe,  when. it  is  ufeid  in  metaphyficsv;  and 
particularly 'When  we  affirm^  that  every  thing 
that  begins  to  exift  muft  have  a  caufe;.' and 
when,  by  reafoniog,  we  prove,  that  there  miift 
be  an  eternal  Fir  ft  Caufe  of  all  things. 
:.  Was  the  world  produced  by  previous  circum* 
ilances  which  are  conftantly  foHowed  by  fuck  an 
effeiSl:  ?.or.  Was  it  produced  by  a  Being  that  had 
power  to  produce  it,  and  willedits  production ? 

In  natural  philofophy,  the  word  caujki^  often 
ufed  in  a  very  different  fenfe.  When  ah  event 
is  produced  according  to  a  known  law^  of  lia- 
ture,  the  law  of  nature  is  called  the  caufe  of  that 
event.  But  a  law  of  nature,  is  inot  the.effident 
caufe  of  any  event.  It  is  only  the  rule,  accord- 
ing to  -which  the  efficient  caufe  afts.  A  law  is 
a  thing  conceived  in  the  mind  of  a  rational  be- 
ing, not  a  thing  that  has  a  real  exiftence  ; .  and^ 
therefore,  like  a  motive,  it  can  neither  ad;  nor  be 
^aded  upoUi  andconfequently  cannot  be  an  effi- 
cient caufe.  If  there  be  no  being  that  ViSts  ac- 
cording to  the  law^  it  produces  no  effedl. 

This  author  takes  it  fcwr  granted,  that  every 
voluntary  action  of  man  was  determined  to-  be 
what  it  was  by  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  mechanical  motions  are  determined  by 
the  laws  of  mdtion  ;  and  that  every  choice,  4i«t 
•thus^determined,  "  is  juft-as  impoffible,  as  that  a 

"  mechanical 
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**  mechanical  motion  ftiould  depend  upon  no 
**  certain  law  or  rule,  or  that  any  other  effedt 
'*  fhould  exift  without  a  caufe.'* 

It  ought  here  to  he  obferyed,  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  laws,  ^oth  very  properly  cajle^^ 
laws  of  nature f  which  ought  not  tp  be  confound- 
ed. ,  There:  arc  moral  laws  of  nature,  and  phyfi- 
cal  laws  of  nature*  The  firft  are  the  rules  which 
God  has  prefcribed  to  his  rational  creatures  for 
their  condud.  They  refped  voluntary  and  free^ 
actions  only ;  for  no  other  aftions  can  be  fubjeft 
to  moral  rules.  Thcfe  laws  of  nature  pught  to 
be  always  obeyed,  but  they  are  often  tranfgrefled 
by  men.  There  is  therefore  no  impoflibility  in 
the  violation  of  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  ngr  is 
fuch  a  violation  an  efFcd  without  a  caufe.  The 
tranfgreflbr  is  the  caufe,  and  is  juftly  account- 
able for  it. 

The  phyfical  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  ac- 
qprding  to  which  the  Deity  commonly  adts  in 
his  natural  government  of  the  world ;  and^  what- 
ever  is  done  according  to  them,  is  not  done  by 
man,  but  by  God,  either  immediately,  or  by  in- 
ftruments  under  his  diredion.  Thefe  laws  of 
nature  neither  reftrain  the  power  of  the  Author 
of  nature,  nor  bring  him  under  any  obligation 
to  do  nothing  beyond  their  fphere.  He  has 
fometimes  aded  contrary  to  them,  in  the  cafe  of 
miracles,  and  perhaps  often  ads  without  regard 
to  them,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  provi* 
dence.     Neither  miraculous  events^  which  are 
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contrary  to  the  phyfijcal  laws  of  nature,  not  fuch 
ordinary  aftsof  the  Divine  admtiniftratiori  as  are 
without  their  fphere,  are  impoffible,  hot  are  they 
effe^s  vfithnut  a  caufi.  God  is  the  caufe  of 
then),  and  to  hrm  only  they  are  to  be  imputed.  . 

T^at  the  moral  laws  of  nature  are  often  tranf- 
greffed  by  man,  is  undeniable.  If  the  phyfical 
laws  of  nature  make  his  obedience  to  the  moral 
laws  to  be  impoffible,  then  he  is,  in  the  literal' 
fenfe,  born  under  one  law,  bound  unto  another, 
which  contradrfts  every  notion  of  a  righteous 
government  of  the  world. 

But  though  this  fuppofition  were  attended 
with  no  fuch  (hocking  confequence,  it  is  merely 
a  fuppofition ;  and  until  it  be  proved  that  every 
choice  or  voluntary  adion  of  man  is  determined 
by  the  phyfical  laws  of  nature,  this  argument  for 
neceflity  is  only  the  taking  for  granted  the  point 
to  be  proved. 

Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  argument  for  the  im« 
poflSbility  of  liberty,  taken  from  a  balance, 
which  cannot  move  but  as  it  is  moved  by  the 
weights  put  into  it.  This  argument,  though  ur- 
ged by  almoft  every  writer  in  defence  of  necef- 
fity,  is  fo  pitiful,  and  has  been  fo  often  anfwer- 
ed,  that  it  fcarce  deferves  to  be  mentioned. 

Every  argument  in  a  difpute,  which  is  not 
grounded  on  principles  granted  by  both  parties, 
is  that  kind  of  fophifm  which  logicians  call  pe-^ 
titio  principii;  and  fuch,  in  my  apprehenfion,  are 
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all  the  arguments  oflfered  to  prove  that  liberty  of 
zGtion  is  impoiBble. 

It  may  farther  be  obferved,  that  every  argu- 
ment of  this  clafs,  if  it  were  really  conclufive> 
muft  extend  to  the  Deity,  as  well  as  to  all  crea- 
ted beings ;  and  necefiary  exiftenice,  which  has 
always4>een  confidered  as  the  prerogative  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  muft  belong  equally  to  every 
creature  and  to  every  event,^  even  the  raoft  tri- 
fling. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  fyftem  of  Spinosa,  and 
(5f  thofe  among  the  ancients  who  carried  fatality 
to  the  higheft  pitch. 

I  before  referred  the  reader  to  Dr  Clarke's 
argument,  which,  profefles  rt>  demonftrate;  that 
the  Firft  Caufe  is  a  free  agents  Urttil  that  argu- 
ment fhall  be  fhewn  to  be  fallacious,  a  thing 
which  I  have  not  feen'  a^ttempted,  fuch  weak  ar- 
guments as  have  been  brought  to  prove  the  ccn^ 
trary,  ought  to  have  little  weight. 

C  H  A  P.     X. 

'  Tbe  fame  fubjeSl. 

WITH  regard  to  the  fecond  clafs  of  argu- 
ments for  neceffity,  which  are  intended 
to  prove,  that  liberty  of  adtion  would  be  hurtful 
to  man,  I  have  only  to  obferve,  that  it  is  a  fad 
too  evident  to  be  denied,  whether  we  adopt  the 
fy.ftem  of  liberty  or  that  of  neceffity,  that  men 
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adlually:  receive  hurt  froca. their  owiji  voluntary 
aftions,  and  from  the  voluntary  a^ioats  of  otbcif 
men ;  nor  caq/it  .be  .pret3ended^  thatthi^  fa<^  is 
incoofiftent  with  tthe  doctrine  of  Ubcrjg^,  or  that 
it  is  more  unaccoantable  upon  this  fyftem  than 
upon  that  of  oeceifity. 

In  order,  therefore, .  to  draw  aay  foUd  argi^- 
meat  againflt  liberty,,  from  its  hurtfulnefs,  it 
ought  to  be  proved.  That,  if  man  were  a  free 
agent,  he  \^oul4  do  more  hurt  to  himfelf,  or  to 
others,  than  he  .a<9iually  does^. 

To  this  purpofe  it  has  been  faid,  Thatjiberty 
would  make  men's  anions  .capricious ;  that  it 
would  deftroy  the  influence  of  motives ;.  that  it 
would  take  away  tiK  effeft  of  rewards  and  pur 
niftiments ;  and  that  it  would  make  man  abfof- 
lutely  ungovernable,  r 

Thefe  arguments  have  been  already  confider- 
ed  in  the  fourth,  and  fifth  chapters  pf  this  Effay ; 
and,  therefore,  I  ihall  now  proceed,  to  the  third 
clafs  of  arguments  for  neceflity,  which  are  in- 
tended to  prove,  that,  in  fadt,  men  are  not  free 
agents. 

The  moft  formidable  argument  of  this  clafs, 
and,  I  think,  the  only  one  that  has  not  been 
confidered  in  fome  of  the  preceding  chapters,  1$ 
taken  from  the  prefcipnce  of  the  Deity, 

God  foifefees  every  determination  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  muft  therefore  be  what  he  fore- 
fees  it  {hall  be  j  and  therefore  mufl.  be  neceflary. 

This 
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This  argument  may  be  underftood  three  dif- 
ferent, ways,  each  of  which  !we  fliall  CQnfklei:, 
that  we  may  fee  all  its  force. 

The  neceffity  of  the  event  may  be  thought  to 
be  a  juft  confequencci  either  barely  fron\  itij  be- 
ing certainly  future,. or  barely  from  its  beulg 
forefe^i,  or  from  tbe  impoffibiiity  of  its  being 
forefeen,  if  it  was  not  neceflkry% .  .      . 

Firft,  It  may  be  thought,  that,  as  nothing  can 
be  known  to  be  future  which  is  not  ^certainly  fu- 
ture ;  fo,  if  it  be  certainly  future,  it  muft  be  joe- 
ceffary. 

This  opinion  has  no  lefs  authority  in  its  £si^ 
vouc  than  that  of  Aristotls,  who  indeed  held 
the  dodrine  of  liberty,  but  believing,  at  the 
fame  time^  that  whatever. 'is  certainly  futuxe 
muil  beneceflary';  in  order  to  defend  the.  liber- 
ty of  human  adions,  maintained^  Thatjcontin- 
gent  events  have  d6' certain,  futucity;!  but  J 
know  o^no  modem  advocate  for  liberty,  who  has 
put  the  defence-o£  it  upon  that  iflue.  . 

.  It  muil  be-  granted,  that  as  whatever  was,  cec- 
tainly  wa%  and  whatever  is,,  certainly  is,  ft> 
whatever  ihall  be,  xjcrtj^nly  Ihall:be«  ,Thefe  are 
identioal  propofitions,  and  cannot, be  doubted  b;^ 
thofe  wbo  conceive  them  diftindUjr.    . 

But  I  know  no  ruleofreafoaingby  ^v^hich.it 
can  be  inferred,  that,,  becaufe  anuevent  certainly 
fhall  be,  therefore  its  produdtion  m:uil  be:necef- 
fary.  The  manner  of  its  produdion,  whether 
firee  or  neceflary,  cannot  be^concluded  from  thje 

time 
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time  of  its  produ6kion,  whether  it  be  paft,  pire- 
feiit  or  future.  That  it  (hall  be,  no  more  implied 
that  it  {hall  be  neceflBrily,  than  that  it  fhall  be 
•freely  produced  ;  for  neither  prefent,  paft,  nor 
future,  have  any  more  connedlion  with  neceffity 
than  they  have  with  freedgm.  ,    . 

I  grant,  therefore,  that,  from  events  being 
forefeen,  it  may  be  juftly  concluded,  that  they 
are  certainly  future  ;  but  from  their  being  cer- 
tain)y  future,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  nd- 
ccflary. 

Secondly f  If  it  be  meant  by  this  argument,  that 
an  event  muft  be  neceflary,  merely  becaufe  it  is 
ibrefeen,  neither  is  this  a  juft  conCequence  :  For 
it  has  often  been  obfervcd,  That  prefcience  and 
knowledge  of  every  kind,  being  an  immanent 
aft,  has  no  effedl  upon  the  thing  known.  Its 
mode  of  iexiftence,  whether  it  be  free  or  necefla- 
ry^  is  not  in  the  leaft  affeded  by  its  being  known 
to  be  future,  any  more  than  by  its  beii|g  known 
to  be  paft  or  prefent.  The  Deity  forefees  his 
own  future  free  aftions,  but  neither  his  forefight 
fior  his  purpofe  makes  them  neceflary.  The  ar- 
gument, therefore,  takep  in  this  view,  as  well  as 
in  the  former,  is  inconclulive. 

A  third  way  in  which  this  argument  may  be 
underftood,  is  this  :  It  is  iinpoflible  that  an  event 
wjiich  is  not  neceflary  fhould  be  forefeen ;  there-- 
fote  every  event  that  is  certainly  forefeen,  muft 
be  neceflary.  Here  the  conclufion  certainly  fol- 
lows from  the  anteoyedent  propofition,  and  there- 
fore 


fore  the  whole  ftrefs  of  the  argument  lies  upptt 
the  proof  of  that  propofition.. ' 
•  Lef  iis  cbnfidcr,  therefore,  whether  it  can  be 
proved,  That  no  free  aftion  can  be  certainly 
forefeen.  If  this  can  be  proved,  it  will  follow, 
either  that  all  *  aftions  are  riecdHary,  or  that  ;all 
aftions  cannot  be  forefeen. 

With  regard  to  the  general^  propofition.  That 
it  is  impoffible  that  any  fre6  adkion  can  be  cer- 
tainly forefeen,  I  obferve, 

Firjly  That  every  man  who  believes  the  Deity 
to  be  a  free  agent,  muft  believe  that  this  propo- 
fition not  only  Is  incapable  of  proof,  but  that  it 
is  certainly  falfe  :  For  the  man  himfelf  forefees, 
that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  always  do 
what  is  right,"  and  that  he  will  fulfil  whatever 
he  has  promifed  ;  and  at  the  Ikme  time,  believes, 
that,  in  doing  what  is  right,  and  in  fulfilling  his 
promifes,  the  Deity  afts  with  the  moft  p'erfeft 
freedom. 

Secondly^  I  obferve.  That  every  man  who  be- 
lieves that  it  is  an  abfurdity  or  contradidtion, 
that  any  free  adiori  Ihould  be  certainly  forefeen, 
muft  believe,  if  he  will  be  confiffent,  either  that 
the  Deity  is  not  a  free  agent,  or  that  he  doc< 
not  forefee  his  own  adlions  ;  nor  can  we  forefee 
that  he  will  do  what  is  right,  and  will  fulfil  his 
promifes. 

Thirdly^  Without  confidering  the  confequen- 
pes  which  this  geneilil  propofition  carries  in  its 
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bofbniy  which  ^ive  it  a  very  bad  afped^let  us 
attend  to  the  arguments  offered  to  prove  it, 
^.Sr  Piu£STLY  has  laboured  more  in  the  proof 
of  this  proportion,  than  any  other  author  lam 
acquainted  with,  and  maintains  it  to  be,  not  only 
a  difficulty  and  a.myitery,  as  it  has  beeacalled, 
that  a  contingent  event  fhouid  be  the  pbjedl:  of 
knowledge,  but  that,  in  reality,  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  abfurdity  or  contf ^^idion.  Let  us 
hear  the  proof  of  this. 

"  For^-fays  he,  as  certainly  as  nothing  can  be 
**  known  to  exift,  but  what  dpes  exift,  fo  cer«» 
tainly  can  ^othtng  be  known  to  arife  from 
what  dots  exiftf  but  what  does,  arife  from  it  or 
depend  upon ,  it.  But,  according  to  the  defi« 
".  nition  of  the  .termSjf  a  contingent  event  does 
M  not  depend  upon  any  previous  known  circum«» 
**  fiances,  fince  fome  otlier  event  might  have 
"  arifen  in  the  fame  circumflances." 

This  argument,  when  flripped  of  incidental 
and  explanatory  claufes,  and  a^edled  variations 
of  expipeffion,  amounts  to  this  :  Nothing  can  be 
ki^own  to  arife  from  what  dpes  exift,  bijt  what 
does  arife  from  it :  But  a  contingent  event  does 
jiot  arife  from  what  does  exifl.  The  conclufiqn, 
which  is  left  to  be.  drawn  by  the  reader,  muft, 
according  to  the  rules  of  reafoning,  be  :  There- 
fore a  contingent  event  cannot  be  known  to  arife 
from  what  does  e;8:iil. 

.  It  is  here  very  obvious,  ^that  a  thing  may  arife 
from  what  does  exift,  two  ways,  freely  or  ne- 
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ceffarily.  A  contingent  eyent  arifes  from  its 
caufe,  not  neccflarily  but' freely,  and  fo,  that 
another  event  might  have  arifen  from  the  fame 
caufe,  in  the  fame  circumftances. 

The  feoond  propofition  of  the  argument  is^ 
That  a  contingent  event  does  nol^  depend  upon 
any  previous  known  circumftances,  which  I  take 
to  be  Qnly  a  variation  of  the  term  of  not  arifing 
from  what  does  exiji.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
make  the  two  propofitions  to  correfpond,  wc 
muft  uriderftand  by  arifing  from  what  does  exi/l^ 
arifing  nccelTarily  from  what  does  exift.  When 
this  ambiguity  is  removed,  the  argument  ftands 
thus :  Nothing  can  be  known  to  arife  neoeifarily 
from  what  does  exift,  but  what  does  neceflarily 
arife  from  it :  But  a  contingent  event  does  not 
arife  neceflarily  from  what  does  exift ;  therefore 
a  contingent  'event  cannot  be  known  to  arife  ne- 
ceflarily from  what  docs  exift. 

I  grant  the  whole ;  but  the  conclufion  of  this 
argument  is  not  what  he  undertook  to  prove, 
and  therefore  the  argument  is  that  kind  of  fo- 
phifm  which  logicians  call  ignorantia  elencbi. 

The  thing  to  be  proved  is  not.  That  a  con- 
tingent event  cannot  be  known  to  arife  nccefla- 
rily  from  what  exift s  ;  but  that  a  contingent  fu- 
ture event  cannot  be  the  objeft  of  knowledge. 

To  draw  the  argunient  to  this  conclufion,  it 
muft  be  put  thus :  Nothing  can  be  known  to 
arife  from  what  does  exift,  but  what  arifes  ne- 
ceflarily from  it :  But  a  contingent  event  does 

not 
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not  arife  neceiT^ilyfrom  what  does  escift ;  there- 
fore a  contingent  event  cannot  be  known  to  arife  . 
fron^  what  does  exift.  . 

The  conclufion  here  is  what  it. ought  to  be  ; 
but  the  firit  prpf&fifion  aflumes  the  thipg  to  be 
proved,  aqd  therefore  the  argument  is  what  lo- 
gicians -call  peiitio  pfimipii* 

To  the  fame  purpofe  he  feys»^ "  That  nothiog 
can  be  known  at  prcfent,  except,  itfelf  or  it$ 
neceffary  caufe  exift  at  pjrefent/' 
This  is  af&rmedy  but  I  find  no  proof  of  it. 
Again  he  fays,  "  That  knowledge  fuppofes  an 
"  objeft,  which,  in  this  cafe,  does  not  exift." 
It  is  true  that  knowledge  fuppofes  an  objetS:, 
and  every  thing  that  is  known  is  an  objed  of 
knowledge,  whether  paft,  prefent,  or  future, 
whether  contingent  or  neceflary. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  arguments  I  can  find  up- 
on this  point,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  aflertion,  that  there  cannot  bjB  a 
greater  abfurdity  or  contradidtion,  than  that  a 
contingent  eyent  fcovild  be  the  obje<^  of  know,- 
Jedge. 

To  thofe  who,  without  pretending  to  fhew  a 
raanifeft  abfurdity  or  contradidion  in  the  know- 
ledge of  future  contingent  events,  are  fl:ill  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  impoffible  that  the  future  freq 
a<3:ions  of  man,  a  being  of  imperfeft  wifdora  and 
virtue,  (hould  be  certainly  foreknown,  I  wouI4 
humbly  offer  the  following  confiderations. 

I.I 
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1.  1  grant  that  tJiete  is  tio  kn€\(if  ledge  of  thfe 
kind  in  man  ;  and  this  is  the  catife  that  we  find 
it  fo  difficult  to  conceire  it  in  any  trther  being. 
All  our  knowledge  of  fiiture  events  is  drawn 
eithfet  from  their  heceflary  conneftioii  with  tfcfe 
prefent  icouffe  of  nature,  oilr  from  their  contiec- 
tion  with  thtei  charader  of  the  agent  that  prodti- 
ces  therti.  Our  knowledge,  even  of  thofe  future 
events  that  neceffarily  refult  from  the  eftablifh- 
ed  laws  of  nature,  is  hypothetical.  It  fuppofes 
the  continuance  of  thofe  laws  with  which  they 
are  connefted;  And  how  long  thofe  laWs  may 
be  continued,  we  have  no  certain  knowlfedge. 
God  only  kno\Vs  when  the  prefent  courfe  of  lia- 
ture  Ihall  be  changed,  and  therefore  he  only  has 
certain  knowledge  even  of  events  of  this  kind. 

The  chatafter  of  perfeft  wifdom  and  pctfeft 
reftitude  in  the  Deity,  gives  us  certain  kno\;t^- 
ledge  that  he  will  always  be  true  in  all  his  de- 
clarations, 'faithful  ih  all  his  promifes,  and  juft 
in  all  his  difpenfations.  But  when  we  reafon 
from  the  charadter  of  men  to  their  future  ac- 
tions, though,  in  many  cafes,  we  have  fuch  pro- 
bability as  we  reft  upon  in  our  moft  important 
worldly  concerns,  yet  we  have  no  certainty,  be- 
caufe  men  are  imperfeft  in  wifdom  and  in  virtue. 
If  we  had  even  the  tnoft  perfeft  knowledge  of 
the  charafter  and  fituation  of  a  man,  this  would 
Hot  be  fufficientto  give  certainty  to  our  know-^ 
ledge  of  his  future  aftions  j  becaufe,  in  fome 
Vol.  III.  E  e  anions, 
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adions,  both  good  and  bad  men  deviate  from 
their  general  charadier. 

The  prefcience  of  the  Deity,  therefore,  mnft' 
be  diflferent  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind, 
from  any  knowledge  we  can  attain  of  futurity. 

2.  Though  we  can  have  no  conception  how 
the  future  free  adions  of  men  may  be  known  by 
the  Deity,  this  is  not  a  fuflicient  reafon  to  con- 
clude that  they  cannot  be  known.  Do  we 
k,now,  or  can  we  conceive,  how  God  knows  the 
fccrets  of  mens  hearts  ?  Can  we  conceive  how 
God  made  this  world  without  any  pre-exiftent 
matter?  All  the  ancient  Philofophers  believed 
this  to  be  impoffible  :  And  for  what  reafon  but 
this,  that  they  could  not  conceive  how  it  could 
be  done.  Can  we  give  any  better  reafon  for  be- 
lieving that  the  adions  of  men  cannot  be  certain- 
ly forefeen  ? 

3.  Can  we  conceive  how  we  ourfelves  have 
certain  knowledge  by  thofe  faculties  with  whieli 
God  has  endowed  us  ?  If  any  man  thinks  that  he 
underftands  diftindly  how  he  is  confcious  of  his 
own  thoughts ;  how  he  perceives  external  ob- 
jefts  by  his  fenfes ;  how  he  remembers  pail  e- 
vents,  I  am  afraid  that  he  is  not  yet  fo  wife  as 
to  underftand  his  own  ignorance. 

4.  There  feems  to  me  to  be  a  great  analogy 
betweeft  the  prefcience  of  future  contingents, 
and  the  memory  of  pad  contingents.  We  pof- 
fefs  the  laft  in  fome  degree,  and  therefore  find 
no  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  may  be  perfed: 

in 
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in  the  Deity.     JQut  the  firft  ,we  have  in  no  de^ 
gree,  and  therefore  9re  apt  to  thitik  it  impoflible. 

In  both,  the  objed  of  knowledge  is  neither 
what  prefently  exifts^  nor  has  any  neceffary  con- 
nedkion  with  what  prefently  exijfts.  Every  ar- 
gument brought  to  prove  the  irapoffibility  of 
prefcience,  proves,  witli  equal  force,  the  impof- 
libility  of  memory.  If  it  be  true  that  nothing 
can  be  known  to  airife  from  what  does  exift,  but 
what  neceflarily  arifes  from  it^  it  mud  be  equal- 
ly true,  that  nothing  can  be  known  to  have  gone 
before  what  does  exift,  biit  what  muft  neceflarily 
have  gone  before  it*  If  it  be  true  that  nothing 
future  can  be  known  unlefs  its  neceflary  caufe 
exift  at  prefent,  it  muft  be  equally  true  that  no- 
thing paft  can  be  knOWn  unlefs  fomething  confe- 
quent,  with  which  it  is  neceflarily  connedted, 
exift  at  prefent.  Jf  the  fatalift  fliould  fay.  That 
paft  events  are  indeed  neceflarily  connected  with 
the  prefent,  be  will  not  furely  venture  to  fay, 
that  it  is  by  tracing  this  neceflary  connexion,  . 
that  we  remember  the  paft. 

Why  then  Ihould  we  think  prefeience  impof- 
fible  in  the  Almighty,  when  he  has  given  us  a 
faculty  which  bears  a  ftrong  analogy  to  it,  and 
which  is  no  lefs  unaccountable  to  the  human  un- 
derftanding,  than  prefeience  id.  It  is  more  rea- 
fonable,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  the  facred 
writings,  to  conclude  with  a  pious  father  of  the 
church,  "  Quocirca  nuUo  modo  cogimur,  aut  re^ 
*^  tent^.  pr»fcienti&  Dsi  toUere  voluntatis  arbi- 
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f^triam,  aut  retenta  voIuntatoB  arbitrio^  D£um, 
**  quod  nefas  eft,  negate  praefcium  futurorum : 
**  Sed  utrumque  ampledimur,  utrumque  fideli- 
"  ter  et  veraciter  confitemur :  lilud  ut  bene  cre- 
"  damns ;  hoc  ut  bene  vivamus.'*    Aug. 


CHAP.    XI. 

Of  the  Permifion  ofEviL 

ANOTHER  ufe-  has  been  made  of  Divine 
ptefcience  by  the  advpcates  for  neceflity, 
which  it  is  proper  to  confidef  before  we  leave 
this  fubjed. 

It  has  been  faid,  "  That  all  thofe  confequen- 
"  ces  follow  from  the  Divine  prefcience  which 
"  are  thought  moft  alarming  in  the  fcheiiie  of  ne- 
"  ceffity  J  and  particularly  God's  being  the  pro- 
*<  per  caufe  of  moral  evil.     For,  to  fuppofe  God 

to  forefee  and  permit  what  it  was  in  his  power 
*  to  have  prevented,  is  the  very  fame  thing,  as^ 

to  fuppofe  him  to  will,  and  directly  to  caufe  it. 
*^  He  diftindly  forefees  all  the  adions  of  a  man's^ 
"  life,  and  all  the  confequences  of  them :  If, 
"  therefore,  he  did  not  think  any  particular  man 
**  and  his  conduft  proper  for  his  plan  of  crea- 
*^  tion  and  pr6vidence,  he  certainly  would  not 
"  have  introduced  him  into  being  at  all." 

In  this  reafoning  we  may  obferve,  that  a  flip- 
polition  is  made  which  feems  to  contradi<lt  itfelf. 

-      '  '  That 
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That  all  tbe  adions  of  a  particular  man  fhould 
he  diftindlly  forefeen,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
that  man  (hould  never  he  brought  into  exiflence, 
feems  to  me  to  be  a  contradidion :  And  the 
fame  <contradi£kion  there  is,  in  fuppoiing  any  ac- 
ticMi  to  be  diftinftly  forefeen,  and  yet  prevented. 
For,  if  it  be  forefeen,  it  ihall  happen  ;  and,  if  it 
be  prevented,  it  fliall  not  happen,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  forefeen. 

The  knowledge  here  iiippofed  is  neither  pro- 
fcience  nor  fcience,  but  fomething  very  different 
from  both.  It  is  a  kind  of  knowledge,  which 
fome  metapbyiical  divines,  in  their  controverfies 
about  the  order  of  the  Divine  decrees,  a  fubjeft 
far  beyond  the  limits  c^f  human  underitanding, 
attributed  to  the  Deit)<^  and  of  which  other  di- 
vines denied  the  palSibiUty,  while  they  firmly 
maintained  the  Divine  prefcience. 

It  was  called  fcientta  mediUj  to  diftinguifli  it 
from  prefcience  ;  and  hy  tliis  fcietUia  media  was 
meant,  not  the  knowing  from  eternity  all  things 
that  fliall  exift,  which  is  prefcience,  nor  the 
knowing  all  the  connections  and  relations  of 
things  that  exift  or  may  be  conceived,  which  is 
fcience,  but  a  knowledge  of  things  contingent, 
that  never  did  nor  Ihall  exift.  For  inftance,  the 
knowing  every  ad  ion  that  would  be  done  by  b 
man  who  is  barely  conceived,  and  flaaJl  never  bfc 
brought  into  exiftence* 

Againft  the  poffibility  of  the  fcientia  media  ar- 
guments may  be  urged,  which  cannot  be  applied 
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to  prefcicncc.  Thus  it  may  be  feid,  that  na 
thing  can  be  known  but  what  is  true.  It  is  true 
that  the  future  adlions  of  a  free  agent  (hall  ej^iit, 
and  therefore  we  fee  no  impoffibility  in  its  being 
known  that  they  fliall  exift  :  But  with  regard  to 
the  free  actions  of  an  agent  that  never  did  nor 
fliall  exift,  there  is  nothing  true,  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  known.  To  fay  that  the  being 
conceived,  would  certainly  aiSl  in  fuoh  a  way,, if 
placed  in  fuch  a  fituatioo,  if  it  have  any  mean- 
ing, is  to  fay,  That  his  atSling  in  that  way  is  the 
ftonfequence  of  the  conception ;  but  this  contra- 
dicSts.the  fuppofition  of  its. being  a  free  adlion. 

Things  merely  conceived  have  no  relations  or 
connexions  but  fuch  as  are  implied  in  the  con^- 
ception,  or  are  confequent  from  it.  Thus  I  con- 
ceive two  circles  in  the  fame  plane.  If  .this  be 
all  I  conceive,  it  is  not  true  that  thefe  circles  are 
equal  or  unequal,  becaufe  neither  of  thefe  rela- 
tions is  implied  in  the  conception ;  yet  if  the  two 
circles  really  exifted,  they  muft  be  cither  equal 
or  unequal.  Again,  I  conceive  two  circles  in 
the  fame  plane,  the  diftance  of  whofe  centres  is 
equal  to  the  fum  of  their  femidiameters.  It  is 
true  of  thefe  .circles,  that  they  will  touch  one 
another,  becaufe  this  follows  from  the  concep- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  will  be  equal 
or  unequal,  becaufe  neither  of  thefe  relations  is 
jmplied  in  the  conception,  nor  is  copfequent 
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In  like  manner,  I  can  conceive  a  being  who 
has  pow'er  to  do  an  indifferent  adion,  or  not  to 
do  it.  It  is  not  true  that  he  would  do  it,  nor  is 
it  true  that  he  would  not  do  it,  becaufe  neither 
is  implied  in  my  conception,  nor  follows  from 
it ;  and  what  is  not  true  cannot  be  known. 

Though  I  do  not  perceive  any  fallacy  in  this 
argument  againft  difcientia  media^  I  am  fenfible 
how  apt  we  are  to  err  in  applying  what  belongs 
to  our  conceptions  and  our  knowledge,  to  the 
conceptions  and  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing ;  and,  therefore,  without  pretending  to  de- 
termine for  or  againft  z  fcientia  media,  I  only 
obferve,  that,  to  fuppofe  that  the  Deity  prevents 
what  he  forefees  by  his  prefcience,  is  a  contra- 
didion,  and  that  to  know  that  a  contingent  e- 
vent  which  he  fees  fit  not  to  permit  would  cer- 
tainly happen  if  permitted,  is  not  prefcience,  but 
thefcientia  media,  whofe  exiftence  or  poffibility 
we  are  H'nder  no  neccflSty  of  admitting. 

Waving  all  difpute  about  fcientia  media,  we 
acknowledge,  that  nothing  can  happen  under 
the  adminiftration  of  the  Deity,  which  he  does 
not  fee  iit  to  permit.  The  permifiion  of  natural 
and  moral  evil,  is  a  phenomenon  which  cannot 
be  difputed.  To  account  for  this  phenomenon, 
under  the  government  of  a* Being  of  infinite 
goodnefs,  juftice,  wifdom  and  power,  has,  in  all 
ages,  been  confidered  as  difficult  to  human  rea- 
Ibn,  whether  we  embrace  the  fyftem  of  liberty 
or  that  of  neceflity.     But,  if  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
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coontiiig  for  this  pke»osaeiion  upoa  th§  fjrftiQm 
oS  wceffityv  be/a^.g^c^t  a&it.is  upon  th^  ijjfteiaf^ 
o£  liberty^  it  cijn  havje  iio  weight  whea.  ufe4  W 
anj  qirg«kii^i^  ^g$ii;tft  liberty. 

The  defenders  of  peceffity>  to  reconcile  it  tq 
the  priodpfes  of  Tbeifm*  find  thyeijiif^lves,  obli- 
ged to  giyq  ^p  j^U  the  eaQial  ^tlribqtes.  Oif  Qod, 
excepting  that  of  goodnef$^  OjT  ^  dicfire  to.  pirorr 
(iftce  happinefs.  This;  th^y  hojdl  to  he  th^  CoIq 
motive  of  bis  n^aJLing  aftd  goyeraiDg  the;  uni- 
verfe.  Juftice,  vej^ity,  fmthfiili^fs,  are  o^J^y 
n^iiiic^tiom.  of  goodinefs,  the  meajosiof  promo-- 
tirig  its  purpofas,  OTd  are  exercifed  only  fo^  far 
as,  they  ferve  th^ait!  end.  VirtjA^  is.  acc^pt^ble  to 
hini^  and  vice  di^leafiof  ^  ml^  asi  the  firft  te«^s, 
ta  produce:  bappiwfs  and  the  laft  wifely,  tfe  jfS 
thg  propei:  cauiie  and  agemt  q£  $U  mojiaj  evil  a^ 
yrseli  as.  good  i  but  it  is  fpr  a  gQod  eod,  to  pro^ 
djjce  the  grt^ater  happi.nefs  to,  hh  creatures.  He 
does  evil  that  good  may  come^  and  this  ejid 
&n<Sifies  the  wo^ft  actions  that  contribute,  to  it. 
AU  the  wickednfifs  of  raen  being  the  work  of 
GoDf  he  Dfiuft^  \yben  he  furveys  it,  pronounce  ir, 
a&  weU  as  alt  his  other  works,  to  he  very  good. 

.  This  view  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  only  one 
ooniillent  with  the.fcheme  of  neceflity,  appears 
tame  much  more  (hocking  than  the  permiifioa 
of  evil  upon  the  fcheme  of  liberty.  It  is  faid, 
t-hat  it  requires  only  Jlren^tb  of  mind  to  embrace 
it :  To  rae  it  feeras  to  require  much  ftrength  of 
countenance  to  profefs  it. 

In 
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of  tfe^  JgpkujnefiB  fyft^itt^  pka&tre  br  h^ppiw^; 
is  pfee«4  ^fom  ikkP.^vQQ^  ft$  tbe  qwen,  tq  y^hmk 
all  the  virtues  bear  the  humble  o^^  oC  men^^]^ 
ftrvants. 

Aathe  ^tti  of  tto^  Deity^  iii^U  hl^  »<9iioWi  W 
nQl  his  o\Rii  g^octj  i/^hich  Caa  tw^ive  no  addi-^ 
•tio©,  bijit  thft  gwd  of  bi^  qr^aluros  j  aft^^  as  feija 
crQatu^Qs,  ^r^  c^abk  of  tbi$  ds^ofiticin!  itt  fomiS 
degree,  is  he  uot  pleafed  with,  thist  iw^ge  of  bim- 
£blf  is^  his  ^Fc^tqresi^  and  dUpka^4  with  the  cqn- 
trary  ?  W^y  ihf  n,  9^^\M  he  h§  the  author  of 
malice,  eftvy,,  r^x^fi^Q,  ty l^0i>J?  ^nd  oppreffion, 
in  their  hearts  ?  Other  vices  that  have  uo  male-^ 
yolexice  m  tte^miii^y  pleafct  ftic^h  ^  Deity,  ^ut 
£Lirely  tnalevqlence  cannot,  pkafe  him. 

If  we  fotnaLOfttr  nsEMtions;  of  the  morgl  attrilwite^ 
of  the  Dfiitj  'from  ivhat  w^fee  of  his^  govern- 
ment of  the  worMi  from  the  dictates  of  reafon 
and  confciencc,  ©r  from  the  doctrine  of  revela- 
tion ;  juftice,  veracity,  faithfuincfs,  the  love  of 
virtue  and  diflike  of  vice,  appear  to  be  no  lefs  ef- 
fential  attributes  of  his  nature  and  goodnefs. 

In  man,  who  is  made  after  the  image  of  God^ 
goodnefs  or  bcaevolence  is  indeed  an  cffential 
part  of  virtue,  but  it  is.  not  the  whole. 

I  am  at  a  lo^.what  arguments  can  be  birought 
to.  prove  goodneft  to  be  eflential  to  the  I>eity^ 
which  will  not,  with  equal  force,  prove  other 
moral  attributes  to  be  fo ;  or  what  objeftions  can 
|)e  brought  againft  the  latter,  which  have  not 

equal 
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eqnH  ftrengtbiagainft  the  former^  unlefs  it  be 
admitted  to  be  an  objection  againft  other  moral 
attributes,  tbaltlthcy  do  not  accord  with  the  doc- 
triiie  of  ncceflSty. 

If  other  moral  evils  may  be  attributed  to  the 
Deity  as  the  me&ns  of  promoting  general  good, 
why  may  not  fdfe  declarations  and  falfe  promi- 
fes'?  And  then  what  ground  have  we  left  to  be- 
lieve the  truth  of  what  he  reveal^,  or  to  rely  up- 
on what  he  promifes  ?  *    • 

Suppofing  this  ftrange  view  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture were  to  be  adopted  in  favour  of  the  doftrine 
of  neceflity,  there  is  ftill  a  great  difficulty  to  be 
refolved. 

Since  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  Supreme  Being 
had  no  other-end  in.  making  and  governing  the 
Hniv^rfe^  but  to  prbdiice  the  greateft  degree  of 
happinefs  to  his  creatures  in  general,  how  comes 
it  to  pafs,  that  there  is  fo  much  raifery  in  a  fy- 
ftem  made  and  governed  by  infinite  wifdom  and 
power  for  a  contrary  purpofe  ? 

The  folution  of  this  difficulty  leads  us  neoef- 
farily  to  another  hypothefis,  That  all  the  mifery 
and  vice  that  is  in  the  world  is  a  neceffary  in- 
gredient in  that  fyftem  which  produces  the  great- 
eft  fum  of  happinefs  upon  the  Whole.  This  con- 
nexion betwixt  the  greateft  fum  of  happinefs 
and  all  the  mifery  that  is  in  the  univerfe,  muft 
,  be  fatal  and  neceffary  in  the  nature  of  things,  fo 
that  even  Almighty  power  cannot  break  it :  For 

benevolence 
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benevolence  can  never  lead  to  inflifSI  mifery  withr 
out  neceffity. 

This  neceffary  connexion  between  the  great- 
eft  fum  of  happinefs  upon  the  whole,  and  all  tbiQ 
natural  and  moral. evil  that  isj  or  has  been,_or 
fhall  be,  being  once  eftablifhqd,  it  is  impo0}ble 
for  mortal  eyes  to  difcern  how  far  this  evil  iqay 
extend,  or  on  whom  it  may  happen  to  fall ;  whe- 
ther this  fatal  conijedion  may  be  temporary  or 
eternal,  or  what  proportion  of  the  happinefs  may 
be  balanced  by  it. 

A  world  made  by  perfeftwifdom  and  Almigh* 
ty  power,  for  no  other  end  but  to  make  it  hapt 
py,  prefents  the  moft  pleafing  profpeft  that  caq 
be  imagined.  We  expeft  nothing  but  uninterr 
rupted  happinefs  to  prevail  for  ever.  But,  al^s  J 
when  we  confider.  that  in  this  happieft  fyftem, 
there  muft  be  necefTarily  all.the  mifety  and  vice 
we  fee,  and  how  piuch  more  we  know  not,  how 
is  the  profpeft  darkened  ! . 

Thefe  two  hypothefes,.  the  one  limiting  the 
moral  charader  of  the  Deity,  the  other  limiting 
his  power,  feem  to  me  to  be  the  neceffary  confe- 
quences  of  neceffity,  when  it  is  joined  with  The- 
ifm  ;  and  they  have  accordingly  been  adopted 
by  the  ableft  defenders  of  that  dodrine. 

If  fome  defenders  of  liberty,  by  limiting  too 
ralhly  the  Divine  prefcience,  in  order  to  defend 
that  fyftem,  have  raifed  high  indignation  in  their 
opponents  ;  have  they  not  equal  ground  of  in- 
dignation againft  thofe,  who,  to  defend  neceffity, 

limit 
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Hiiiit  the  moral'  perftdfcioR  of  the  Dei^^  Bmi  bis 
Almighty  power  ? 

(Letf  M  confid^F,  ofi  the  other  band,  what  con- 
feqiu^tiGes  may  be  ^rly  drawn  firom  God's  per- 
mitting the  abufe  of  liberty  in  agents  on  whom 
hb^  has  beftoWed  k. 

' .  If  it  be  aiked.  Why  docs  Goo  permit  fo  much 
fin  in  fcis  crea^D?  I  oonfcfe  I  cannot  anfwer 
Ifhe "^^jHeHion,  but  m^A  lay  my  hand  upon  my 
itK^Utb*^ '  He  giv^th-Ho  account  of  his  conduft  to 
the  children  of  men.  It  is  our  part  to  obey  his 
eoQtimands,  and  not  to  fay  unto  him,  Why  doft 
thoii  thus  ? 

^'  Hypothefe^  in^^ght  be  framed ;  but,  while  we 
ktfve  Aground  lo  be  fatisficd,  that  he  does  nothing 
htit  ^hat  is  right,  it  h  mer^  becoming  us  to  ac« 
kil&^edge  that  the  ends  and  reafons  of  his  uni- 
teirfal  government  are  bej^nd  our  knowledge, 
and  perhaps  beyond  the  comprehehfion  of  hu- 
man underftanding.  We  cannot  penetrate  fo  far 
iiife  the  counfel  of  the  Almigbity,  aS  to  know  all 
fhe  reafons  why  it  became  him,  of  whom  are  all 
things,  and  to  whom  are  all  things,  to  create,  not 
only  machines,  which  are  folely  moved  by  his 
hand,  but  ftrvants  and  children,  who,  by  obey- 
ing his  commands,  and  imitating  his  moral  p6r- 
fe(3:k)ns,  might  rife  to  a  high  degree  of  glory  and 
happinefs  in  his  favour,  or,  by  perverfe  difobedi- 
ence,  might  incur  guilt  and  juft  punilhment.  In 
this  he  appears  to  us  awful  in  his  juftice,  as  well 
as  amiable  in  his  goodnefs. 

But, 
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Sut»  as  he  diCdaim  not  to  appeal  to  men  fot 
the  equity  of  his  proceedings  towards  them  Wh^en 
his  chara^fter  is  impeached,  we  may,  with  humble 
reverence,  plead  for  God,  and  vindicate  that  mo- 
ral  excellence  which  is  the  glory  of  his  nature, 
and  of  which  the  image  is  thegtory  and  the  per- 
fediion  of  man. 

Let  us  obfervc  firft  of  all,  that  to  permit  hath 
two  meanings^  It  ^gnifies  not  to  forbid  ;  add  it 
fignifies  not  to  hinder  by  fuperior  power.  In  the 
firft  of  thefe  fenfes,  God  never  permits  fin.  His 
law  forbids  every  moral  evil.  By  his  laws  and 
by  his  government,  he  gives  every  encourage- 
ment to  good  condud,  and  every  difcourag^- 
nient  to  bad.  But  he  does  not  alway^^  by  his 
fuperior  power,  hinder  it  from  being  committed- 
This  is  the  ground  of  the  accufation ;  and  thi^it 
is  faid,  is  the  very  lame  thxtig  as  ditedtly  to  will 
and  to  caufe  it. 

As  this  is  aflerted  without  proofs  4nd  is  &tv 
from  being  felf^evident,  it  might  be  fufficietft  lo 
deny  it  until  it  be  proved.  But,  without  refting 
barely  on  the  defenfive.  We  may  obferve,  that 
the  only  moral  attributes  that  can  be  fuppofed 
inconfiftent  with  the  permiffion  of  fin,  are  either 
goodnefs  or  juftice. 

The  defenders  of  neceffity,  with  whom  we 
have  to  do  in  this  point,  as  they  maintain  that 
goodnefs  is  the  only  eflcntial  moral  attribute  of 
the  iDeity,  and  the  motive  of  all  his  adions, 
muft/ if  they,  will  be  confifteiit,  maintain,  That 
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to  will,  and  diredly  to  caufe  fin,  tbuch  more  not 
to  hinder  it,  is  confident  with  perfedk  goodnefs, 
nay,  that  goodnefs  is  a  fufficient  motive  to  jufi:i'- 
fy  the  willing  and  dire£l:ly  cau0.ng  it. 

With  regard  to  them,  therefore,  it  is  Jurely 
unneceflary  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  permiC- 
fion  of  fin  with  the  goodnefs  of  God,  fince  an  in- 
confiilency  between  that  attribute  and  the  cau- 
fing  of  fin  would  overturn  their  whole  fyfl:em.  , 

If  the  caufing  of  moral  evil,  and  being  tho 
real  author  of  it,  be  confiftent  with  perfed:  good- 
nefs, what  pretence  can  there  be  to  fay,  that  not 
to  hinder  it  is  inconfiflent  with  perfed  good- 
nefs? 

What  is  incumbent  upon  them,  therefore,  to^ 
prove,  is,  That  the  permiffion  of  fin  is  inconfifl:- 
ent  with  juftice ;  and,  upon  this  point,  we  are 
ready  to  join  iflue  with  them. 

But  what  pretence  can  there  be  to  fay,  that 
the  permiffion  of  fin  is  perfedly  confifl:ent  with 
goodnefs  in  the  Deity,  but  inconfiftent  with  ju- 
ftice? 

Is  it  not  as  eafy  to  conceive,  that  he  fhould 
permit  fin,  though  virtue  be  his  delight,  as  that 
he  inflids  mifery,  when  his  fole  delight  is  to  be- 
ftow  happinefs  ?  Should  it  appear  incredible,  that 
the  permiffion  of  fin  may  tend  to  promote  vir- 
tue, to  them  who  believe  that  the  infliction  of 
mifery  is  neceflary  to  promote  happinefs  ? 

The  juftice,  as  well  as  the  goodnefs  of  God's 
moral  government  of  mankind^  appears  in  this : 

That 
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That  his  laws  are  not  arbitrary  nor  grievous,  as 
it  is  only  by  the.  obedience  of  them  that  our  na- 
ture can  be  perfetSted  and  qualified  for  future 
happinefs  ;  that  he  is  ready  to  aid  our  weaknefs, 
to  help  our  infirmities,  and  not  to.  fuffer  us  to  be 
tempted  above  what  we  are.  able  to  bear ;  that 
he  is  not  ftri<9:  to  mark  iniquity,  or  to  execute 
judgment  fpeedily  againft  an  evil  work,  but  is 
long-fufFering,  and  waits  to  be  gracious  j  that  he 
is  ready  to  receive  the  humble  penitent  to  his  fa- 
vour ;  that  he  is  no  refpefter  of  perfons,  but  in 
every  nation  he  that  fears  God  and  works  righ- 
teoufnefs  is  accepted  of  him ;  that  of  every  man 
he  will  require  an  account,  proportioned  to  the 
talents  he  hath  received ;  that  he  delights  in 
mercy,  but  hath  no  pleafure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked  ;  and  therefore  in  punifliing  will  never 
go  beyond  the  demerit  of  the  criminal,  nor  be- 
yond what  the  rules  of  his  univerfal  government 
require. 

There  were,  in  ancient  ages,  fome  who  faid, 
the  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal ;  to  whom  the 
Prophet,  in  the  name  of  God,  makes  this  reply, 
which,  in  all  ages,  is  fufficient  to  repel  this  ac- 
cufation.  Hear  now,  O  houfe  of  Ifrael,  is  not 
my  way  eq^J,  are  not  your  ways  unequal  ? 
When  a  righteous  man  turneth  away  from  his 
righteoufnefs,  and  committeth  iniquity  ;  for  his 
iniquity  which  he  hath  done  fliall  he  die.  Again, 
when  a  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  his  wick- 
ednefs  that  he  hath  committed,  and  doth  that 

which 
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^hich  is  lawful  and  right,  lie  ihuH  feve  his  foal 
alive.  O  houfe  of  Ifrael,  affe  Tit)t  my  ways  equal, 
fire  not  your  way^  uneqtia!?  R^ertt,  and  turn 
fi'bm  all  your  tranfgreflfiotis,  fo  iniiqtiity  fhall  not 
be  your  ruin.  C^ft  away  from  yx)u  ail  your  tranf- 
greffiohs  whereTiy  you  havfe  tranTgreflfed,  and 
mate  you  a  tiew  heart  and  a  ilew  fpirit,  for  why 
will  ye  die,  0  htrtife  of  Ifrael  ?  For  1  have  no  plea- 
fure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  faith  the 
Lord  God. 

Another  argument  for  iieceffity  has  been  late- 
ly oflfered,  which  we  fhall  very  briefly  confider. 

It  has  been  maafitained,  that  the  power  of 
thinking  is  the  tefult  nf  a  certain  modificatibn  of 
matter,  and  that  a  certain  configuration  of  brain 
makes  a  foul;  and,  if  man  be  wholly  a  material 
being,  it  is  faid,  that  it  wiU  not  be  denied,  that 
he  muft  be  a  mechanical  being ;  that  the  doc- 
trine of  neceffity  is  a  diredl  inference  from  that 
of  materialifm,  and  its  undoubted  confequence. 

As  this  argument  can  have  no  weight  with 
thofe  who  do  not  fee  reafon  to  embrace  this  fy- 
ftem  of  materialifm  ;  fo,  even  with  thofe  who  do, 
it  feems  to  me  to  be  a  mere  fophifm. 

Philofophers  have  been  wont  to  conceive  mat- 
ter to  be  an  inert  paffive  being,  ^jgl  to  have  cer- 
tain properties  inconfiftent  with '  the  power  of 
thinking  or  of  ailing.  But  a  Philofopher  arifes, 
who  proves,  we  (hall  fuppofe,  that  we  were 
quite  miftaken  in  our  notion  of  matter ;  that  it 
has  not  the  properties 'we  fuppofed,  and,  in  faft, 

has 
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has  no  properties-  but  thofe  of  attriadion  and  re- 
pulfion  ;  but  ftill  he  thinks,  that,  being  matter, 
it  will  pot  be  denied  that  it  is  a  mechanical  be- 
ing, and  that  the  do<5trine  of  nepelfity  is  a  dire£t 
inference  from  that  of  materia]:ifm. 

Herein,  however,  he  deceives  himfelf.  If  mat- 
ter  be  whatwe  conccived^itto  be,  it  is  equally- 
incapable  of  thinking  and  of  ading.freely.  But 
if  the  properties,  from  which  we  drew  this  con- 
clufion,  have  no  reality^  as  he  thinks  he  has  pro- 
ved ;,  if  it  have  the  powers  of  a^tradion  and  re- 
pulfiont,  and  require  only  a  certain  configuration* 
to  make  it  think  rationally,  it  will  be  impoffible 
to  fhew  any  good  reafon  why  the  fame  configu- 
ration may  not  make  it  a6t  rationally  and  freely. 
If  its  reproach  of  folidity,  inertnefs  and  fluggifh- 
aefs  be  wiped  toff;  and  if  it  be  i;aired  in  our 
efteem  .to  a  nearer  approach  to  the  nature  of 
what  we  <;all  fpiritual  and  immaterial  beings, 
why  fhould  it  ftill  be  nothing  but  a  mechanical 
being  ?  Is  its  folidity,  inertndfs  and  fluggifhnefs, 
to  be  firft  removed  to  make  it  capable  of  think- 
ing, and  then  ^?eftored  in  order  to  make  it  inca- 
pable of  adting  ? 

Thofe,  therefore,  who  reafon  juftly  from  this 
fyftem  of  mateiialifm  will  eafily  perceive,  that 
the  doftrine  of  neceffity  is  fo  far  from  being  a 
dire<^  inference,  that  it  can  receive  no  fupport 
from  it. 

To  conclude  this  Effay :  Extremes  of  all  kinds 
ought  to  be  avoided  j  yet  men  are  prone  to  run 
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.  intb  tfiem  V  anff;  to  Ihun  one  extreme,  we  often 
riiii  into  the'fcontrary.  ;.::•; ::  ■ 

Of  all  extremes  of  opinion,  none  ^tr^  more 
dangetofus  than  thofe  th^t  exalt  the  powfef  s  of 
man  too  high,  on  the  one  hi^iidj  or  fink  them  loo 
low,  on  the  other. 

By  raifing  them 'too  high,  we  feed  prWe-iafid' 
vain-glorjr,  welofe  the  fenfe  of  our  dependence 
upon  God,  arid  engage  in  attempts^beyoijd  our 
at)ilities.     By  deprefling  thiem  too  low,  we  ctit' 
the  firiews  of  aftion  and  of  obligation,  ani  are 
teihpted  to  thinfc,'  that,  as- we  can  do  nothinj^,, 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  be  carried  fWlffive- 
ly  along  by  the  ftteani  of  necieffity.        :    .     .  ^ 
•  Some  good  men,  apprcfhendihg  that,  t6  kill 
pi^de  and  vain- glory,  oiir •  ^edlive  ^  powerf  oariAdt 
be  too  mticlf  deprefled,-  have  been  led,' by  zeal 
for  religion,  to  deprive  us  of  all  aftive  pbwer. 

Other  good  men,  by  a  like  -zeal,  have  been  led 
to  depreciate  the  human  uriderftandirig,  and  to 
put  out  the  light  of  nature  and  reafonj,  iil  order 
to  exalt  that  of  revelation.  '  * 

TThofe  weapons  which  Were  taken  up  in  fup- 
port  of  religion,  are  now  employed  to  overturn 
it ;  and  what  was,  by  fome,  accounted- the  bul- 
wark  of  orthodoxy,  is  become  the  ftrong  hold  of 
atheifm  and  infidelity. 

Atheifts  join'  hands  with  llieologians,  in  de- 
priving man  of  all  aftive  power,  that  they  may 
deftroy  all  moral  obligation,  and  all  fenfe  of 
right  and  wrong.    They  joiii  hands  with  Theo-r 

Jogians, 
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logiaris,  in  depredating  the  human  nnderftand- 
ing,. that  they  may  l«ad:  us  into  abfolute  fc^pti- 

Goo,  in  mercy  to  the  human  race,  has  made 
us  of  fuch  a  frame,  that  no  fpeciilati ve  opinion 
whatfoever  can  root  out  the  fenfe  of  guilt  and 
demerit  when  we  do  wrong,  nor.  the  peace  auEd 
joy  of  a  good  confcdence  when  we:  da.whal  is 
right.  Nd  fpcculative  opinion  can  jroat.out  a  re't 
gard  to  the  teftimony  of  our  fehfes^. of  our  me- 
mory, and  of  our  rational  faculties;  But.w^ 
have  reafonto  be  jealous  of  opinions  which  run 
counter  to  thofe  natural  fentiments  of  the  humapi 
mind,  and  tend  to  Ihake,  though  they  never  can 
eradicate  them. 

There  is  little  reafon  to  fear,  that  tljie  condudt 
of  men,  with  regard  to.  the-  concerns  of  the  pre- 
fent  life,  will  ever  be  much  aflfeded,  either  by 
the  dodrinfc  of  neceffity,  or  by  fcepticifpi.  It 
were  to  be  wifhed,  that  men's  condud:,  with  re- 
gard to  the  concerns  of  another  life,  were  in  aa 
little  danger  from  thofe  opinions. 

In  the  prefent  ftate,  we  fee  fome  who  zealoiif-% 
ly  maintain  the  dodrine  of  neceffity,  others  who 
as  zealoufly  maintain  that  of  liberty.  One  woulfj 
be  apt  to  thinl,  that 'A  pradical  belijsf  of  thefcr 
contrary  fyftems  ihould  pr9duce  very  different 
condud  in  them  that  hold  them ;  yet  we  fee  no 
fuch  difference  in  the  affairs  of  common  life. 

The  fataliit  deliberates,  .and  refolves,  and^ 
plights  his  faith.     He  lays  down  a  plan  of  conr 

F  f  ?  du^t 
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dud,  and  profecutes  it  with  vigour  and  induftry. 
He  exhort!^  and  commands,  and  holds  thofe  to 
be  anfwerable  for  their  condudl  to  whom. he 
hath  committed  any  charge.  He  blames  thofe 
that  are  falfe  or  unfaithful,  to  him  as  other  men 
do.  He  perceivfcs  dignity  and  worth  in  foiiie 
ihara£ter3  and  adions,  and  in  others  demerit 
and  turpitude.  He  rcfents  injuries,  and  is  grate- 
ful for  good  offices. 

-If  any  man  fhotdd  plead  the' dodlrine .of  ne- 
ceffity  to  exculpate  murder,  theft,  or  robbery, 
or  even  wilful  negligence  in  the  difcharge  of  his 
duty,  his  judge,  though  a  fatalift,  if  he  had  com- 
mon fenfe,  would  laugh  at  fuch  a  plea,  and 
would  not  allow  it  even  to  alleviate  the  crime. 

In  all  fudh  cafes,  he  fees  that  it  would  be  ab- 
inrd  not  to  a£t  and  to  judge  as  thofe  ought  to  do 
who  believe  themfelve^^and  other  men  to  be  free 
agents,  juft  as  the  fceptic,  to  avoid  abfurdity, 
muft,  when  he  goes  into  the  world,  ad:  and  judge 
like  other  men  who  are  not  fceptics. 

If  the  fatalift  be  as  little  influenced  by  the 
Opinion  of  neceffity  in  his  moral  and  religious 
concerns,  and  in  his  expedations  concerning  an- 
other world,  as  he  is  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  his  fpeculativc  opinion  will  probably. do 
him  little  hurt.  But,  if  he .  truft  fo  far  to  the 
doftrine  of  neceffity,  as  tb  indulge  floth  and  in- 
aiftivity  in  his  duty,  and  hope  to  .exculpate  hinir' 
felf  to  his  Maker.by  that  .dofirine,  let  him.con- 
fidet  whether^  he  fuftains  this  excufe  from  his- 

fervants 
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lervants  and  dependants,  when  they  are  negli- 
gent  or  unfakhfiirilt4**ifit  h  cfol^mitted  to  their 
charge. 

Bifhop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy^  has  an  excel- 
lent  chapter  lipon.rief  (pinion  ofnecejfity  conjider^ 
ed  as  influencing  pradlice^  which  I  think  highly 
deferving  the  confideration  of  thofe  who  arc  in- 

> 

clined  to  that  opinion. 
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Hi-  -  OF  MORALS. 


C  H  A  P.     I. 

Of  the  Fuji  Principles  of  Morals. 

TiyT ORALS,  like  all  other  fciences,  muft  have 
"*"  firft  principles,  on  which  all  moral  reafon- 
ing  is  grounded. 

-  In  every  branch'  of  knowledge  where  difputes 
have  been  raifed,  it  is  ufeful  to  diftinguilh  the 
firft  principles  from  the  fuperftru6lure.  They 
are  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  fcience  leans ;  and  whatever  is  not  fupport- 
ed  by  this  foundation  can  have  no  ftability. 

In  all  rational  belief,  the  thing  believed  is  ei- 
ther itfelf  a  firft  principle,  or  it  is  by  juft  reafon- 
ing  deduced  from  firft  principles.  When  men 
differ  about  deduftions  of  reafoning,  the  appeal 
muft  be  made  to  the  rules  of  reafoning,  which 
have  been  very  unanimoufly  fixed  from  the  days 
of  ^RiSTOTLE.  But  whcn  they  differ  about  a 
firft  principle,  the  appeal  is  made  to  another  tri- 
bunal; to  that  of  common  fenfe. 

How 
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How  the  genuine  decifions  of  cptnmon  fenfe 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the,  counterfeit,  has 
been  coniidered  in .  eflay  fixtb, .  on  the  Intellect 
tual  Powers  of  Man,  chapter  fourth,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred..  What  I  would  here  ob- 
fcrve  is,  That  as  firft.  principles  differ  from  de« 
dudions;  of  reafoning  in  the  nature  of  their  evi- 
dence, and  mult  be  tried  by  a  different  ftandard 
when  they  are  called  in  queftion,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  know  to  which  of  thefe  two  claffes  a 
truth  which  we  would  examine,  belongs.  When 
they  are  not  diilinguifhed,  men  are  apt  to  de- 
mand proof  for  every  thing  they  think  fit  to  de- 
ny :  And  when  we  attempt  to  prove  by  diredl 
argument,  what  is  really  felf- evident,,  the  rea- 
foning  will  always  be  inconclufive.;:  for  it  will 
either  take  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved, 
or  fomething  notTpgr.e  evident ;  and  fo,  inftead 
of  giving '  ftrength  to  the  conclufion,  will  rather 
tempt  thofe  to  doubt  of  it,  who  never  did  fo  be- 
fore. 

I  propofe,  therefore,  in  this  chapter,  to  point 
out  fome  of  the  firft  principles  of  morals,  with- 
out pretending  to  a  conjiplete  enumeration. 

The  principles  I.  am  to  mention,  relate  either 
to  virtue  in  general,  or  to  the  ^iffgrent  particu- 
lar branches  of  virtue,  ror  to  the  comparifon  of 
virtues  where  they  feem  to  interfere.   , 

I.  There  are  fome  things  in  human  condud, 
that  merit  approbation  and  praife,  ^others  that 
merit  blame  and  punifliment  i  and  different  de- 
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grees  either  of  appirobatioa  6r  of  blame^  are  due 

*  ' 

to  different  a<ft Jons. 

2.  What  isitt'no  degree  voluntary,  can  neither 
deferve  moral  approbation,  nor  blame. 

3.  What  is- done*  from  unavoidable  neeeffity 
may  be  agreeable  or  difagreeable,  ufeful  or  hurt- 
ful, but  cannot  be  the  objeift  either  of  blame  or 
of  moral  approbation.       •  • 

4.  Men  may  be  highly  culpable  in  omitting 
what  they  ought  to  have-  done,  as  well  as-  in  do- 
ing what  they  ought  not* 

5.  We  ought  to  ufe  the  heft  means  we  can  to 
be  well  informed  of  our  duty,  by  feriou^  atten- 
tion to  moral  inilrudion ;  by  obferving  wbgt 
we  approve,  and  what  wis '  difapprove,  in  other 
men,  whether  our  acquaintance,  or  thofe  whofe 
aftions  are  recorded  in  hiftory  ;  by  reflefting  of- 
ten, in  a  calm  and  difpaffionate  hour,  on  our 
own  paft  condutft,  that  we  may  difcern  what 
was  wrong,  what  wa^  right,  and  what  might 
have  been  better;  by  deliberating  coolly  and 
impartially  upon  our  future  conduit,  as  far  as 
we  can  forefee  the  opportunities  we  may  have 
of  doing  good,  or- the  temptations  to  do  wrong  ; 
and  by  having  this  principle  deeply  fixed  in  our 
minds,  that  as^inoral  excellence  is  the  true  worth 
and  glory  of  a  man,  fo  the  knowledge  of  out  du- 
ty is  to  every  man,  in  every  ftation  of  life,  the 
moflr  important  of  all  knowledge. 

6.  It  ought  to  be  our  moft  ferious  concern  to 
do  our  dtity  as  far  as  we  know  it,  and  to  fortify 

our 
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our  minds  againft- every  temptation  to  deviate 
from  it ;  by  maintaining  a  lively  fenfe  of  the 
beauty  of  right  condudy  and  of  its-  prefent  and 
future  reward,  of  the  turpitude  of  vice,  and  of 
its  bad  confequences  here  and  hereafter  ;  by  ha- 
ving always  in  our  eye  the  nobleft  examples  ; 
by  the  habit  of  fubjeAing  our  paffions  to  the 
government  of  reafon  ;  by  firm  purpofes  and  re-- 
folutions  with  regard  to  our  condud: ;  by  avoids 
ing  occafions  of  temptation  when  we  can  ;  and 
by  imploring  the  aid  of  him  who  made  us,  in 
every  hour  of  temptation,  « 

Thefe  principles  concerning  virtue  and  vice 
in  general,  muft  appear  felf- evident  to  every 
man  who  hath  a  confcience,  and  who  hatltta-^ 
ken  pains  to  exercife  this  natural  power  of  his 
mind.  I  proceed  to  others  that  are  more' partis 
cular. 

I.  We  ought  to  prefer  a  greater  good,  though 
more  diftant,  to  a  lefs ;  and  a  lefs  evil  to  a 
greater. 

A  regard  to  our  own  good,  though  we  had  no 
confcience,  di<Aates  this  principle  ;  and  we  can- 
not help  difapproving  the  man  that,  ads  contra^ 
ry  to  it,  as  deicrving  to  lofe  the  good  which  be 
wantonly  threw  away,  and  to  fuffer  the  evil 
which  he  knowingly  brought  upon  his.  own 
head. 

We  obferved  before,  that  the  ancient  mora* 
lifts,  and  many  among  the  modem,  have  deduced 
the  whole  of  fjiorals  from  this  principle,  and: that 

when 
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wh^n  we  make  a  right  eftimate  of  goods  and  evils 
according  to  their  degree,  their .  dignity,  their, 
duration*. and  according  as  they  are  more  or  Ief3 
in  our  power^  itlieads  to  the  pra<5ice  of  ey^ry 
virtue  :  More  dirjeftly ,  indeed,  to  the  virtue^  of 
fel%,yernmerit,  to  prudence,  to;  temperance, 
and  ta  fortitude  ;  and,  though  more  indiredlly, 
everi  to  juftice,  humanity,  and  all  the  focial  vir- 
tues, when  their  inSuence  upon  our  happinefs  is 
well  underftood. 

.Though  it  be  not  the  nobleft  principle  of  cpur 
dufl:,  it  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  its  force 
is.  felt  by  the-  mofti: ignorant,  an^  eve^  by  the 
moft  abandoned./ 

Let  a  man's!  moral  judgment  be  ever  fo  little 
improved  by  exercife,  oc  ever  fo  much  corruptr 
ed  by  bad  habits;  he  cannot  be  indiflSsrent  to.bise 
own  happinefs  or  mifery.  When  he  is  become 
infenfible  to  eyery  nobler  motive  to  right  con- 
dud*,  he^  cannot  ibe  infenfible  tq  this.  And 
though  to  aft  from  this  motive  folely  may  be 
cdlltd  prudence  rather  than  virtue,  yet  this  pru- 
dence deferves  f9me  regard  upon,  its  own  ac^ 
count,  and  much  more  as  it  is  the  friend  and  al- 
ly of  virtue,  and  the  enemy  of  all  vice  j  and.  as  it 
gives  a  favourable  teftimony  of  virtue  to  thofe 
who  are  deaf  to  every  other  recommendation.. 

If  a  man  can  be  induced  to  do  his  duty  even 
from  a  regard  to  his  own  happinefs,  he  will  foon 
find  reafon  to  love  virtue  for  her  own  fake,  and 
to  ad  from  motives  lefs  mercenary. 
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*  I^cannpt  therefore^  :approv^  .qf  dipfe  xnoraliils, 
T?ho  would  banifh  all  perfuafives  to  virtue  taken 
from  the  confiderati9a  of  private  good.  In  the 
prefent  ftate  of  human  nature  tbefe  are  not  ufe- 
lefs  to  th^  befty  and  they  arethe  only  means  left 
of  reclaiming  the,  abandoned. .  ' 

2.  As  far  as  the  intention  of  nature  appears- in 
thq  conftitution  of  man,  we  ought  to  comply  with 
that  intention^  and  to  ad  agr^e^l^  to  it. 

The  Author  of  our  being-  hath  given  us  not 
only  the  power  of  ading  within  a  limited  fphere, 
but  various  principles  or  fprings  of  action,  of  dif- 
ferent nature  and  dignity,  to  diredt  us  in  the  ex« 
ercife  of  our  ac^ve  power. 
.  From  the  cQfjftit-utionxjjf  every  .fpecies  of  the 
inferior  animals,  jandefpecially  from  the  adkivje 
principles  whigh  B^ure  has  given  thera>  we  eafi* 
ly  perceiye  the  manner  of  life  for  which  nature 
intended  them ;  and  they  uAifprjnly  ad  the  part 
to  which  they  are  led  by  ^hek  conftitution, 
without  any  reflexion  upoiji  it,  or  intention  of 
obeying  its  didates.  Man  only,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  this  world,  is  made  capable  of  obferving 
his  own  conftitution,  what  kind  of  life  it  is  made 
for,  and  of  ading  according  to  that  intention,  or 
contrary  to  it.  He  only  ia  capable  of  yielding 
an  intentional  obedience  to  the  didates  of  his 
nature,  or  of  rebelling  againfl  them. 

In  treating  of  the  principles  of  adion  in  man, 
it  has  been  fhewn,  that  as  his  natural  inftinds 
and  bodily  appetites^  are  w.eU'.  adapted  to.  the 

prefervation 
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prefervation*  oFhis  natuiial  life,  and  to  th€  coritt- 
nuancc  of  the  fpecies ;  fo  his  natural  defires^  af. 
fedrotiSj.and  paffions,  Wheii'uneorrupted  bjf-vi- 
cious  habits,  and  under'  thc-genretriiiient  of  tfet 
leading  principles-  of  reiafon  knd  confcienc^,  ^f6 
excellently  fitted  for  the  rfftionial  and  ibciallife. 
Every  vicious  aftion  (hews  an  excefs,  or  defcd, 
or  wrong' direftion  of  fome  natural  fpring  of  ac- 

r 

tion,  and  therefore-  may,  very  juftly,  be  faid  to 
be  unnatural.  *  'Every  virtuous  aiftiori  agrees  with 
the  uncorrupted  principles  of  human  nature;  - 

The  Stoics^  defined- virtue -tO' he  a  life  accord^ 
infg  to  nature.  Some  of  them  -more  accurately, 
a  life  according  to  the  nature  of  man,  in  fb  far 
as  it  fe  fuperior  to  that  tf  brutei.  The  life  of  a 
britte  is  aceordibg^  to  the -nature  of  the  brute  J 
bift  it  is  neither  virtuous  nor  ticious.  The  life 
of  a  moral  agent  cannot  be  according  to  his  iia* 
ture,  unlefs  it  be  virtuous.  That  confcience, 
which  is  in  every  man's  bread,  is  the  law  of 
God  written  in  his  heart,  which  he  cannot  dif- 
obey  without  adting  unnaturally,  and  being  felf- 
condemned. 

The  intention  of  nature,  in  the  various  atftive 
jirinciples  of  man,  in  the  defires  of  power,  of 
knowledge,  and  of  efteera,  in  the  affedlion  to 
clrildren,  to  near  relations,  and  to  the  communi- 
ties to  which  we  belong,  in  gratitude,  in  com- 
paffibn,  and  even  in  refentment  and  emulation, 
is  very  obvious,  and  has  been  pointed  out  in 
treating  of  thofe  principles.  Not  is  it  lefs  evi- 
dent, 
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dent^  that  reafonaod  confoience.  are  given  Us  to 
regiilateithetiafbriQc  principles,  fo.that  they- may 
confpire,  in  a  Tegular  and  confiflent  plan  of  Ufe, 
in  purfuit  of  foittr  worthy  end,  • 
..3.  No  man.i&  bom  for. himfclf. only.  Every 
man,  therefore,  "ought  rto  confider  himfelf  qs  a 
member  of  the  common  fociety  of  tmankind^  and 
of  thofe  fubordinatefocieties  to.  which  he  be* 
longs,  fuch  as  family^ '  friend9,  nieighbourhood, 
country,  and  to<lo  as  much  g<^od  as  hecan»  ^nd 
as  little  hurt  to  the  focieties'  of  which  he  is  a 
part, 

This  axiom  leads  diredly  to  the  pra^ice  of 
every  fecial  virtue,  and  indirectly  to  the  virtue^ 
of.  felf-government,  by  which  only  we  caii  be 
qualified  for  difcbarging  the  duty  we  owe  to  fo- 
ciety. 

4.  In  every  oafe,  w^  ?  ought  to  a6l  that  part 
towards  another,,  which  we  would  judge  to  be 
right  in  him  to  a£t  toward  us,  if  we  were  in  hi? 
circumftances  and  he  in  ouxs ;  or,  more  gene- 
rally, what  we  approve  in  others,  that  we  ought 
to  pra£life  in  like  circumilances,  and  what  we 
condemn  in  others  we  ought  not  to  do« 

If  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  right  and  wrong 
in  the  conduA  of  moral  agents,  it  mi^ft  be  the 
fame  to  all  in  the  fame  circumftances.    . 

We  ftand  all  in  the  fa^ic  relation  t,o  him  who 
made  us,  and  will  call  us. to  account  for  our  cpn- 
du6t ;  for»  with  him :  there  i^  no.  refpefl:  of  per- 
fons.     We   ftand   in   the  fame  relation  to  one 

another 


another  as  members  iof  the ;  great  community  of 
matiktnd.  The  dtities  confeqoerit  upon  the^dif- 
fer€nt  rank^  ^stnd  offices  and  relations  of ,  men  are 
the  fame  to  all  in  the  fame  circmhftances.  

It is  not  want  of  Judgment,  biit  want  of  can- 
dour and^  impartiality,  that  binders' men  from, 
difceming  what  they  owe  tooothcrs.  They  arc 
quickfighted  enough  in  di&erhing  what  is  due 
to  themfelves.  When  they  arc  injured,  or  ill 
treated,  they  fee  it,  and  feel  •  refcntment.  It  is 
the  want  of  candour  that  ntiukes  men  ufe  one 
meafure  for  the  duty  they  owe  to  others,  and 
iahother  meafure  for  the  duty  that  others  owe  to 
theni  in^  Hke  circumftances.  That  men  ought  to 
judge  with  e&nddur;  as  in  all  other  cafes,  fb  ef- 
pecially  in  what  cofKrerns  their  inoral  conduit, 
is  furely  felE-evident  to  every  intelligent  being. 
The  man  who  take^  ojSfence. when  he  is  injured 
in  his  perfon,  in  his'  property;  in  his  good  name; 
pronounces  judgm^ftt  againft  himfelf  if  he  ait 
fo  toward  his  neighbour.      «        «: 

As  the  equity  and  obligation  of  this  rule  of 
conduft  is  felf  evident  to  every  man  who  hath  d 
confcience  ;  fo  it  is,  of  iall  the  rules  of  morality, 
the  moft  coiftprehenlive,  and  truly  deferves  the 
encomium  given  it  by  the  higheft' authority,  that 
it  is  the  law  and  tb€  prophets. 

It  comprehends  every  rule  of  juftice  without 
exception.  It  comprehends  all  the  relative  du- 
ties, arifing  either  from  the  more  permanent  re- 
lations of  parent  and  child>  of  maftcr  and  fer- 

vant. 
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vant,  of .  ttiagifttiate  and  fabjeiSfci.of.'hufbaad  and 
wife,  or  from  the  more  tranfientrelations  of  rich 
and  poor,  of  buyer  and  fcUcr,  .of  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor^: of*  benefadboir/  and  beneficiary,  ^f  friends 
and'tenemyi  It  comprehends: everyr  duty  of  cha* 
rity  and  hamamity,.  and  even: of  courtefy  and 
good  manners j i  !  ::.  .  -y^ 

'  Nay,  I  think,  that,  without  .any  force  or  ftr^in- 
ing,  it  extends  evefa  to  thedutiesof  felf-govern- 
ment.  For,  as  every  man  approves  in  others  the; 
virtues  of  prudence,  temperance^,  felf-cooimand 
and  fortitude,  hexfiuft  perceive,  that  what  is 
right  in  ^others  muft  be  right  in  himfelf  in  like 
circumftainces. 

•To  fum  up  sdl,^  he  who  ads  invariably  by  this 
rulfc  will  never  deviate  from  the  path  of  his  du- 
ty,  but  from  ^n  ei?ror  of  judgment.  And,  as  he 
feels  the  obligation  that  h^  and  all  men  are  un-> 
der  to  ufc  the  heft  means  in  his  power  to  have 
his  judgment;  welUinformed  in  matters  of  duty, 
hia  errors  will  only  be  fuch  as  are  invincible. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  this  axiom  fuppofes 
a  faculty  in  .man  by  which;  he  can  diftinguiflx 
right  condudk  from  wrong.  It  fuppofes*  alfo, 
that,  by  this  faculty,  we  eafily  perceive  the  right 
and  the  wrong  in  other  men  that  are  indifferent 
to  us  ;  but  are  very  apt  to .  be  blinded  by  the 
partiality  of  felfifh  paffions  when  the.  cafe  con- 
cerns ourfelves.  Every  claim  we  have  againft 
others  is  apt  to  be  magnified  by  felf-love,  when 
viewed  diredlly.     A  change  of  perfons  removes 

this 
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this  prejudice,  and'.brings  the  daini  to  appear -in 
its  juft  magnitxide.  '  * 

5^  To  every  maa*  who  believes, the  exiftenc^ 
^be  perfeAionSy  andcthe  pxovidjence  of  G oci;;  the 
veneration  and  fubmiifion  we  owe  to  him  isofelf- 
evident.  Right  fentiments  of  the^Deity  land  of 
bis  works,  not  only  make  the  duty  we  owe  to 
him  obvious  to  every  intelligent  being,  but  like- 

» 

wife  add  the  authority  of  a  divine  law  to  every 
rule  of  right  condud* 

There  is  another  elafs  of  axioms  in  morals,  by 
which,  whea  there  Teems  to  be  an  oppofition  be- 
tween the  adions^  that  diffeiisfit  virtues  lead  to, 
we  determine  to  which  the  preference  is  due.  " 

Between  the  feveral  virtues^as  they  are  dif- 
pofitions  of  mind,  or  deteifAitiations  of  will  to 
aft  according  to  ^'certain  gend^dfl  rule,  there  can 
be  -no  oppofition.  They  d^ell  together  moft 
amicably,  and  give  mutual  aid  and  ornament^ 
without  the  poiSbiJity  of  hdftility  ck  oppofition, 
and,  taken  altogether,  make  one  uniform  and 
confiAetit  rule  of  coridudt.  But,  between  parti- 
cular external  affions,  which  different  virtues 
would  lead  to,  there  may  be  an.  oppofition* 
Thus,  the  fame  man  may  be  in  his  heart,  gene- 
rous, grateful  '  and  jufl:.  Thefe  difpofitions 
ftrcngthen,  but  never  can  weakert  one  another. 
Yet  it  may  happen,  that  an  external  afilidn  which 
generofity  or  gratitude  folicits,  juftice  may  for- 
bid. 

That 
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That  in  all  Tuch  cafes,  unmerited  gcJnejhofity 
ihould  yield  to  gratitude,  and  both  to  juftice,  is 
felf-evident.  Nor  is  it  lefs  fo,  that  unmerited 
beneficence  to  thofe  who  are  at  eafe  fliould  yield 
to  compaflion  to  the  miferable,  and  external  ads 
of  piety  to  works  .of  mei!cy,  becaufe  God  loves 
mercy  more  than  facrifice. 

At  the  fame  time,  we  perceive,  that  thofe  afts 
of  virtue  which  ought  to  yield  in  the  cafe  of  ^ 
competition,  have  moft  intrinfic  worth  wheri 
there  is  no  competition.  Thus,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  more  worth  in  pure  and  unmerited 
benevolence  than  in  compaflion,  more  in  com- 
paflion than  in  gratitude,  and  more  in  gratitude 
than  in  jufl:ice. 

I  call  theft Jirji  principles^  becaule  they  appear 
to  me  to  have  in  themfelves  an  intuitive  evi- 
dence which  1  cannot  refift.  I  find  I  can  eic- 
prefs  them  in  other  words.  I  can  illafl:rate  thetti 
by  examples  and  authorities,  and  perhaps  can 
deduce  one  of  them  from  another ;  but  I  anl 
not  able  to  deduce  Aem  from  other  principles 
that  are  more  evident.  And  I  find  the  bed  mo- 
ral reafonings  of"  authors  I  am  acquainted  with> 
ancient  and  modern*,  Heathen  and  Chriftian,  td 
be  grounded  upon  one  or  more  of  them. 

The  evidence  of  mathematical  axioms  is  not 
difcerned  till  men  come  to  a  certain  degree  of 
maturity  of  undcrfl:anding.  A  boy  mull  have 
formed  the  general  conceptron  of  quantity,  and 
of  more  and  lefsvm^  equal,  oifum  zni  difference  ; 

Vol.  III.  G  g  '  and 
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and  he  muft  have  been  accuftomed  to  judge  of 
thefe  relations,  in  matters  of  common  life,  be- 
fore he  can  perceive  the  evidence  of  the  mathe- 
matical axiom,  that  equal  quantities,  added  to 
«qual  quantities,  make  equal  fums. 

In  like  manner,  our  moral  judgment,  or  con- 
fcience,  grows  to  maturity  from  an  impercepti- 
ble feed,  planted  by  our  Creator.  When  we 
are  capable  of  contemplating  the  actions  of  other 
men,  or  of  refleding  upon  our  own  calmly  and 
difpaffionately,  we  begin  to  perceive  in  them 
the  qualities  of  honeft  and  difhoneft,  of  honour- 
able.and  bafe,  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  feel 
the  fentiments  of  moral  approbation  and  difap- 
probation. 

Thefe  fentiments  are  at  firft  feeble,  eaGly 
warped  by  paflions  and  prejudices,  and  apt  to 
yield  to  authority.  By  ufe  and  time,  the  judg- 
ment, in  morals  as  in  other  matters,  gathers 
ftrength,  and  feels  more  vigour.  We  begin  to 
diftinguifh  the  dictates  of  paflion  from  thofc  of 
•  cool  reafon,  and  to  perceive,  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways fafe  to  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  others. 
By  an  impulfe  of  nature,  we  venture  to  judge 
for  ourfelVes,  as  w^e  venture  to  walk  by  our- 
felves. 

There  is  a  ftrong  analogy  between  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  body  from  infancy  to  maturity,  and 
the  progrefs  of  .all  the  powers  of  the  mind. 
This  progreffion  in  both  is  the  work  of  nature, 
and  iju  both  may  be  greatly  aided  or  hurt  by 

proper 
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|)roper  education.  It  is  natural  to  a  man  to  be 
able  to  walk  or  riiii  or  leap ;  but  if  bis  limbs 
had  been  kept  in  fetters  from  his  birth,  he  would 
have  nolle  of  thofe  powers.  It  is  no  lefs  natural 
to  a  man  trained  in  fociety,  and  accuftomed  to 
judge  of  his  own  adiotis  and  thofe  of  other  men, 
to  perceive  a  right  and  a  wrong,  an  honourable 
and  a  bafe,  in  human  condudl ;  and  to  fuch  a 
man,  I  think,  the  principles  of  morals  I  have 
above  mentioned  will  appc,ar  felf. evident-  Yet 
there  may  be  individuals  of  the  human  fpeci^ 
fo  little  accuftomed  to  think  or-  judge  of  any 
thing,  but  of  gratifying  their  anitaal  appetites^ 
as  to  have  hardly  any  conceptiotS  of  right  ot 
wrong  in  condudtj  or  atiy  moral  judgment  j  as 
there  certainly  are  fome  who  have  dot  the  con- 
ceptions, and  the  judgment  neceflafy  to  under- 
ftand  the  axionaa  of  geometry. 

From  the  principles  abdve  mentioned^  th* 
whole  fyftem  of  moral  conduct  follows  fo  eafily^ 
and  with  fo  little  aid  of  teafotiing,-  that  every 
man  of  common  undetftanding,  who  wifhes  Uf 
know  his  duty,  may  know  it.  The  path  of  du- 
ty is  a  plain  path  which  the  upright  in  heai^t  cafl 
rarely  miftake.  Such  it  muft  be,  fifice  every 
man  is  bound  to  walk  in  it.  There  ard  fo'tfi* 
intricate  cafes  in  morals  which  admit  of  difpu- 
tation  ;  but  thefe  fcldom  occur  in  pra^icc  -^  and, 
when  they  do,  the  learned  difptitant  has  tio 
great  advantage :  For  the  unlearned  man,  wh6 
ufes  the  beft  means  in  his  power  to  knaw  his 

G  g  2  duty. 
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duty,  and  adls  according  to  his  knowledge,  is 
inculpable  in  the  fight  of  God  and  man.  He 
may  err,  but  he  is  not  guilty  of  immorality. 


\ 


CHAP.    n. 

Of  Syftems  of  Morals. 

IF  the  knowledge  of  our  duty  be  fo  level  to  the. 
apprehenfion  of  all  men,  as  has  been  repre- 
fented  in  the  laft  chapter,  it  may  feem  hardly  to 
deferve  the  name  of  a  fcience.  It  may  feem 
that  there  is  no  need  for  in(lru6tion  in  morals. 

From  wjiat  caufe  then  has  it  happened,  that 
wc  have  many  large  and^learned  fyftem^  of  mo- 
ral philofophy,  and  fyftems  of  natural  jurifpru- 
dence,  or  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  \  and 
that,  in  modern  times,  public  profeflions  have 
been ,  inftituted  in  moft  places  of  education  for 
inftrufting  youth  in  thefe  branches  of  know- 
ledge? 

This  event,  I  think,  may  be  accounted  for, 
and  the  utility  of  fuch  fyftems  and  profeffions 
juftified,  without  fuppofing  any  difficulty  or  in- 
tricacy in  the  knowledge  pf  our  duty. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  inftrudion  in  morals 
unnecQflary,  Men  may,  to  the  end  of  life,  be 
ignorant  of  felf-eyident  truths.  They  may,  to 
the  end  of  life,  entertain,  grofs  abfurdities.  Ex- 
perience ftiews  that  this  happens  often  in  mat- 

<^  ters 
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t«rs  that  are  indifferent.  Much  more  may  it 
happen  in  matters  whdre  intereft,  paflion,  preju- 
dice and  fafhion,  are  fo  apt  to  pervert  the  judg- 
ment. 

The  moft  obvious  truths  are  not  perceived 
without  forae  ripenefs  of  judgment.  For  we  fee/* 
that  children  may  be  made  to  believe  any  thing,* 
though  ^ver  fo  abfurd;  Our  judgment  of  things 
is.  ripened,  not  by  time  only,  but  chiefly  by 
being  exercifed  about  things  of  the  fame  or  of  a 
limilar  kind. 

.  Judgment,  even  in  things  felf-evident,  requires 
a  clear,  diftinft  and  fteady  conception  of  the 
things  about  which  we  judge.  Our  conceptions 
are  at  firft  obfcure  and  wavering.  The  habit 
of  attending  to  them  is  neceflary  to  make 
them  diftinft  and  fteady ;  and  this  habit  re- 
quires an  exertion  of  mind  to  which  many  of 
our  animal  principles  are  unfriendly.  The  love 
of  sruth  calls  for  it ;  but  its  ftill  voice  is  often 
drowned  by  the  louder  call  of  fome  paffion,  or 
we  are  hindered  from  liftening  to  it  by  lazinefs 
and  defultorinefs.  Thus  men  often  remain 
through  life  ignorant  of  things  which  they  need- 
ed but  to  X)pen  their  eyes  to  fee,  and  which  they 
would  have  feen  if  their  attention  had  been  turn-' 
ed  to  them. 

The  moft  knowing  derive  the  greateft  part  of 
their  knowledge,  even  in  things  obvious,  from 
inftruction   and    information,   and  from   being 
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taught  to  excrcifc  their  natural  faculties,  whiclj 
without  inftru6tion,  would  lie  dormi^nt, 

I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that,  if  a  man  could 
te  reared  from  infancy,  without  any  fociety  of 
his  fellow- creatures,  he  would  hardly  ever  ihew 
Qny  fign,  either  of  moral  judgment,  or  of  thp 
power  of  reifoning.  His  own  adions  irbiild  be 
4ire(^ccl  by  hi^  animal  appetites  and  pai^ons^ 
without  cool  fefleftion,  and  he  would  have  no 
^cefs  to  iijiprove,  by  obferving  thecondutS):  of 
other  beings  like  himfelf. 

The  power  of  vegetation  in  the  feed  of  ^ 
plant,  without  heat  and  moifture,  would  for  ever 
lie  dormant*  The  rational  and  inoral  powers  of 
inan  would  perhaps  lie  dormant  without  inftruc- 
tion  and  example.  Yet  thefe  jx)wers  are  a  part, 
and  the  nobleft  part,  of  his  conftitutjon  ;  as  the 
power  of  vegetation  is  of  the  feed. 

Our  firft  moral  conceptions  are  probably  got 
Ijy  attending  coolly  to  the  condudt  of  others, 
and  obferving  what  moves  our  approbation,  what 
our  indignation.  Thefe  Tent  iments  fpring  from 
our  moral  iiacuky  as  naturally  as  the  fenfations 
of  fweet  and  bittef  from  the  faculty  of  tafte. 
They  have  their  natural  objedt^.  But  moft  hu- 
man  adions  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  have  va- 
rious  polours,  according  as  they  are  viewed  or^ 
different  fides.  Prejudice  againft,  or  in  favour 
pf  the  perfon,  is  apt  to  warp  our  opinion.  It 
requires  attention  9nd  candour  to  diftinguifh 
the  good  from  the  ill,  and,  without  favour  or' 
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prejudice,  to  form  a^  clear  and  impartial  judg- 
inent.  In  this  we  may  be  greatly  aided  by  in- 
ftrudtion. 

He  muft  be  very  ignorant  of  human  nature, 
who  does  not  perceive  that  the  feed  of  virtue  in 
the  mind  of  man,  like  that  of  a  tender  plant  in 
an  unkindly  foil,  requires  care  and  culture  in 
the  firft  period  of  life,  as  well  as  our  own  exer- 
tion when  we  come  to  maturity. 

If  the  irregularities  of  paffion  and  appetite  be 
timely  checked,  and  good  habits  planted ;  if 
we' be  excited  by  good  examples,  and  bad  ex* 
amples  be  (hewn  in  their  proper  colour  ;  if  the 
attention  be  prudently  dircded  to  the  precepts 
of  wifdom  and  virtue,  as  the  mind  is  capable  of 
receiving  them  5  a  man  thus  trained  will  rarely 
be  at  a  lofs  tQ  dillinguiih  good  from  ill  in  his 
own  conduft,  without  the  labo^^  of  reafoning. 

The  bulk  of  mankind  have  but  little  of  thi^ 
culture  in  the  proper  feafon ;  and  what  they 
have  is  often  unlkilfuUy  applied ;  by  which 
means  bad  habits  gather  ftrength,  and  falfe  no^ 
tions  of  pleafure,  of  honour,  and  of  intereft,  oc- 
cupy the  mind.  They  give  little  attention  to 
what  is  right  and  hgneft.  Confcience  is  feldoni 
confulted,  and  fo  little  exercifed,  that  its  deci- 
fions  ard  weak  and  wavering.  Althqugh,  there- 
fore, to  a  ripe  underftanding,  free  from  preju- 
dice, and  accuftomed  to  judge  of  the  morality 
of  adions,  moft  truths  in  mprals  will  appear  felf- 
evident,  it  does  not  follow  that  moral  inftruc- 
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tion  is  unneceffary  in. the  firft  part  of  life,  or 
tl^at  it  may  not  be  very  profitable  in  its  more 
advanced  period. 

The  hiftory  of  paft  ages  Ihews  that  natiopSj^ 
highly  civilized  and  greatly  enlightened  in  mar 
ny  arts  and  Jciences,  may,  for  ages,  not  only  hold 
tjie  groffeft  abfurdities  with  jeg^rd  to  the  Deity 
and  his  worftiip,  but  with  regard  .to  the  duty 
we  owe  to  our  fellow-men,  particularly  jp  chil- 
dren, to  fervants,  to  ftrangers,  to  enemjes,  and  to  . 
thofe  who  differ  from  us  in  religious  opinions. 

Such  corruptions  in  religion,  and  in  morals, 
had  fpread  fo  wide  an)ong  n^ankind,  and  were 
fo  confirmed  by  cuftom,  as  to  require  a  light 
from  heaven  to  correct  them.  Revelation  was 
not  intended  to  fuperfede,  but  to  aid  the  ufe  of 
our  natural  faculties ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  the 
attention  given  -to  moral  truths,  in  fuch  fyftem^ 
as  we  have  mentioned,  has  contributed  much  to 
corredl  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  former  ages, 
and  may  continue  to  have  the  fame  good  efFeft 
in  time  to  come. 

It  needs  not  feem  flrange,  that  fyftems  of  mo- 
rals may  fwell  to  great  magnitude,  if  we  confi- 
der  that,  although  the  general  principles  be  few 
and  fimple,  their  applicatipn  extends  to  every 
part  of  human  conduft,  in  every  condition,  eve- 
xy  relation,  and  every  tranfadtion  of  life.  They 
are  the  rule  of  life  to  the  niagiftrate  and  to  the 
fubjed,  to  the  mafter  and  to  the  fervant,  to  the 
parent  and  tp  the  child,  to  the  fellow-citizen  an4 
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to  the  alien,  to  the  friend  and  to  the  enemy,  to 
the  buyer  and  to  the  feller,  to  the  borrower  and 
to  the  lender.  -Every  human  creature  is  fubjedt 
to  their  authority  in  his  aftiorts  and  words,  arid 
^ven  in  his  thoughts.  They  may,  in  this  re- 
fped,  be  compared  to  the  laws  of  motion  in  the 
natural  world,  which,  though  few  and  limply, 
ferve  to  regulate  an  infinite  variety,  of  operations 
throughout  the  univerfe* 

And  as  the  beauty  of  the  laws  of  motioa  is 
difplayed  in  the  moft  ftrikiog  manner,  when  wc 
trace  them  through  all  the  variety  of  their  ef- 
fedls;  fo  the  divine  beauty  and  fandlity  of  the 
principles  of  morals,  appear  moli  auguft  wheo 
we  take  a  comprehenfive  view  of  their  applica^ 
tion  to  every  condition  and  relation,  and  to  every 
tranfadlion  of  human  fociety. 

This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  deiign  of  fyllems 
of  morals.  They  may  be  made  more  or  lefs  ex-p 
tenfive,  having  no  limits  fixed  by  nature,  but 
the  wide  circle  of  human  tranfadions.  When 
the  principles  are  applied  to  thefe  in  detail,  the 
detail  is  pleafant  and. profitable.  It  requires  no 
profound  reafoning,  (excepting,  perhaps,  in  a 
few  difputable  points).  It  admits  of  the  moft 
agreeable  illuftration  from  examples  and  autho- 
rities ;  it  ferves  to  exercife,  and.  thereby  to 
ftrengthen  moral  judgment.  And  one.  who  has 
given  much  attention,  to  the  duty  of  man,  in  all 
the  various  relations  and  circumilances  of  life, 

will 
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will  probably  be  more  enlightened  in  his  own 
duty,  and  more  able  to  crilighten  others. 
-  The  firft  writers  in  njorals,  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with,  delivered  their  moral,  inftriidlions,  not 
in  fyftcms,  but  in  fliort  upconneded  fentences, 
or  aphorifms*  They  faw  no  need  for  deduc* 
tioos  of  reafoning,  bccaufe  the  truths  they  deli-, 
vered  could  not  bixt  be  admitted  by  the  candid 
and  attentive. 

Subfequent  writers,  to  improve  the  way  of 
treating  this  fubjejflj  gave  method  and  arrange* 
ment  to  moral  truths,  by  reducing  them  under 
certain  divifions  and  £ubdivi&>ns,  as  parts  of  on^ 
whole.  By  this .  means  the  whole  is  more  eafily 
comprehended  and  remembered,  and  from  this 
ai.rrangement  .gets  the  name  of  a  fyftem  and  of  ^ 
fcience, 

A  fyftem  of  morals  is  not  like  a  fyftem  of  geo- 
metry, where  the  fubfequent  parts  derive  their 
evidence  from  the  preceding,  and  one  chain  of 
reafoning  is  carried  on  from  th^  beginning  ;  fo 
that,  if  the  arrangement  is  changed,  the  chain  is 
broken,  and  the  evidence  is  loft.  It  refembles 
more  a  fyftem  of  botany,  or  mineralogy,  where 
the  fubfequent .  parts  depend  not  for  their  evi- 
dence upon  the  preceding,  and  the  arrangement 
is  made  to  facilitate  apprehenfion  and  memory, 
and  not  to  give  evidence. 

Morals  have  been  methodifed  in  differeW 
ways.  The  ancients  commonly  arranged  them 
updcr  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  prudence, 

temperance, 
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temperance;  fortitude,  and  juftice.  Chriftiau 
writers,  I  think  more  properly,  under  the  three 
heads  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  to  ourfelves, 
and  to  our  neighbour.-  Ohe  divifion  may  be 
more  comprehenfive,  or  more  natural,  than  ano^ 
ther  ;  but  the  truths  arranged  are  the  iame,  and 
their  evidence  tHfe  fame  in  all., 

I  fliall  otily  farther  obftnre,  T^rith  regard  to 
fyftems  of  morals,  that  they  have  been  niadfe 
more  voluminous,  and  more  intricate,  peirtly  by 
qMticing  political  queftions  with  morals,  which 
I. think  improper,  becaufe  they  belong  to  a  dif^ 
ferent  fcience,  and  are  grounded  on  different 
principles  ;  pai*tly  by  making  what  is  common- 
ly, but  I  think  improperly,  called  the  Theory  of 
Morals,  a  part  of  the  fyftem. 

By  the  theory  of  morals  is  meant  a  juft  ac- 
count  of  the  ftruiJlure  of  our  moral  powers ; 
that  is,  of  thofe  powers  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  have  our  moral  conceptions,  and  diftinguilh 
right  from  wrong  in  human  aftions.  This,  in- 
deed, is  an  intricate  fubjed,  and  there  have 
been  various  theories  and  much  controverfy  a- 
bout  it  in  ancient'and  in  modern  times.  But  it 
has  little  connection  with  the  knowledge  of  our 
duty  y  and  thofe  who  differ  moft  in  the  theory 
of  our  moral  powers,  agree  in  the  pradtical  rules 
of  morals  which  they  didlate. 

As  a  man  may  be  a  good  judge  of  colours,  and 

of  the  other  vifible  qualities  of  objeds,  without 

c^ny  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  and 
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of  the  theory  of  vifioa;  fa  a:  jnan  may  have 
a  very  clear  and  ^  coniprehenfive:  knowledge  of 
Tvhat;is:nght  and. what  is  wrong  in  human  con- 
duft^TiAo  never  iltfdied  the  ft rudu re  of  our  mo-. 

ral  powcBS. ... .:\,,:;: '.-: 

A  goo^  eftrjnt  fnufic  may  be  much  improved 
by  attention  and  pRaaice  in\  that  art ;  but  ve- 
ry little  by  fttidying  the  anatomj^  of  the  ear,  aiid 
the  theory  of  Ibund%  .Int)rder  to  acquire  a  good' 
eye  or  a  ^ood  ear  in  the  arts  that  require  them, 
the  ,tUeoty  of.,  vifiop  and  the  thejory  of  founds* 
are  by  po  meaas  nec^ffary,  apd  indeed  of  very 
little  ufe. .  Of  as  little  n^c^ffity  or  ufe  is  what 
we  call  the  theory  of ^niorals,  ;in  order  to  im- 
prove pur  moral  judgment. 

I  mean  not  to  depreciate  this  brapch  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  a  very  important  pajrt  of  the  philo- 
fophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  ought  to  *be  con- 
fidered  as  fuch,  but  not  as  any  part  of  morals. 
By  the  name  we  give  tO;  it,  and  by  the  cuftom 
of  making  it  a  part  of  every  fyftem  of  morals, 
men  may  be  led  into  this  grofs  miftake,  which  I 
wifh  to  obviate,  That  in  order  to  underftand  his 
duty,  a  man  muft  needs  be  a  philofopher  and  a 
metaphyfician. 
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CHAP.    III. 
Of  SjiJlems  of  Natural  Jurifprudence. 

SYSTEMS  of  natural  jurifprudence,  of  the 
rights  of  peace  and  war,  or  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations^  are  a  modern  invention, 
which  foon  acquired  fuch  reputation,  as  gave 
occafion  to  many  public  eftablifhments  for  teach-> 
ing  it  along  with  the  other  fciences.  It  has  fo 
clofe  a  relation  to  morals,  that  it  may  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  a  fyftem  of  morals,  and  is  commonly 
put  in  the  place  of  it,  as  far,  at  leaft,  as  concerns 
pur  duty  to  our  fellow-men.  They  differ  in  the 
nam^  and  form,  but  agree  in  fubftance.  This 
will  appear  from  a  flight  attention  to  the  nature 
of  both. 

The  direct  intention  of  morals  iS  to  teach  the 
.  duty  of  men  :  that  of  natural  jurifprudence,  to 
teach  the  rights  of  men.  Right  and  duty  are 
things  very  different,  and  have  even  a  kind  of 
oppofition  ;  yet  they  are  fo  related,  that  the  one 
cannot  even  be  conceived  without  the  other; 
and  he  that  underftands  the  one  muft  under- 
ftand  the  other.  ; 

They  have  the  fame  relation  which  credit  has 
to  debt.  As  all  credit  fuppofcs  an  equivalent 
debt ;  fo  all  right  fuppofes  a  correfponding  du- 
ty. There  can  be  no  credit  in  one  party  with- 
out  an  equivalent  debt  in  another  party  j  and 

there 
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there  can  be  no  right  in  one  party,  without  a 
correfponding  duty  in  another  party.     The  fuiri 
of  credit  fhews  the  fum  of  debt ;  and  the  fum 
of  mens  rights  fhews,  in  like  manner,  the  fuiri  of 
their  d4ity  to  one  another, 

Th<5  word  ri^bt  has  a  very  different  meanings 
According  as  it  is  applied  to  adions  or  to  perfons. 
A  right  aSiori  is  an  aftion  agreeable  to  our  du- 
ty, ^ut  when  ^^t  fpeak  of  the  rights  of  men, 
the  \*^ord  has  a  very  different  and  a(  more  artifi*- 
cial  meaning.  It  is  a  termi  of  art  in  law,  and 
fignifies  all  that  a  man  may  lawfully  do,  all  thdt 
he  may  lawfully  pofTefs  and  ufe,  and  all  that  he 
may  lawfully  claim  of  any  other  |)erfon. 

This  comprehenfive  meaning  of  the  word 
right,  and  of  the  Latin  word  Jus^  which  corr6- 
fponds  to  it,  though  long  adopted  into  common 
language,  is  too  artificial  to  be  the  birth  of  com- 
mon language.  It  is  a  term  of  art^  (contrived.by 
Civilians  when  the  civil  law  became  a  profeffion. 

The  whole  end  and  object  of  law  is  to  proteft 
the  fubjedts  in  all  that  they  may  lawfully  do,  of 
poflefs,  or  demand.  This  threefold  object,  of 
law.  Civilians  have  comprehended  under  the 
19 or d  JUS  or  rights  which  they  dt&ney  Faculeas 
aliquid  agendi^  vel  pojjidendif  vel  ab  alio  confe-i^ 
queridi:  A  lawful  claim  to  do  any  thing,  to  pof- 
Jfefs  any  thing,  or  to  demand  fome  preftation 
from  fome  other  perfon.  The  firft  of  thefe  may 
be  called  the  right  of  liberty^  the  fecond  that  of 
property,  which  is  alfo  called  a  real  rigbtj  the 

third 
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third  is  called  perfonal  right ^  becaufe  it  refpeda 
fome  particular  perfon  or  perfons  of  whom  the 
preftation  may  be  demanded. 

We  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  perceive  the  duties 

correfponding  to   the   feveral  kinds  of  rights. 

What  I  have  a  right  to  do,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 

men  not  to  hinder  me  from  doing.     What  is  my 

property  or  real  right,  no  man  ought  to  takC' 

from  me  ;  or  to  moleft  me  in  the  ufe  and  enjoy- 

roent  of  it.    And  what  I  have  a  right  to  demand 

of  any  man,  it  is  his  duty  to  perform.     Between 

the  right,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  duty,  on  the 

other,  there  is  not  only  a  neceflary  conned ion> 

but,  in  reality,  they  are  only  diiFerent  expref- 

fions  of  the  fame  meaning  ;  juft  as  it  is  the  famt 

thing  to  fay  I  am  your  debtor,  and  to  fay  you 

are  my  creditor ;  or  as  it  is  the  fame  thing  to 

fay  I  am  your  father,  and  to  fay  you  are  my  fon. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  there  is  fuch  a  correfpond- 

ence  between  the  rights  of  men  and  the  duties 

of  men,  that  the  one  points  out  the  other ;  and  a 

fy ftem  of  the  one  may  be  fubftituted  for  a  fyftem 

of  the  other. 

But  here  an  objcdion  occurs.  It  may  be  faid. 
That  although  every  right  implies  a  duty,  yet 
every  duty  does  not  imply  a  right.  Thus,  it 
may  be  my  duty  to  do  a  humane  or  kind  office 
to  a  man  who  has  no  claim  of  right  to  it ;  and 
therefore  a  fyftem  of  the  rights  of  men,  though 
it  teach  all  the  duties  of  .ftricl  juftice,  yet  it 
leaves  out  all  the  duties  of  charity  and  humanity^ 

without 
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without  which  the  fyftem  of  morals  muft  be  ve- 
ry lame. 

In  anfwer  to  this  objedlion,  it  may  be  obfer- 
ved,  That,  as  there  is  a  ftridt  notion  of  juftice,  in 
which  it  is  diftingiiifhed  from  humanity  and 
charity,  fo  there  is  a  more  extenfive  (ignification 
of  it,  in  which  it  includes  thofe  virtues.  The 
ancient  moralifts,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  un- 
der the  cardinal  virtue  of  juftice,  .included  bene- 
ficence ;  and,  in  this  extenfive  fenfe,  it  is  often 
ufed  in  common  language.  The  like  may  be 
faid  of  right,  which,  in  a  fenfe  not  uncommon, 
is  extended  to  every  proper  claim  of  humanity 
and  charity,  as  well  as  to  the  claims  of  ft  rift  ju- 
ftice. But,  as  it  is  proper  to  diftinguifli  thefe 
two  kinds  of  claims  by  different  names,  writers 
in  natural  jurifprudence  have  given  the  name  of 
perfe6t  rights  to  the  claims  of  ftridt  juftice,  and 
that  of  imperfedl  rights  to  the  claims  of  charity 
and  humanity.  Thus,  all  the  duties  of  humani- 
ty have  imperfeft  rights  correfpondirig  to  them, 
as  thofe  of  ftrift  juftice  have  perfedl  rights. 

Another  objedlion  may  be,  That  there  is  ftill 
a  clafs  of  duties  to  which  no  right,  perfeft  or 
imperfect,  eorrefponds.     ' 

We  are  bound  in  duty  to  pay  due  refped:,  not 
only  to  what  is  truly  the  right  of  another,  but 
to  what,  through  ignorance  bx  miftake,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  his  right.  •  Thus,'if  my  neighbour  is 
poflfefled  of  a  horfe  which  he  ftole,  and  to  which 
he  has  no  right  j  while  I  believe  the  horfe  to  be 
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leaEj  his,  and  am  ignorant  of  the  theft,  it  is  my 
duty  to  pay  the  fame  refpedt  to  this  cotxreived 
right  as  if  it  were  real*  Here,  then,  is  a  moral 
obligattdii  on  oiie  party,  without  any  correfpond* 
ing  right  oh  the  other. 

To  fupply  this  defed  in  the  fyftem  of  rights, 
fo  as  to  mak^  right  and  duty  correfpoftd  in  eve- 
ty  inftance,  writers  in  jurifprud^nce  have  had 
recourfe  to  fomcthing  like  whait  is  called  a  fic-^ 
tion  of  law.  They  give  the  name  of  ri^bt  to  the 
claim  which  even  the  thief  hath  to  the  ^gobds  he 
has  ftolen,  while  the  thefft  is  unknown,  and  to 
all  fimilar  claims  grounded  on  the  ignorance  ot 
miftake  of  the  parties  coficerned.  And  to  diftin- 
guifti  this  kind  of  right  from  genuine  rights, 
perfeft  or  imperfeft,  they  call  it  an  external 
right. 

Thus  it  appears,  That  although  a  fyftem  of 
the  perfeft  rights  of  men,  or  the  rights  of  ftrid 
juftice,  would  be  a  lame  fubftitute  for  a  fyftem 
of  human  duty  ;  yet  when  we  add  to  it  the  im- 
perfeft  and  the  ^xt^rnal  rights,  it  comprehends 
the  whole  duty  we  Owe  to  our  fellow-men. 

But  it  piay  be  afked.  Why  (hould  men  be 
taught  their  duty  in  this  indireft  way,  by  re- 
flexion, as  it  were,  from  the  rights  of  Other 
men  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  this  indire^l 
way  may  be  more  agreeable  to  the  pride  of  man, 
as  we  fee  that  men  of  rank  like  better  to  hear  df 
obligations  of  honour  than  of  obligations  of  du- 
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ty  (althougfa  the  dilates  of  true  honour  and  of 
duty  be  the  fame)  for  thb  reafan,  that  honour 
puts  a  man  in  mind  of  what  he  owes  to  himfelf; 
whereas  duty  i$  a  more  humiliating  idea.  For 
a  like  reafon,  men  may  attend  more  willingly  to 
their  rights,  which  put  them  in  mind  of  their 
dignity^  than  to  their  duties,  which  fuggeft 
their  dependence.  And  we  fee  that  men  may 
give  great  attention  to  their  rights  who  give  but 
little  to  their  duty. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this,  I  be- 
lieve better  reafons  can  be  given  why  fyftems  of 
natural  jurifprudence  have  been  contrived  and 
put  in  the  place  of  fyftems  of  moraIs« 

Syftems  of  civil  law  were  invented  many  ages 
before  we  had  any  fyftem  of  natural  jurifpru- 
dence ;  and  the  former  feem  to  have  fuggefted 
the  idea  of  the  latter. 

Such  is  the  weaknefs  of  human  undcrftanding^ 
that  no  large  body  of  knowledge  can  be  eafily 
apprehended  and  remembered,  unlefs  it  be  ar- 
ranged and  methodifed,  that  is,  reduced  into  a 
fyftem.  When  the  laws  of  the  Roman  people 
were  multiplied  to  a  great  degree,  and  the  ftudy 
of  them  became  an  honourable  and  lucrative 
profefiion,  it  became  neceflary  that  they  fhould 
be  methodifed  into  a  fyftem.  And  the  moft  na- 
tural and  obvious  way  of  methodifing  law  was 
found  to  be  according  to  the  divifions  and  fub- 
diviiions  of  mens  rights^  which  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  law  to.  protect. 

The 
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The  ftudy  of  law  produced  not  only  fyftems 
of  law,  but  a  language  proper  for  expreffing 
them.  Every  art  ha^  its  terms  of  art,  for  ex- 
preffing the  conceptions  that  belong  to  it ;  and 
the  Civilian  muft  have  terms  for  expreffing  ac- 
curately the  divifions  and  fubdivifions  of  rights,  * 
and  the  various  ways  whereby  they  may  be  ac- 
quired, transferred,  or  extinguifhedy  in  the  vari- 
ous tranfadions  of  civil  fociety.  He  muft  have 
terms  accurately  defined,  for  the  various  crimes 
by  which  mens  rights  are  violated,  not  to  fpeak 
of  the  terms  which  exprefs  the  different  forms  of 
adlions  at  law,  and  the  various  fteps  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  judicatories. 

Thofe  who  have  been  bred  to  apy  profeffion 
are  very  prone  to  ufe  the  terms  of  their  profef-  . 
fion  in  fpeaking  or  writing  on  fubjeds  that  have 
any  analogy  to  it.  And  they  may  do  fo  with 
advantage,  as  terms  of  art  are  commonly  more 
precife  in  their  fignification;  and  better  defined, 
than  the  words  of  common  language.  To  fuch 
perfons  it  is  alfo  very  natural  to  model  and  ar- 
range other  fubjedls,  as  far  as  their  nature  ad- 
mits, into  a  method  fimilar  to  that  of  the  fyftem 
which  fills  their  minds. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  expecled,  that  a  Civi- 
lian, intending  to  give  a  detailed  fyftem  of  mo- 
rals, would  ufe  many  of  the  terms  of  civil  law, 
and  mould  it,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  into  th^ 
form  of  a  fyftem  of  law,  or  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind. 

Hh  a  .  The 
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The  neceflary  and  clofe  relation  of  right  to 
duty,  which  we  before  obferved,  juftifiedthisi 
And  moral  duty  had  long  been  confidered  as  a 
iaw  of  nature ;  a  law,  not  wrote  on  tables  of 
ftone  or  brafs,  but  on  the  heart  of  man  ;  a  law  of 
greater  antiquity  and  higher  authority  than  the 
laws  of  particular  ftates ;  a  law  which  is  binding 
upon  all  men  of  all  nations,  and  therefore  is  cal- 
led by  Cicero  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations. 

The  idea  of  a  fyftqm  of  this  law  was  worthy 
of  the  genius  of  the  immortal  Hugo  Griotius, 
and*  he  was  the  firft  who  executed  it  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  learned 
in  all  the  European  nations  ;  and  to  give  occa- 
lion  to  feveral  princes  and  dates  to  eftablifh  pub- 
lic profeffions  for  the  teaching  of  this  law. 

The  iiiultitude  of  commentators  and  annota- 
tors  upon  this  work  of  Grotius,  and  the  public 
cftablifhments  to  which  it  gave  occafion,  are  fuf- 
ficient  vouchers  of  its  merit. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  work  fo  well  defigned,  and.fo 
&ilfully  executed ;  fo  free  from  the  fcholaftic 
jargon  which  infefted  the  learned  at  that  time, 
fo  much  addrefled  to  the  common  fenfe  and  mo- 
ral judgment  of  mankind,  and  fo  agreeably  iilu- 
ftrated  by  examples  from  ancient  hiflory,  and 
authorities  from  the  fentiments  of  ancient  aa- 
thors,  Heathen  and  Chriftian,  that  it  muft  d- 
ways  be  efteemed  as  the  capital  work  of  a  great 
genius  upon  a  moft  important  fubjedl. 

The 
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The  utLUty  of  a  jaft  fyftem  of  tiatural  jurif- 
prudence  appears,  i.  A3  it  is  a  fyftem  of  the  mo- 
rd  duty  we  owe  to  men,  which,  by  the  aid  they 
have  taken  from  the  terms  and  divifions  of  the 
civil  law,  has  been  given  more  in  detail  and 
more  fyftematically  by  writers  in  natural  jurif- 
prudence  than  it  was  formerly.  ii  As  it  is  the 
beft  preparation  for  the  ftydy  of  law,  being,  as 
it  were,  caft  in  the  mould,  and  uflng  and  ex- 
plaining many  of  the  terms  of  the  <?ivil  law,  on 
which  the  law  of.moft  of  the  European  nations 
is  grounded.  3.  It  is  of.ufe  to  lawyers,  who 
ought  to  mike  their  laws  as  agreeable  as  poffible 
to  the  laws  of  nature.  And  as  laws  made  by 
men,  like  all  human  works,  muft  be  imperfeft, 
it  points  out  the  .ervors  and  imperfections  of  hu* 
man  laws.  4.  To  judges  and  interpreters  of  the 
law  it  is  of  ufe,  becaufe  that  interpretation  ought 
to  be  preferred  which  is  founded  in  the  law  of 
nature.  5.  It  is  of  ufe  in  civil  controverfies  be- 
tween ftates,  or  between  individuals  who  have 
no  common  fuperfor.  In  fuch  contra\'erfie8,  xhfc 
appeal  muft  be  made  to  the  law  of  nature  ;  and 
the  ftandard  iyftems  of  it,  particularly  that  of 
Grotius,  have  great  authority.  And,  6.  to  fay 
no  more  upon  this  point.  It  is  of  great  ufe  to  fo* 
vereigns  and  ftates  who  are  above  all  hurtiaii 
laws,  to  be  folemnly  admoniftied  of  the  conduft 
they  are  bound  to  obferve  to  their  own  fubje<as, 
to  the  fubjefts  of  other  ftates,  and  to  one  ano- 
ther, in  peace  and  in  war.     The  better  and  the 
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more  generally  the  law  of  nature  is  underftood, 
the  greater  dilhonour,  in  public  eftimation,  will 
follow  every  violation  of  it. 

Some  authors  have  imagined,  that  fyftems  of 
natural  jurifprudence  ought  to  be  confined  to  the 
perfeft  rights  of  men,  becaufe  the  duties  which 
Gorrefpond  to  the  imperfeft  rights,  the  duties  of 
charity  and  humanity,  cannot  be  enfoirced  by  hui- 
man  laws,  but  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  ^nd 
confcience  of  men,  free  from  compulfion.  But 
the  fyftems  which  have  had  thf  greateft  applaufe 
of  the  public,  have  not  followed  this  plan,  and, 
I  conceive,  for  good  reafons.  f^irjl^  Becaufe  a 
fyftem  of  perfeft  rights  could  by  po  means  ferve 
the  purpofe  of  a  fyftem  of  morals,  which  furely 
is  an  important  purpofq.  Secondly,  Becaufe,  in 
many  cafes,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  fix  the  pre- 
cife  limit  between  juftice  and  humanity,  be- 
tween perfedt  and  imperfeft  right.  Like  the 
colours  in  a  prifmatic  image,  they  run  into  each 
other,  fo  that  the  beft  eye  cannot  fix  the  precife 
boundary  between  them.  Thirdly,  As  wife  le- 
giflators  and  magift rates  ought  to  have  it  as  their 
end  to  niake  the  citizens  good,  as  well  as  juft, 
we  find,  in  all  civilized  nations,  laws  that  are  in- 
tended to  encourage  the  duties  of  humanity; 
Where  human  Jaws  cannot  enforce  them  by  pu- 
nilhments,  they  may  encourage  them  by  re- 
•  wards.  Of  this  the  wifeft  legiflators  have  given 
examples ;  and  how  far  this  branch  of  legiflation 
inay  be  carried,  no  man  can  forefee. 
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The  fubftance  of  the  four  following  chapters 
was  wrote  long  ago,  and  read  in  a  literary  focie- 
ty,  with  a  view,  to  juftify  fome  points  of  morals 
from  m^taphyfical  objections  urged  againft  them 
in  the  writings  of  David  Hume,  Efq.  If  they 
anfwer  that  end,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  ferve  to 
illuftrate  the  account  I  have  given  of  our  moral 
powers,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not  think 
them  improperly  placed  here  ;  and  that  he  will 
forgive  fome  repetitions,  and  perhaps  anachron- 
ifms,  occafioned  by  their  being  wrote  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  on  different  occafions. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Whether  an  A£lion  deferving  Moral  Approbation^ 
muji  be  done  with  the  belief  of  its  being  morally 
good. 

THERE  is  no  part  of  philofophj  more  fubtile 
and  intricate  than  that  which  is  called  The 
Theory  of  Morals.  Nor  is  there  any  more  plain 
and  level  to  the  apprehenfion  of  man  than  the 
practical  part  of  morals. 

In  the  former,  the  flpicurean,  the  Peripatetic 
arid  the  Stoic,  had  each  his  different  fyftem  of 
pld  ;  and  almoll  every  modern  author  of  reputa- 
tion has  a  fyftem  of  his  own.  At  the  fame  time, 
there  is  no  branch  of  human  knowledge  in 
which  there  is  fo  general  an  agreement  among 
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ancients  aAd!  moderns,  leaf  ned  anrf  unlearned,  as 
in  the  pradical  rules  of  morals. 

From  this  difcord  in  the  theory,  and  harnlony 
in  the  pradlical  part,  we  may  judge,,  that  the 
rales  of  morality  ftand  Upon  another  and  a  firm- 
er foundation  than  the  theory.  Atid  of  this  it  is 
eafy  to  perceive  the  reafon. 

For,  in  order  to  know  what' is  right  and  what 
is  wrong  in  human  condudt,  we  need  only  liften 
to  the  didates  of  our  confcience,  when  the  mti\d 
18  calm  and  unruflBted,  or  attend  to  the  judgment 
we  form  of  others  in  like  circuraftances.  But, 
to  judge  of  the  various  theories  of  morals,  we 
muft  be  able  to  analyze  and  difleft,  as  it  were, 
the  adive  powers  of  the  human  mind,  ^nd  efpe- 
cially  to  analyze  accurately  that  confcience  or 
moral  power  by  which  we  difcern  right  from, 
wrong. 

The  confcience  may  be  compared  to  the  eye 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  refpefts.  The  learned 
and  the  unlearned  fee  objeds  with  equal  diftinftr 
pefs.  The  former  have  no  title  to  didate  to  the 
latter,  as  far  as  the  eye  is  judge,  nor  is  there  any 
difagreement  about  fuch  matters.  But,  to  difledl 
the  eye,  and  to  explain  the  theory  of  vifion,  is  a 
difficult  point,  wherein  the  mod  Ikilful  have  dif- 
fered. 

From  this  remarkable  difparity  between  our 
decifions  in  the  theory  of  morals  and  in  the  rules 
of  morality,  we  may,  I  think,  draw  this  conclu- 
fion,  That  wherevej:  we  find  any  difagreement 
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between  the  pradlical  rules  of  morality,  Which 
have  been  received  in  all  ages,  and  the  principles 
of  any  bf  the  theories  advanced  upon  thi^  fub- 
jeft,  the  practical  rules  ought  to  be  the  ftandard 
by  which  the  theory  is  to  be  correded,  and  that 
it  is  both  unfafe  and  unphilofophical  to  warp  the 
pradical  rules,  in  order  to  make  them  tally  with 
a  favourite  theory. 

The  queftipn  to  be  eonfidered  in  this  chapter 
belongs  to  the  praftical  part  of  morals,  and 
therefore  is  capable  of  a  more  eafy  and  more  cer- 
tain determination.  And,  if  it  be  determined  in 
the  affirmative,  I  conceive  that  it  may  ferve  as  a 
touchftone  to  try  fome  celebrated  theories  which 
are  inconiiftent  w^th  that  determination,  and 
which  have  led  the  theorifts  to  oppofe  it  by  very 
fiibtilelmetapfayfical  arguments. 

Every  qucftion  about  what  is  or  is  not  the 
proper  objedt  of  moral  approbation,  belongs  to 
pradlical  morals,  and  fuch  is  the  queftion  now 
under  confideration  :  Whether  adions  deferving 
moral  approbation  muft  be  done  with  the  belief 
of  their  being* morally  good?  Or,  Whether  an 
adlion,  done  without  any  regard. to  duty  or  to 
the  didlates  of  confcience,  can  be  entitled  to  mo- 
ral approbation  ? 

In  every  adion  of  a  moral  agent,  his  confci- 
ence is  either  altogether  filent,  or  it  pronounces 
the  adion  to  be  good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent 
This,  I  think,  is  a  complete  enumeration.  If  it 
be  perfedly  filent,  the  adion  muft  be  very  tri- 
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fling,  or  appear  fo.  For  confcience,  in  thofe 
who  have  exercifed  it,  is  a  very  pragmatical  fa- 
culty, and  meddles  with  every  part  of  our  con- 
dud,  whether  we  defire  its  counfel  or  not.  And 
what  a  man  does  in  perfedk  fimplicity,  without 
the  leaft  fufpicion  of  its  being  bad,  his  heart  can- 
not condemn  him  for,  nor  will  he  that  knows 
the  heart  condemn  him.  If  there  was  any  pre* 
vious  culpable  negligence  or  inattention  which 
led  him  to  a  wrong  judgment,  or  hindered  his 
forming  a  right  one,  that  I  do  not  exculpate.  I 
only  confider  the  adion  done,  and  the  difpofi- 
tion  with  which  it  was  done,  without  its  previ- 
ous  circumftances.  And  in  this  there  appears 
nothing  that  merits  difapprobation.  As  little 
can  it  merit  any  degree  of  moral  approbation, 
becaufe  there  was  neither  good  nor  ill  intended. 
And  the  fame  may  be  faid  when  confcience  pro- 
nounces the  adion  to  be  indiflferent. 

If,  in  thtfecond  place,  I  do  what  my  confci- 
ence pronounces  to  be  bad  or  dubious,  I  am  guil- 
ty to  myfelf,  and  juftly  deferve  the  difapproba- 
tion of  others.  Nor  am  I  lefs  guilty  in  this  cafe, 
though  what  I  judged  to  be  bad  Ihould  happen 
to  be  good  or  indifferent.  I  did  it  believing  it 
to  be  ba^,  and  this  is  an  immorality. 

Lajlly^  If  I  do  what  my  confcience  pronounces 
to  be  right  and  my  duty,  either  I  have  forae  re- 
gard  to  duty,  or  I  have  none.  The  laft  is  not 
fuppofable;  for  I  believe  there  is  no  man  io 
abandoned,  but  that  he  does  what  he  believes  to 

be 
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'  be  his  duty,  with  more  ^fTurance  and  alacrity 
:upon  that  account.  The  more  weight  the  rec- 
titude of  the  action  has  in  determining  me  to  dq 
it,  the  more  1  approve  of  my  own  conduft.  And 

,  if  my  wordly  intereft,  my  appetites  or  inclina- 
tions, draw  me  ftrongly  the  contrary  way,  my 
following  the  didlates  of  my  confcience,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  thefe  motives,  adds  to  the  moral  worth 
of  the  adlion* 

When  a  man  ads  from  an  erroneous  judgment, 
if  his  error  be  invincible,  all  agree  that  he  is  in* 
x:ulpable:  But  if  his  error  be  owing  to  fome 
previous  negligence  or  inattention,  there  feems 
to  be  fome  difference  among  moralifts.  This 
difference,  however,  is  only  feeming,  and  not. 
reaL  For  wherein  lies  t^ie  fault  in  this  cafe  ? 
It  mufl  be  granted  by  all,  that  the  fault  lies  io^ 
this,  and  folely  in  this,  that  he  was  not  at  due 
pains  to  have  his  judgment  well  informed. 
Thofe  moralifts,  therefore,  who  confider  the  ac- 
tion and  the  previous  conduct  that  led  to  it  as 
one  whole,  find  fomething  to  blame  in  the 
whole  ;  and  they  do  fo  moft  juftly.  But  thole 
who  take  this  whole  to  pieces,  and  confider  what 
is  blaraeable  and  what  is  right  in  each  part,  find 
all  that  is  blameable  in  what  preceded  this  wrong  . 
judgment,  and  nothing  but  what  is  approvable 
in  what  followed  it. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  inftance,  that  a  man  be- 
lieves that  God  has  indifpenfably  required  him 
p  obferve  a  very  rigorous  faft  in  Lent  j  and  that, 
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fttytn  a  regard  to  this  fuppafed  BivLne  command, 
be  fails  in  fuch  manner  as  is  not  only  a  great 
mortification  to  his  appetite,  but  even  hurtful  to 
his  health. 

His  fuperftitious  opinion  may  be  the  efFe<5l  of 
a  culpable  negligence,  for  which  he  can  by  no 
means  be  juftified.  Let  him,  therefore,  bear  all 
the  blame  upon  this  account  that  he  deferves. 
But  now,  having  this  opinion  fixed  in  his  mind, 
fhall  he  adt  according  to  it  or  againjl  it  ?  Sure- 
ly we  cannot  hefitate  a  moment  in  this  cafe.  It 
is  evident,  that  in  following  the  light  of  hi^ 
judgment,  he  ads  the  part  of  a  good  and  pious 
man  ;  whereas,  in  afting  contrary  to  his  judg- 
ment, he  would  be  guilty  of  wilful  difobedience 
to  his  Maker. 

*- '  If  my  fervant,  by  miftaking  my  orders,  does 
the  contrary  of  what  I  commanded,  believing, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  he  obeys  my  orders,  there 
may  be  fome  fault  in  his  miftake,  but  to  charge 
him  with  the  crime  of  difobedience,  would  he 
inhuman  and  unjuft. 

*  Thefe  determinations  appear  to  me  to'  have 
l^ntuitive  evidence,  no  lefs  than  that  of  mathe- 
matical a^^ioms.  A  man  who  is  come  to  years 
of  underftanding,  and  who  has  exercifed  his  fa- 
culties in  judging  of  right  and  wrong,  fees  their 
truth  as  he  fees  day-light.  Metaphyfical  argu- 
ments brought  againft  them  have  the  fame  effedl 
as  when  brought  againft  the  evidence  of  fenfe ; 
.they  may  puzzle  and  confound,  bi|t  they  do  not 
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convince.  It  appears  evident,  therefore,  that 
thofe  anions  only  can  truly  be  called  virtuous^ 
or  deferving  of  moral  approbation,  wbidh  the 
agent  believed  to  be  right,  and  to  which  he  was 
influenced,  more  or  kfs,  by  that  belief. 

If  it  fhould  be  objected,  That  this  principle 
makes  it  to  be  of  no  confequence  to  a  man's  mo* 
rals,  what  his  opinions  may  be,  providing  he  aSs 
agreeably  to  them,  the  ahfwer  is  eafy* 

Morality  requires,  not  only  that  a  man  (hould 
ad  according  to  hisjudgment,  but  that  be  fliould 
ufe  the  belt  means  in  his  power  that  his  judg-* 
ment  be  according  to  truth.  If  he  fail  in  either 
of  thefe  points,  he  is  worthy  of  blame ;  but,  if 
he  fail  in  neither,  I  fee  not  wherein  he  can  be 
blamed. 

When  a  man  muft  a<3:,  and  has  no  longer  time 
to  deliberate,  he  ought  to  ad  according  to  the 
light  of  his  confcience,  even  when  he  iis  in  an  er- 
ror. But,  when  he  has  time  to  deliberate,  h& 
ought  furely  to  ufe  ail  the  means  in  his  power  to 
be  rightly  informed.  When  he  h^  done  fo,  he 
may  ftill  be  in  an  error;  but  it  is  an  invincible 
error,  and  cannotjuftly  be  imputed  to  him  as  a 
fault.  • 

A  fecond  objedion  is.  That  we  immediatdy 
approve  of  benevolence,  gratitude,  and  other 
primary  virtues,  without  inquiring  whether  they 
are  pradifed  from  a  perfuafioniliat  they  are  our 
duty.  And  the  laws  of  God  place  the  fum  of 
virtue  in  loving  God  and  our  neighbour,  without 
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any  provifion  that  We  do  it  from  a  perfuafion  that 
we  ought  to  do  £>• 

The  anfwer  to  this  objedion  is,  That  the  love 
of  God,  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  juftice,  grati- 
tude, and  other  primary  virtues,  are,  by  the  coa- 
ftitution  of  human  nature,  neceflarily  accompa- 
nied with  a  convidkion  of  their  being  morally 
good.  We  may  therefore  fafely  prefume,  that 
thefe  things  are  never  disjoined,  and  that  every 
man  who  pradices  thefe  virtues  does  it  with  a 
good  confcience.  In  judging  of  mens  condud, 
we  do  not  fuppofe  things  which  cannot  happen, 
nor  do  the  laws  of  God  give  decifions  upon  im- 
poffible  cafes,  as  they  mull  have  done,  if  they 
fuppofed  the  cafe  of  a  man  who  thought  it  con- 
trary to  his  duty  to  love  God  or  to  love  man- 
kind. 

But  if  we  wifh  to  know  how  the  laws  of  God 
determine  the  point  in  queflion,  we  ought  to  ob^ 
ferve  their  decifion  with  regard  to  fuch  adions 
as  may  appear  good  to  one  man  and  ill  to  ano- 
ther. And  here  the  decifions  of  fcripture  are 
clear :  Let  every  man  be  perfuaded  in  bis  own 
mind.  He  that  doubtetb  is  condemned  if  be  eat, 
becaufe  be  eatetb  not  of  faith  ^  for  whatfoever  is  not 
of  faith  is  fin.  To  him  that  ejieemetb  any  thing  to 
be  unclean^  it  is  unclean.  The  fcripture  often 
placeth  the  fum  of  virtue  in  living  in  all  good 
confcience,  in  ading  fo  that  our  hearts  condemn  us 
not. 
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r  The  laft  objedion  I  fliall  mention  is  a  meta- 
phyfical  one  urged  by  Mr  Hume. 

It  is  a  favourite  point  in  his  iyftem  of  tnorals, 
That  juftice  is  not  a  natural  but  an  artificial  vir- 
tue. To  prove  this,  he  has  exerted  the  whole 
ilrength  of  his  reafon  and  eloquence*  And  as 
the  principle  we  are  confidering  flood  in  his  way, 
he  takes  pains  to  refute  it. 

"  Suppofe,"  fays  he,  ".a  perfon  to  have  lent  me 
"  a  fum  of  money,  on  condition  that  it  be  refto- 
"  red  in  a  few  days.  After  the  expiration  of 
**  the  term  he  demands  the  fum.  I  aflc,  what 
"  reafon  or  motive  have  I  to  reftore  the  money  ? 
"  It  will  perhaps  be  faid.  That  my  regard  to  ju- 
"  ftice,  and  abhorrence  of  villany  and  knavery, 
"  are  fufficient  reafons  for  me.'*  And  this,  he 
acknowledges,  would  be  a  fatisfadlory  anfwer  to 
a  man  in  a  civilized  ftate,  and  when  trained  up 
according  to  a  certain  difcipline  and  education. 
**  But  in  his  rude  and  more  natural  condition," 
fays  he,  "  if  you  are  pleafed  to  call  fuch  a  con- 
**  dition  natural,  this  anfwer  would  be  rejedted 
••  as  perfedlly  unintelligible  and  fdphiftical. 

*<  For  wherein  confifts  this  honefty  and  ju- 
**  ftice  ?  Not  furely  in  the  external  a<5lion.  It 
"  muft,  therefore,  confift  in  the  motive  from 
,  •*  which  the  external  adtion  is  derived.  This 
"  motive  can  never  be  a  regard  to  the  honefty 
"  of  the  adtion.  For  it  is  a  p^in  fallacy  to  fay, 
**  That  a  virtuous  motive  is  requifite  to  render 
»*  an  adtion  honeft,  and,  at  the  fs^me  time,  that 
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"  a  regard  to  the  hoiiefty  is  the  motive  to  the 
"  adion.  We  can  never  have  a  regard  to  the 
"  virtue  of  an  adlion,  unlefs  the  aftion  bd  ante- 
**  cedently  virtuous,'* 

And,  in  another  place,  "  To  fuppofe  that  the 
**  mere  regard  to  the  virtue  of  the  adion  is  that 
"  which  rendered  it  virtuous,  is  to  reafon  in  a 
"  circle.  An  adion  itiuft  be  virtuous^  before 
**  we  can  have  a  regard  to  its  virtue.  Some  vir- 
**  tiious  motive,  therefore,  muft  be  antecedent 
"  to  that  regard.  Nor  is  this  merely  a  metaphy- 
«  fical  fabtilty,''  ^c.  Treatifi  of  Hunu  Nature^ 
book  ^.  part  i.fe^.  i. 

I  am  not  to  conGder  att  this  time,  how  this 
reafoning  is  applied 'to  fupport  the  author's  opi- 
nion. That  juftice  js  not  a  natural  but  an  artifi- 
cial virtue.  1  confider  it  only  as  far  as  it  oppofes 
the  principle  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  efta- 
/blifh.  That,  to  render  an  a5Sion  truly  virtuous^ 
the  agent  muft  hav6  fome  regard  to  its  reditude. 
And  I  conceive  the  whole  force  of  the  reafoning 
amounts  to  this : 

When  we  judge  an  adion  to  be  good  or  bad, 
it  muft  have  been  fo  in  \i%  own  nature  antece- 
dent to  that  judgment,  otherwife  the  judgment 
is  erroneous.  If,  therefore,  the  adion  be  good 
in  its  nature,  the  judgment  of  the  agent  cannot 
make  it  bad,  nor  can  his  judgment  make  it  good^ 
if,  in  its  rfature,  it  be  bad.  For  this  would  be 
to  afcribe  to  our  judgment  a  ftrange  magical 
power  to  transform  the  nature  of  things,  arid  to 
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fay,  that  my  judging  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is 
not,  makes  it  really  to  be  what  I  erroneoufly 
judge  it.  to  be.  This,  I  think,  is  the  objedion 
in  its  full  ilrcngth.     And,  in  anfwer  to  it, 

Firjl,  If  we  could  not  loofe  this  metaphyfical 
knot,  I  think  we  might  feirly  and  honeftly  cut 
it,  becaufe  it  fixes  an  ahfurdity  upon  the  clearefl 
and  moft  indifputable  principles  of  morals  and 
of  common  fenfe.  .  For  J  appeal  to  any  man 
whether  there  be  any  principle  of  morality,  or 
any  principle  of  common  fenfe,  more  clear  and 
indifputable  than  that  which  we  juft  now  quot- 
ed from  the  Apoftle  Paul,  That  although  a 
thing  be  not  unclean  in  itfelf,  yet  to  him  that 
efteemeth  it  to  be  unclean^  to  him  it  is  unclean. 
But  the  metaphyfical  argument  makes  this  ab- 
furd.  For,  fays  the  metaphyfician,  If  the  thing 
was  not  unclean  in  itfelf^  you  judged  wrong  in 
efteeming  it  to  be  unclean ;  and  what  can  be 
more  abfurd,  than  that  your  efteeming  a  thing 
to  be  what  it  is  not,  fhould  make  it  what  you  er- 
roneoufly eftecm  it  to  be  ? 

Let  us  try  the  edge  of  this  argument  in  ano- 
ther inftance.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than 
that  an  adlion  does  not  merit  the  name  of  bene- 
volent, unlefs  it  be  doqe  from  a  belief  that  it 
tends  to  promote  the  igood  of  our  neighbour. 
But  this  is  abfurd,  fays  the  metaphyfician.  For, 
if  it  be  not  a  benevolent  Bdioxl  in  itfelf,  your 
belief  of  its  tendency,  cannot  change  its  nature. 
It  is  abfurd,  that  your  erroneous  belief  fhould 
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make  the  adlion  to  be  what  you  believe  it  to  be. 
Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  a  man  who 
tells  the  truth,  believing  it  to  be  a  lie,  is  guilty 
of  falfehood ;  but  the  metaphyfician  would  make 
this  to  be  abfurd. 

In  a  word,  if  there  be  any  ftrength  in  this  ar- 
gument, it  would  follow,  That  a  man  might  be, 
in  the  higheft  degree,  virtuous,  wiuout  the  leaft 
regard  to  virtue  ;  that  he  might  be  very  bene^ 
volent,  without  ever  intending  to  do  a  good  of* 
^fice ;  very  malicious,  without  ever  intending  any 
hurt ;  very  revengeful,  without  ever  intending 
to  retaliate  an  injury;  very  grateful,  without 
ever  intending  to  return  a  benefit ;  and  a  man 
of  ftrift  veracity,  with  an  intention  to  lie.  We 
might,  therefore,  rejed  this  reafoning,  as  repug- 
nant to  felf- evident  truths,  though  we  were  not 
i^ble  to  point  out  the  feUacy  of  it. 

2.  But  let  us  try,  in  xh^fecond  place,  whether 
the  fallacy  of  this  argument  may  not  be  difco. 
vered.    *         - 

We  afcribe  moral  goodnefs  to  adions  confi-r 
dered  abftradkly,  without  .any  relation  it  thq 
^ffent.  We  likewife  afcribe  moral  goodqels  to 
an  agent  on  account  of  an  adion  he  has  done  ; 
we  call  it  a  good  adion,  though,  in  this  cafe,  the 
goodnefs  is  properly  in  the  man,  and  is  only  by 
a  figure  afcribe4  to  the  adion.  Now,  it  is  to  be 
ponfidered,  whether  moral  goodnefs^  when  ap- 
plied to  an  adion  confidered  abftradly,  has  the 
fame  meaning  as  when  we  apply  it  to  a  man  on 
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4R3COunt  of  that  a£lk>n  ;  or  whether  we  do  not 
unawares  change  the  meaning  of  the  word,  ac- 
cording as  we  apply  it  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other; 

The  adlion,  confidered  abftraftly,  has  neither 
underftanding  nor  will ;  it  is  not  accountable, 
nor  can  it  be  under  any  moral  'obligation.  But 
all  thefe  things  are  effential  to  that  moral  good- 
nefs  which  belongs  to  a  man ;  for,  if  a  man  had 
not  underftandirng  and  will,  )ie  could  have  no 
moral  goodnefs.  Hence  it  follows  neiceffarily, 
tfhat  the  moral  goodnefs  which  we  afcribe  to  an 
aftion  confidered  abftradly,  and  that  which  we 
afcribe  to  a  perfon  for  doing  that  ai^ion,  are  not 
the  fame.  The  meaning  of  the  word  h  changed 
^hen  it  is  applied  to  thefe  different  fubjeiSs. 

This  will  be  more  evident,  when  we  confider 
what  is  meant  by  the  moral  goodnefs  which  we 
afcribe  to  a  man  for  doing  an  adion,  and  what 
by  the  goodnefs  which  belongs  to  the  adion 
confidered  abftraiUy,  A  good  adion  in  a  man 
is  that  in  which  he  applied  his  intelledual 
powers  properly,  in  order  to  judge  what  he 
ought  to  do,  and  aded  according  to  his  befi: 
judgment.  This  is  all  that  can  be  required  of 
a  moral  agent ;  and  in  this  his  moral  goodnefs, 
in  any  good  aftion,  confifts.  But  is  this  the 
goodnefs  which  we  afcribe  to  an  a<%ion  confider- 
ed abftradly  ?  No,  furely.  For  the  aftion,  con- 
fidered  abftradlly,  is  neither  endowed  with  judg- 
ment  nor  with  adlive  power:  and,  therefore, 
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can  have  nanis  Qf  that  goodnefs  which  we  afcribe . 
to  the  man  for  doing  it. 

But  what  do  we  mean  hy  goodnefs  in  an  action 
confidered  abftradly  ?  To  me  it  appears  to  lie 
in  this,  and  in  this  only.  That  it  is  an  adion 
which  ought  to  be  done  by  thofe  who  have  the 
power  and  opportunity,  and  the  capacity  of  per-- 
ceiving  their  obligation  to  do  it.  I  would  glad^, 
ly  know  of  any  man,  what  other  moral  goodnefs 
can  be  in  an  adion  confidered, abftradly;  And 
this  goodnefs  is  inherent  in  its  nature,  and  infepa- 
rable  from  it,  No  opinion  or  judgment  of  an 
agent  can  in  the  leaft  alter  its  nature. 

Suppofe  the  adion  to  be  that  of  relieving  an 
innocent  perfon  out  of  great  diftrefs.  This  fure- 
ly  has  all  the  moral  goodnefs  that  an  adipn  con- 
iidered  abftradly  can  have.  Yet  it  is  evident, 
that  an  agent,  in  relieving  a  perfon  in  diftrefs, 
may  have  no  moral  goodnefs,  may  have  great 
merit,  or  may  have  great  demerit. 

Suppofe, ^r/2.  That  mice  cut  the  cords  which 
bound^the  diftrefled  perfon,  and  fo  bring  him  re- 
lief. 'Is  there  moral  goodnefs  in  this  adl  of  the 
mice  ? 

Suppof%fecondly^  That  a  man  malicioufly  re- 
lieves the  diftreffed  perfon,  in  order  to  plunge 
l^im  into  greater  diftrefs.  In  this  action  there  is 
furely  no  moral  goodnefs,  but  much  malice  and 
inhumanity. 

.  If,  in  the  laji  place,  we  fuppofe  a  perfon,  from 
real  fympathy  and  humanity,  to  bring  relief  to 
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the  diftrefled  perfon,  with  confiderable  expence 
or  daager  to  himfelf ;  here  is  an  adlion  of  real 
worth,  which  every  heart  approves  and  every 
tonguie  praifes.     But  wherein  lies  the  worth  ? 
Not  in  the  adiion  confidered  by  itfelf,  which  was 
common  to  all  the  three,  but  in  the  man  who, 
on  this  occafion,  adled  the  part  which  became  a 
good  man.     He  did  what  his  heart  approved, 
and  therefore  he  is  approved  by  Goo  and  man. 
Upon  the  whole,  if  we  diftinguilh  between 
that  goodnefs  which  may  be  afcribed  to  an  action 
confidered  by  itfelf,  and  that  goodnefa  which  we 
afcribe  to  a  man  when  he  puts  it  in  execution, 
we  fhall  find  a  key  to  this  metaphylTcal  lock. 
We  admit,  that  the.  goodnefs  of  an  a<^ion,.  con- 
fidered  abftradly,  can  have  no  dependence  .upon 
the  opinion  or  belief  of  an  agent,  any  more  than 
the  truth  of  a  propofition  depends  upon  our  be- 
lieving it  to  be  true.     But,  when  a  man  e^Lcrts 
his  aftive  power  well  or  ill,  there  is.  a  moral 
goodnefs  or  turpitude  which  we  figuratively  im- 
pute to  the  adlion,  but  which  is  truly  and  pro- 
perly in)putable  to  the  man  only  ;  and  this  good- 
nefs or  turpitude  depends  very  much  upon  the 
intention  of  the  agent,  and  the  opinion  he  had 
of  his  adlioo. 

This  diftindion  has  been  underftood  in  aJl 
ages  by  thofe  who  gave  any  attention  to  iporals, 
though  it  has  been  varioufly  expreffed.  The 
Greek  moralifts  gave  the  name  of  xo^dwp  to  an 
adion  good  in  itfelf;  fuch  an  a^^ipn  might  be 
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done  by  the  mod  worthlefs.  But  an  ^dlion  done 
with  a  right  intention,  which  implies  real  worth 
in  the  agent,  they  called  Haro(dtiiA».  The  di- 
ftinftion  is  explained  by  Cicero  in  his  Offices. 
He  calls  the  firft  officium  medium^  and  the  fecond 
officium  perfeSlum^  or  reSlum.  In  the  fcholaftic 
ages,  an  adion  good  in  itfelf  was  faid  to  be  ma- 
terially  good,  and  an  aftion  done  with  a  right 
intention  was  called  formally  good.  This  laft 
way  of  expreffing  the  diftindion  is  ftill  familiar 
among  Theologians  ;  but  Mr  Hume  feems  not 
to  have  attended  to  it,  or  to  have  thought  it  to 
be  words  without  any  meaning. 

Mr  Hume,  in  the  fedion  already  quoted,  teUs 
us  with  great  affurance,  *t  In  fhort,  it  may  be 
''  eitabliihed  as  an  undoubted  maxim,  that  no 
**  adion  can  be  virtuous  or  morally  good,  unlefs 
"  there  be  in  human  nature  fome  motive  to 
**  produce  it  diftind  from  the  fenfe  of  ks  ma- 
"  rality/'  And  upon  this  ma^im  he^  f&ucids 
many  of  his  reafonings  on  the  fubjed  of  morals^ 
Whether  it  be  confiftent  with  Mr  Hume's 
own  fyftem,  that  an  adion  may  be  produced 
merely  from  the  fenfe  of  its  morality,  without 
any  motive  of  agreeablenefs  or  utility,  I  fhall 
not  now  inquire.  But,  if  it  be  true,  and  I  think 
it  evident  to  every  man  of  common  underltand- 
ing,  that  a  judge  or  an  arbiter  ads  the  moit  vi?« 
tuous  part  when  his  fentence  is  produced  by  no 
other  motive  but  a  regard  to  juftice  and  a  good 
confcietice,  nay,  when  all  other- motives  diftind 
-  from 
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from  this  are  on  the  other  fide  :  If  this  I  (ay  be 
true,  then  that  undoubted  maxim  of  Mr  Hume 
inuit  be  falfe,  and  all  the  conclufiops  built  upon 
it  hiuit  fall  to  the  ground* 

From  the  principle  I  have  endeavoured  to  ef- 
tablifliy  I  think  fome  confequences  may  be  drawa 
with  regard  to  the  theory  of  morals, 

Firjl^  If  there  be  no  virtue  without  the  belief 
that  what  we  do  is  right,  it  follows,  That  a  mo- 
ral faculty,  that  is,  a  power  of  difcerning  moral 
goodnefs  and  turpitude  in  human  conduct,  is  ef« 
fential  to  every  being  capable  of  virtue  or  vice* 
A  being  who  has  no  more  conception  of  moral 
goodnefs  and  bafenefs,  of  right  and  wrong,  than 
a  blind  man  hath  of  colours,  can  have  no  regard 
to  it  in  his  conduct,  and  therefore  can  neither 
be  virtuous  nor  vicious. 

He  may  have  qualities  that  are  agreeable  or 
difagreeable,  ufeful  or  hurtful,  fo  may  a  plant 
or  a  machine.  And  we  fometimes  ufe  the  word 
virtue  in  fuch  a  latitude,  as  to  fignify  any  agree- 
able or  ufeful  quality,  as  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
virtues  of  plants.  JBut.  we  are  now  fpeaking  of 
virtue  in  the  ftrid  and  proper  fenfe,  as  it  figni- 
fies  that  quality  in  a  man  which  is  the  objedl  of 
moral  approbation. 

.  This  virtue  a  fnan  pould  not  have,  if  he  had 
not  a  power  of  difcerniag  a  right  and  a  wrong 
in  human  conduct,  and  of  being  influenced  by 
that  difcernment.  For  in  fo  far  only  he  is  vir* 
tuous  as. he  is  guided  io^his  copdu^by  that  part 

Ii4  of 
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[  of  his  conftitution.  Brutes  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  fuch  power,  and  therefore  are  not  mo- 
ral or  accountable  agents.  They  are  capable  of 
culture  and  difcipline,  but  not  of  virtuous  or 
criminal  conduft.  Even  human  creatures^  in 
infancy  and  non-age,  are  not  moral  agents,  be- 
caufe  their  moral  faculty  is  not  yet  unfolded. 
Thefe  fenthnents  are  fupported  by  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind,  which  has  always  determined, 
that  neither  brutes  nor  infants  can  be  indided 
for  crimes. 

It  is  of  fmall  confequence  what  name  we  give 
to  this  nK)ral  power  of  the  human  mind  ;  but  it 
is  fo  important  a  part  of  our  conftitution,  as  to. 
deferve  an  appropriated  name.     The  name  of 
confcience,  as  it  is  the  moft  common,  feems  to  me 
as  proper  as  any  that  has  been  given  it.     I  find 
no  fault  with  the  name  moral  fsn/Cy  although  I 
conceive  this  name  has  given  occafion  to  fome 
miftakes   concerning  the   nature  of  our  moral 
power.     Modern  Philofophers  have  conceived  ot! 
the  external  fenfes  as  having  no  other  office  but 
to  give  us  certain  fenfations,  or  fimple  concep- 
tions, which  we  could  not  have  without  them. 
And  this  notion  has  been  applied  to  the  moral 
fenfe.     But  it  feems  to  me  a  miftaken  notion  in 
both.     By  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  I  not  only  hav^ 
the  conception  of  the  different  colours,  but  I 
perceive  one  body  to  be  of  this  colour,  another 
of  that.     In  like  manner,  by  my  moral  fenfe,  I 
not  only  havcjthe  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong 
^  *  in 
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in  condad,  but  I  perceive  this  conduft  to  be 
right,  that  to  be  wrong,  and  that  indifferent. 
All  our  lenfes  are  judging  faculties,  fo  alfo  is 
confcience.  Nor  is  this  power  only  a  judge  of 
our  own  adiions  and  thofe  of  others,  it  is  like- 
wife  a  principle  of  adlion  in  all  good  men  ;  and 
fo  far  only  can  our  condud  be  denominated  vir- 
tuous, as  it  is  influenced  by  this  principle.  .   *.  . 

AJicond  confequcnce  from  the  principle  laid 
down  in  this  chapter  is,  That  the  formal  nature 
and  effence  of  that  virtue  which  is  the  objeft  of 
moral  approbation  confifts .  neither  in  a  prudent 
profecution  of  our  private  intcreft,  nor  in  bene- 
volent affedlions  towards  others,  nor  in  qualities 
ufeful  or  agreeable  to  ourfelves  or  to  others,  nor 
in  fympathizing  with  the  paffions  and  affeftions 
'  of  others,  and  in  attuning  our  own  condudl  to/ 
the  tone  of  other  mens  paflions  ;  but  it  confifts 
in  living  in  all  good  confcience,*  that  is,  in  ufing 
the  bed  means  in  our  power  to  know  our  duty, 
and  ading  accordingly. 

Prudence  is  a  virtue,  benevolence  is  a  virtue, 
fortitude  is  a  virtue  ;  but  the  efience  and  formal 
nature  of  virtue  inuft  lie  in  fomfething  that  is 
common  to  all  thefe,  and  to  every  other  virtue. 
And  this  I  conceive  can  be  noticing  elfe  but  the 
redtitude  of  fuch  conduft  and  turpitude  of  the 
contrary,  which  is  difcerned  by  a  good  man. 
And  fo  far  only  he  is  virtuous  as  he  purfues  the 
former  and  avoids  the  latter. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    V. 

Whether  Jujlice  he  a  Natural  or  an  Artificial 
Virtue. 

MR  Hume's  philofophy  concerning  morals 
\yas  firft  prefented  to  the  world  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Treatife  of  Human  Nature^ 
in  the  year  1740 ;  afterwards  in  his  Enquiry  con- 
cerning  the  Principles  of  Morals^  which  was  firft 
publifhed  by  itfelf,  and  then  in  feveral  editions 
of  his  EJfays  and  Treatifes. 

In  thefe  two  works  on  morals  the  fyftem  is 
the  fame.  A  more  popular  arrangement,  great 
embellifliment,  and  the  omiffion  of  fome  meta- 
phyfical  reafonings,  have  given  a  preference  in 
the  public  efteem  to  the  laft ;  but  I  find  neither 
any  new  principfes  in  it,  nor  any  new  arguments 
in  fupport  of  the  fyftem  common  to  both. 

In  this  fyftem,  the  proper  objedt  of  moral  ap- 
probation is  not  aftions  or  any  voluntary  exer- 
tion, but  qualities  of  mind ;  that  is,  natural  af- 
fedions  or  paflions,  which  are  involuntary,  a 
part  of  the  conftitution  of  the  man,  and  common 
to  us  with  many  brute-animals.  When  we 
praife  or  blame  any  voluntary  adion,  it  is  only 
confidered  as  a  fign  of  the  natural  afiedion 
from  which  it  flows,  and  fpom  which  all  its  me- 
rit or  demerit  is  derived. 

Moral 
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Moral  approbation  or  difapprobation  is  not  an 
adt  of  the  judgment^  which,  like  all  ads  of  judg- 
ment, rauft  be  true  or  falfe,  it  is  only  a  certain 
feeling,  which,  from  the  conftitution  of  human 
nature,  arifes  upon  contemplating  certain  cha- 
raders  or  qualities  of  mind  C00II7  and  imparti- 
ally. 

This  feeling,  when  agreeable,  is  moral  ap- 
probation ;  when  difagreeable,  difapprobation. 
The  qualities  of  mind  whkh  produce  this  agree^ 
able  feeling  are  the  nK)ral  virtues^  and  thofe  that 
produce  the  difagreeable,  the  vices. 

Thefe  preliminaries  being  granted,  the  que- 
ftion  about  the  foundation  of  morals  is  reduclsd 
to  a  fimple  queftion  of  fad,  viz.  What  are  the 
qualities  of  mind  which  produce,  in  the  difinte- 
refted  obferver,  the  feeling  of  approbation,  or 
the  contrary  feeling  ? 

In  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  the  author  endea- 
vours to  prove,  by  a  very  copious  indudion, 
That  all  perfonal  merit,  all  virtue,  all  that  is 
the  objed  of  moral  approbation,  coniifts  in  the 
qualities  of  mind  which  are  agreeable  or  ufeful 
to  the  perfon  who  poflefle&  them,,  or  to  others. . 

The  duke  and  the  utile  is  the  whole  fum  of 
merit  in  every  cbarader,  in  every .  quality  of 
mind,  and  in  every  adion  of  life.  There  is  no 
room  left  for  that*  bonejlum  which  Cic£R0  thus 
defines,  Hcnejlumigitur  id  intellijimuj,  ,quod  tale 
ejtf  ut  detraRa  .  omni  utilitate^  fine  ullis  pr emits 
frudlibufae,  per  fe  ipf urn  pojfk  jure  laudari. 

Among 
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:  Among  the  ancient  moralifts,  the  Epicureans 
were  the  only  fe£k  who  denied  that  there  is  any 
fuch  thing  as  bone/lunk,  ox  moral  worth^diftiaA 
from  pleafure.  In  this  Mr  Hume's  fyftem  agrees 
with  theirs.  For  the  addition  of  utility  to  plea- 
fure,  as  a  foundation  of  morals,  makes  only  a 
verbal,  but  no  real  difference.  What  is  ufefiil 
only  has  no  value  in  itfelf,  but  derives  all  its  me- 
rit from  the  end  for  which  it  is  ufeful.  That 
endf  in  this  fyftem,  is  agreeableneis  or  pleafure. 
So  that,  in  both  fyftems,  pleafure  is  the  only 
end,  the  only  thing  that  is  good  in  itfel^  anfl 
defirable  for  its  own  fake ;  and  virtue  derives 
all  its  merit  from  its  tendency  to  produce  plea-^ 
fure. 

Agreeablenefs  and  utility  are  not  moral  con- 
ceptions, nor  have  they  any  conneiftion  with 
morality.  What  a  man  does,  merely  becaufe  it 
is  agreeable,  or  ufeful  to  procure  what  is  agree- 
able,  is  not  virtue.  Therefore  the  Epicurean 
fyftem  was  juftly  thought  by  Cicero,  and  the 
beft  moralifts  among  the  ancients,  to  fubvert 
mbraHty,  and.  to  fubftitute  another  principle  in 
its  room  ^  and  this  fyftem  is  liable  to  the  fame 
cenfure. 

In  one  thing,  however,  it  diflfers  remarkably 
from  that  of  Epicurus.  It  allows,  that  there 
are  diiinterefted  affedlions  in  human  nature ; 
that  the  love  of  children  and  relations,  friend- 
ihip,  gratitude,  compaflion  and  humanity,  are 
not^  as  Epicurus  maintained,  difierent  modifi- 

•    -  cations 
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cations  of  felf-lP^.^f  ^^^  fimple  and  original  parts 
of.  tjie  human  conftitution ;  that ;  when  intereft, 
or  envy,  or  revenge,  pervert  not  6ur  difpofitiox^ 
we  are  inclined,  from  natural  philanthropy,,  to 
deli  re,  and  to  bepleafed  with  the  happinefs  of 
the  human  kind. 

All  this,  in  oppofition  to  the  Epicurean  fy- 
ftem,  Mr  Hume  maintains  with  great  ftrength 
of  reafon  and  eloquence,  and,  in  this  refped:,  his 
fyftem  is  more  liberal  and  difinterefted  thati 
that  of  the  Greek  Philofopber.  According  to 
Epicurus,  virtue  is  whatever  is  agreeable  to, 
ourfelves.  According  to  Mr  Hum£,  every  quality 
of  mind  that  is  jigreeable  c^  uf^ful  to  durfelves 
or  to  others. 

This  theory  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  it  niuft 
be  acknowledged,  enlarges  greatly  the  catalogue 
of  moral  virtues,  by  bringing  into  that  catalogue 
every  quality  of  mind  that  is  ufeful  or  agreeable. 
Nor  does  there  appear  any  good  reafon  why  the 
ufeful  and  agreeable  qualities  of  body  and  of 
fortune,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  mind,  ihould  not 
have  a  place  among  moral  virtues  in  this  fyftem. 
They  have  the  cffenee  of  virtue ;  that  is,  agree- 
ablenefs  and  utility,  why  then  fhould  they  not 
have  the  name  ? 

But,  to  compenfate  this  addition  to  the  moral 
virtues,  one  clafs  of  them  feems  to  be  greatly 
degraded  and  deprived  of  all  iritrinfic  merit. 
The  ufeful  virtues,  as  was  above  obferved,  are 
only  miniftering  fervants  of  the  agreeable,  and 
'  pun^yors 
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purveyors  for  them ;  they  muft,  therefore,  be  fo 
far  inferior  in  dignity,  as  hardly  to  deferve  the 
fame  name. 

Mr  Hume,  however,  gives  the  name  oi  virtue 
to  both;  and  to  diftinguifli  them,  calls  the  a^ 
greeable  qualities  natural  virtues,  and  the  uf^ 
ful  artificiaL 

The  natural  virtues  are  thofe  natural  affedlion^ 
of  the  human  conftitution  which  give  immediate 
pleafure  in  their  exercife.  Such  are  all  the  bene- 
T^leat  afieftions.  Nature  difpofes  to  them,  and 
from  their  own  nature  they  are  agreeable,  both 
when  we  cxercife  them  ourfelves,  and  when  we 
contemplate  their  exercife  id  others. 

The  artificial  virtues  are  fuch  as  are  efteemed 
fdely  on  account  of  their  utility,  either  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  (bciety,  as  juflice,  fidelity, 
honour,  veracity,  allegiance,  chaftity ;  or  on  ac- 
count of  their  utility  to  the  pofleffor,  as  indu- 
ftry,  difcretion,  frugality,  fecrecy,  order,  perfe- 
verance,  forethought,  judgment,  and  others,  of 
which,  he  fays,  many  pages  could  not  contain 
the  catalogue.  ' 

This  general  view  of  Mr  Hume's  fyftem  con- 
cerning the  foundation  of  morals,  feemed  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  underftand  diftindly  the  mean- 
ing of  that  principle  of  his,  which  is  to  be  the 
fubje<a  of  this  chapter,  and  on  which  he  has  be-r 
ftowed  much  labour,  to  wit,  that  juflice  is  not  a 
natural  but  an  artificial  virtue. 

This 
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This  fyftem  of  the  foundation  of  virtue  is  fo 
contradiftory  in  many  of  its  eflential  points,  to 
the  account  we  have  before  given  of  the  aftive 
powers  of  human  nature,  that,  if  the  one  be 
true,  the  other  muft  be  falfe* 

If  God  has  given  to  man  a  power  which  we 
call  confcience^  the  moral  faculty^  xhtfenfe  ofdU" 
ty^  by  which,  when  he  comes  to  years  of  under- 
ftanding,  he  perceives  certain  things  that  depend 
on  his  will  to  be  his  duty,  and  other  things  to 
be  bafe  and  unworthy  ;  if  the  notion  of  duty  be 
a  fimple  conception,  of  its  own  kind,  and  of  a 
different  nature  from  the  conceptions  of  utility 
and  agreeablenefs,  of  intereft  or  reputation ;  if 
this  moral  faculty  be  the  prerogative  of  man, 
and  no  veftige  of  it  be  found  in  brute-animals ; 
if  it  be  given  us  by  God  to  regulate  all  our  ani- 
mal affections  and  pailions ;  if  to  be  governed  by 
it  be  the  glory  of  man  and  the  image  of  God  in 
his  foul,  and  to  difregard  its  dictates  be  his  dif- 
honour  and  depravity  :  I  fay,  if  thefc  things  be 
fo,  to  feek  the  foundation  of  morality  in  the  af- 
feftions  which  we  have  in  common  with  the 
t)rutes,  is  to  feek  the  living  among  the  dead,  and 
to  change  the  glory  of  man,  and  the  image  of 
God  in  his  foul,  into  the  fimilitude  of  an  ox 
that  eateth  grafs. 

If  virtue  and  vice  be  a  tnatter  of  choice,  they 
mud  confift  in  voluntary  adions,  or  in  fixed 
purpofes  of  a^Sling  according  to  a  certain  rule 

when 
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when  there  is  opportunity,  and  aot  in  qualities 
of  mind  which  are  involuntary.: 

It  is  true,  that  every  virtue  is  both  agreeable 
aod  ufeful  in  the  htgbeft  degree ;  and  that  eve- 
ry  quality  that  is  agreeable  or  ufefyl,  has  a  me- 
rit upon  that  account.  But  virtue  has  a  merit 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  a  merit  which  does  not  arife 
from  its  being  ufeful  or  agreeable,  but  from  its 
being  virtue.  This  merit  is  difcerned  by  the 
fame  faculty  by  which  we  difcern  it  to  be  vir- 
tue, and  by  no  other. 

We  give  the  name  oiefteem  both  to  the  regard 
we  have  for  things  ufeful  and  agreeable,  and  to 
the  regard  we  have  for  virtue  ;  but  thefe  are  dif* 
ferent  kinds  of  efleem.  I  eileem  a  man  for  his 
ingenuity  and  learning.  I  efleem  him  for  his 
moral  worth.  The  found  of  eftetm  in  both 
thefe  fpeeches  is  the  fame,  but  its  meaning  is  ve- 
ry different. 

Good  breeding  is  a  very  amiable  quality  ; 
and  even  if  I  kiiew  that  the  man  had  no  motive 
to  it  but  its  pleafure  and  utility  to  himfelf  and 
others,  I  fhould  like  it  flill,  but  1  would  not  in 
that  cafe  call  it  a  moral  virtue, 

A  dog  has  a  tender  concern  for  her  puppies  ; 
fo  has  a  man  for  his  children.  The  natural  af- 
fedlion  is  the  fame  in  both,  and  is  amiable  in 
both.  But  why  do  we  impute  moral  virtue  to 
the  man  on  account  of  this  concern,  and  not  to 
the  dog?  The  reafon  furely  is,  That,  in  the 
man,  the  natural  affedion  is  accompanied  with 
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a  fenfc  of  duty,  but,  in  the  dog,  it  is  not.  The 
fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  all  the  kind  ^afiedions 
common  to  us  with  the  brutes.  They  are  ami- 
able qualities,  but  they  ate  not  moral  virtues. 

What  has  been  faid  relates  to  Mr  Hume's 
fyftem  in  general.  We  are  now  to  confider  his 
notion  of  the  particular  virtue  of  juftice,  that  its 
Inerit  confiiis  wholly  in  its  utility  to  fociety. 

That  juftice  is  highly  ufeful  and  neceffaty  in 
focietyj  iandj  on  that  account,  ought  to  be  loved 
and  efteemed  by  all  that  love  mankind,  will  rea- 
dily be  granted.  Arid  as  juftice  is  a  focial  vir-  . 
tue,  it  is  true  alfo,  that  there  could  be  no  excr- 
cife  of  it,  and  perhaps  ^e  ftiould  have  no  con- 
ception of  it,  without  fociety,  Biit  this  is  equal- 
ly true  of  the  natural  afieftions  of  benevolence, 
gratitude,  friendftiip  and  compaffion,  which  Mr 
Hume  makes  to  be  the  natural  virtues. 

It  may  be  granted  to  Mr  Hume,  that  men 
have  no  conception  of  the  virtue  of  juftice  till 
they  have  lived  fomc  time  in  fociety.  It  is 
purely  a  moral  conception,  and  our  moral  con- 
ceptions and  moral  judgments  are  not  born  with 
us.  They  grow  i4p  by  degrees^  as  our  reafon 
docs-  Nor  do  I  pretend  to  know  bow  early,  or 
in  what  order,  we  acquire  the  conception  of  the 
feveral  virtues.  The  conception  qf  juftice  fup- 
pofes  fome  exercife  of  the  moral  faculty,  which, 
being  the  nobleft  part  of  the  human  conftitution, 
and  that  to  which  all  its  other  parts  are  fubfer- 
vient,  appears  lateft. 
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It  may  likewife  be  granted,  that  there  is  no 
animal  afFedlion  in  human  nature  that  prompts 
us  immediately  to  ads  of  juftice,  as  fuch.  We 
have  natural  affeftions  of  the  animal  kind,  which 
immediately  prompt  us  to  aits  of  kindnefs  ;  but 
none,  that  I  know,  that  has  the  fame  relation 
to  juftice.  The  very  conception  of  juftice  fup- 
pofes  a  moral  faculty  ;  but  our  natural  kind  af- 
fedions  do  not ;  otherwife  we  muft  allow  that 
brutes  have  this  faculty. 

What  I  maintain  is,  Jirji,  That  when  meit 
come  to  the  exercife  of  their  moral  faculty,  they 
perceive  a  turpitude  in  injuftice,  as  they  do  in 
other  crimes,  and  confequently  an  obligation  to 
juftice,  abftrading  from  the  confideration  of  its 
utility.  And,  Jecondly^  That  as  foon  as  men 
have  any  rational  conception  of  a  favour,  and  of 
an  injury,  they  muft  have  the  conception  of  ju- 
ftice, and  perceive  its  obligation  diftind  from  its 
utility. 

The  firft  of  thefe  points  hardly  admits  of  any 
other  proof,  but  an  appeal  to  the  fentiments  of 
every  honeft  man,  and  every  man  of  honour. 
Whether  his  indignation  is  not  immediately  in- 
flamed againft  an  atrocious  ad  of  villany,  with- 
out the  cool  confideration  of  its  diftant  confe- 
quences  upon  the  good  of  fociety  ? 

We  might  appeal  even  to  robbers  and  pirates, 
Whether  they  have  not  had  great  ftruggles 
with  their  confcience,  when  they  firft  refolved 
to  break  through  all  the  rules  of  juftice  ?  And 
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whether,  in  a  folitary  and  ferious  hour,  they 
have  not  frequently  felt  the  pangs  of  guilt?  They 
have  very  often  confeffed  this  at  a  time  when  all 
difguife  is  laid  afide. 

The  common  good  of  fociety,  though  a  plea* 
fing  object  to  all  men,  when  prefented  to  their 
view,  hardly  ever  enters  into  the  thoughts  of 
the  far  greateft  part  of  mankind  j  and,  if  a  re- 
gard to  it  were  the  fole  motive  to  juftice,  the 
number  of  honeft  men  mull  be  fmail  indeed  It 
would  be  confined  to  the  higher  ranks,  who,  by 
their  education,  or  by  their  office,  are  led  to 
make  the  public  good  an  objed  ;  but  that  it  is 
fo  confined,  I  believe  no  man  will  venture  to  af- 
firm. 

The  temptations  to  injuftice  are  ftrongeft  in 
the  loweft  clafs  gf  men ;  and  if  nature  had  pro- 
vided no  motive  to  oppofe  tbofe  temptations, 
but  a  fenfe  of  public  good,  there  would  not  be 
found  an  honeft  man  in  that  clafs. 

To  all  men  that  are  not  greatly  corrupted, 
injuftice,  as  well  as  cruelty  and  ingratitude,  is 
an  objedl  of  difapprobation  on  its  own  account. 
There  is  a  voice  within  us  that  proclaims  it  to 
be  bafe,  unworthy,  and  deferving  of  puniftirfcent. 

That  there  is,  in  all  ingenuous  natures,  an  an- 
tipathy to  roguery  and  treachery,  a  reludtaqce 
to  the  thoughts  of  villany  and  bafenefs,  we  have 
the  teftimony  of  Mr  Hume  himfelf ;  who,  as  I 
doubt  not  but  he  felt  it,  has  expreffed  it  very 
ftrongly  in  the  conclufion  to  his  Enquiry,  and 
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acknowledged  that^  in  fome  cafes,  without  this 
reludlance  and  antipathy  to  dilhonefty,  a  fenfible 
knave  would  find  no  fuSicient  motive  from  pu-^ 
blic  good  to  be  honeffi. 

I  (ball  give  the  pafiage  at  large  from  the  £n-> 
quiry  concerning  th«  Principles  of  Morals,  fec- 
tion  ^.  near  the  end^ 

*• -Treating  vice  with  the  greateft  candour, 
'*  and  making  it  all  poffible  conceflions,  wc 
^*  muft  acknowledge  that  there  is  not,  in  any 
**  inftance,  the  fmalleft  pretext  for  giving  it  the 
"  preference  above  virtue,  with  a  view  to  felf- 
**  intereft ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  cafe  of  ju- 
"  dice,  where  a  man,  taking  things  in  a  certain 
"  light,  may  often  feem  to  be  a  lofer  by  his  in- 
tegrity. And  though  it  is  allowed  that, 
without  a  regard  to  property,  no  fociety  could 
fubfift ;  yet,  according  to  the  imperfeft  way 
^'  in  which  human  affairs  are  conduced,  a  fen- 
"  fible  knave,  in  particular  incidents,  may  think, 
"  that  an  ad  of  iniquity  or  infidelity  will  make 
"  a  confiderable  addition  to  his  fortune,  with- 
**  out  caufing  any  confiderable  breach  in  the  fo» 
"  cial  union  and  confederacy.  That  honefty  is 
^*  the  bejl  policy,  may  be  a  good  general  rule, 
•*  but  it  is  liable  to  many  exceptions :  And  he, 
^  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  condudts  himfelf 
**  with  moft  wifdom,  who  obferves  the  general 
^'  rule,  and  takes  advantage  of  all  the  excep* 
"  tions. 
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.  *'  I  muft  confefs  that,  if  a  man  think  that  this 
^*  reafoning  much  requires  an  anfwer,  it  will  be  a 
"  little  difficult  to  find  any  which  will  to  him  ap- 
"  pear  fatisfadlory  and  convincing.  If  his  heart 
"  rebel  not  againft  fuch  pernicious  maxims,  if  he 
"  feel  no  reludance  to  the  thoughts  of  villany 
"  and  bafenefs,  he  has  indeed  loft  a  conljderable 
"  motive  to  virtue,  and  we  may  expeft  that  his 
'^  pradice  will  be  anfwerable  to  his  fpeculation. 
**  But  in  all  ingenuous  natures,  the  antipiathy  to 
**  treachery  and  roguery  is  too  ftrong  to  be 
**  counterbalanced  by  any  views  of  profit  ox  pe- 
"  cuniary  advantage.  Inward  peace  of  mind, 
"  confcioufnefs  of  integrity,  a  fatisfadory  rcr 
^*  view  of  our  own  conduft ;  thefe  are  circum- 
"  ftances  very  requifite  to  happinefs,  and  will 
f*  be  cherifhed  and  cultivated  by  every  hopeft 
^*  man  who  feels  the  importance  of  them.'* 

The  reafoning  of  the  fenfihle  knave  in  this 
paffage,  feems  to  me  to  be  juftly  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Enquiry  and  of  the  Trea« 
tife  of  Human  Nature,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  the  Author  fhould  find  it  a  little 
difficult  to  give  any  anfwer  which  would  appear 
fatisfadiory  ^nd  convincing  to  fuch  a  man.  To 
counterbalance  this  reafoning,  he  puts  in  the 
other  fcale  a  reluftance,  an  antipathy,  a  rebel- 
lion of  the  heart  againft  fuch  pernicious  maxims, 
which  is  felt  by  ingenuous  natures. 

Let  us  confider  a  little  the  force  of  Mr 
JIume's  anfwer  to  this  fenfible  knave,  who  rea- 
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fons  upon  his  own  principles.  I  think  it  is  ei- 
ther an  acknowledgment,  that  there  is  a  natural 
judgment  of  confcience  in  man,  that  injuftice 
and  treachery  is  a  bafe  and  unworthy  pradice, 
which  is  the  point  1  would  eftablilh  ;  or  it  has 
no  force  to  convince  either  the  knave  or  an  ho* 
neft  Jiian. 

A  clear  and  intuitive  judgment,  refulting  front 
the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  is  fufBcient 
to  overbalance  a  train  of  fubtile  reafoning  on 
the  other  fide.  Thus,  the  teftimony  of  our  fenfeS 
is  fufficient  to  overbalance  all  the  fubtile  argu- 
ments brought  againft  their  teftimpny.  And, 
if  there  be  a  like  teftimony  of  confcience  in  fa- 
vour of  honefty,  all  the  fubtile  reafoning  of  the 
knave  againft  it  ought  to  be  rejedled  without 
examination,  as  fallacious  and  fophiftical,  be- 
caufe  it  concludes  againft  a  felf-evident  prin- 
ciple ;  juft  as  we  rejeift  the  fubtile  reafoning  of 
the  metaphyfician  againft  the  evidence  of  fenfe. 

If,  therefore,  the  relu£lancey  the  antipathy^  the 
rebellion  of  the  heart  againft  injuftice,  which 
Mr  Hume  fets  againft  the  reafoning  of  the 
knave,  include  in  their  meaning  a  natural  in- 
tuitive judgment  of  confcience,  that  injuftice  is 
bafe  and  unworthy,  the  reafoning  of  the  knave 
is  convincingly  anfwered;  but  the  principle, 
Tbatjuftke  is  an  artificial  virtue^  approved  f ale ly 
for  its  utility^  is  given  up. 

if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  antipathy,  reluc- 
tance and  rebellion  of  heart,  imply  no  judg- 
ment, 
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ment,  but  barely  an  uneafy  feeling,  and  that  not 
natural,  but  acquired  and  artificial,  the  anfwer 
is  indeed  very  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the 
Enquiry f  but  has  no  force  to  convince  the  knave, 
or  any  other  man. 

The  knave  is  here  fuppofed  by  Mr  Hume  to 
have  no  fuch  feelings,  and  therefore  the  anfwer 
does  not  touch  his  cafe  in  the  leaft,  but  leaves 
him  in  the  full  polTeffion  of  his  reafoning.  And 
ingenuous  natures^  who  have  thefe  feelings,  are 
left  to  deliberate  whether  they  will  yield  to  ac- 
quired and  artificial  feelings,  in  oppofition  to 
rules  of  condudl,  which,  to  their  beft  judgment, 
appear  wife  and  prudent. 

The  fecond  thing  I  propofed  to  fticw  was, 
That,  as  foon  as  men  have  any  rational  concep- 
tion of  a  favour  and  of  an  injury,  they  muft 
have  the  conception  of  juftice,  and  perceive  its 
obligation. 

The  power  with  which  the  Author  of  nature 
^lath  endowed  us,  may  be  employed  either  to  do 
good  to  our  fellow- men,  or  to  hurt  them. 
When  we  employ  our  power  to  promote  the 
good  and  happinefs  of  others,  this  is  a  benefit 
or  favour;  when  wc  employ  it  to  hurt  them,  it 
is  an  injury.  Juftice  fills  up  the  middle  be- 
tween ihefe  two.  It  is  fuch  a  condudl  as  does 
no  injury  to  others ;  but  it  does  not  imply  the 
doing  them  any  favour, 

The  notions  oi  di  favour  and  of  ap  injury^  ap- 
pear as  early  in  the  mind  of  njan  as  any  rational 
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notion  whatever.  They  are  difcovered,  not  by 
language  only,  but  by  certain  affedlions  of  mind, 
of  which  they  are  the  natural  objefts.  A  fa- 
your  naturally  prpduces  gratitude.  An  injury 
done  to  ourfelves  produces  refenttnent ;  and 
even  when  done  to  another,  it  produces  indigna- 
tion. 

i  take  it  for  granted  that  gratitude  and  refent* 
ment  are  no  lefs  natural  to  the  human  mind 
than  hunger  and  thirft ;  and  that  thofe  afFeftiom 
j^rc  no  lefs  naturally  excited  by  their  proper  ob- 
jeds  and  occafions  than  thefe  appetiteis. 

It  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  the  proper  and  for- 
mal objed  of  gratitude  is  a  perfon  who  has  done 
us  a  favour  ;  that  of  refentment,  a  perfon  who 
)ias  done  us  an  injury. 

Before  the  ufe  of  reafon,  the  diftinftion  be- 
tween  a  favour  and  an  agreeable  office  is  not 
perceived.  Every  adion  of  another  perfon 
which  gives  prcfent  pleafure  produpps  love  and' 
good  will  towards  the  agent,  Every  aftion  th||| 
gives  pain  or  uneafinefs  produces  refentment. 
This  is  common  to  man  before  the  ufe  of  reafon, 
and  to  the  more  fagacious  brutes  ;  and  it  Ihews 
no  conception  of  juftice  in  either. 

But,  as  we  grow  up  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  the 
notion,  bpth  of  a  favour  and  of  an  injury,  grow$ 
more  diftinft  and  better  defined.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  good  office  be  done ;  it  muft  be 
done  from  good  will,  and  with  a  good  intention, 
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otherwife  it  is  no  favour,  nor  does  it  produce 
gratitude. 

I  have  heard  of  a  phy fician  who  gave  fpiders 
in  a  medicine  to  a  dropiical  patient,  with  an  in-^ 
tention  to  poifon  him,  and  that  this  medicine 
cured  the  patient,  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
the  phyfician.  Surely  no  gratitude,  but  refent* 
ment,  was  due  by  the  patient,  when  he  knew 
the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe.  It  is  evident  to  every 
man,  that  a  benefit  arifing  from  the  adion  of 
another,  either  without  or  againft  h\»  intention, 
is  iiot  a  motive  to  gratitude ;  that  is,  is  no  fa- 
vour. 

Another  thing  implied  in  the  nature  pf  a  fa- 
vour is,  that  it  be  not  due.  A  man  may  fave 
my  credit  by  paying  what  he  owes  me.  In 
this  cafe,  what  he  does  tends  to  my  benefit,  and 
perhaps  is  done  with  that  intention  ;  but  it  is 
not  a  favour,  it  is  no  more  than  he  was  bound 
tp  do. 

If  a  fervant  do  his  work,  and  receive  his  wa- 
ges, there  is  no  favour  done  on  either  part,  nor 
any  objedt  of  gratitude ;  becaufe,  though  each 
party  has  benefited  the  other,  yet  neither  has 
done  more  than  he  was  bound  to  do. 

What  I  infer  from  this  is.  That  the  concep- 
tion of  a  favour  in  every  man  come  to  years  of 
underftanding,  implies  the  conception  of  things 
not  due,  and  confequently  the  conception  of 
things  that  are  due. 
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A  negative  cannot  be  conceived  by  one  who 
has  no  conception  of  the  correfpondent  pofi- 
live.  Not  to  be  due  is  the  negative  of  being 
due ;  and  he  who  conceives  one  of  them  muft 
conceive  both.  The  conception  of  things  due 
and  not  due  muft  therefore  be  found  in  every 
mind  which  has  any  rational  conception  of  a 
favour,  or  any  rational  fentiment  of  gratitude. 

If  we  confider,  on  the  other  hand,  what  an 
injury  is  which  is  the  objedk  of  the  natural  paf*- 
fion  of  refentment,  every  man,  capable  of  re- 
flexion, perceives,  that  an  injury  implies  more 
than  being  hurt.  If  I  be  hurt  by  a  ftone  falling 
out  of  the  wall,  or  by  a  flafti  of  lightning,  or  by 
a  convulfive  and  involuntary  motion  of  another 
man's  arm,  no  injury  is  done,  no  refentment 
raifed  in  a  man  that  has  reafon.  In  this,  as  in 
all  moral  aftions,  there  muft  be  the  will  and  in- 
tention of  the  agent  to  do  the  hurt. 

Nor  is  this  fufficient  to  conftitute  an  injury. 
The  man  who  breaks  my  fences,  or  treads  down 
my  corn,  when  he  cannot  otherwife  preferve 
himfelf  from  deftrudiion,  who  has  no  injurious 
intention,  and  is  willing  to  indemnify  me  for 
the  hurt  which  neceffity,  and  not  ill  will,  led 
him  to  do,  is  not  injurious,  nor  is  an  objeft  of 
refentment. 

The  executioner  who  does  his  duty,  in  cut- 
ting off  the  head  of  a  condemned  criminal,  i$ 
not  an  objeft  of  refentment.  He  does  nothing 
unjuft,  and  therefore  nothing  injurious. 
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From  this  it  is  evident,  that  an  injury,  the 
objedl  of  the  natural  paffion  of  refentment,'  im- 
plies in  it  the  notion  of  injuftice.  And  it  is  no 
lefs  evident,  that  no  man  can  have  a  tiotion  of 
injuftice  without  having  the  notion  of  juftice.    - 

To  fum  up  what  has  been  faid  upon  thi$ 
point:  A  favour,  an  ad  of  juftice,  and  an  in- 
jury, are  fo  related  to  one  another,  that  he  who 
conceives  one  muft  conceive  the  other  two. 
They  lie,  as  it  were,  in  one  line,  and  refemble 
the  relations  of  greater,  lefs  and  equal.  If  one 
underftands  what  is  meant  by  one  line  being 
greater  or  lefs  than  another,  he  can  be  at  no 
lofs  to  underftand  what  is  meant  by  its  being 
equal  to  the  other  ;  for,  if  it  be  neither  greater 
nor  lefs,  it  muft  be  equal. 

In  like  manner,  of  thofe  adlions  by  which. we 
profit  or  hurt  other  men,  a  favour  is  more  than 
juftice,  an  injury  is  lefs  ;  and  that  which  is  nei~ 
ther  a  favour  nor  an  injury  is  a  juft  adlion. 

As  foon,  therefore,  as  men  come  to  have  any 
proper  notion  of  a  favour  and  of  an  injury ;  as 
foon  as  they  have  any  rational  exercife  of  grati- 
tude and  of  refentment ;  fo  foon  they  muft  have 
the  conception  of  juftice  and  of  injuftice  ;  and 
if  gratitude  and  refentment  be  natural  to  man, 
which  Mr  Hume  allows,  the  notion  of  juftice 
muft  be  no  lefs  natural. 

The  notion  of  juftice  carries  infeparably  along 
with  it,  a  perception  of  its  moral  obligation. 
For  to  fay  that  fuch  an  adion  is  an  adl  of  ju- 
ftice. 
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ftice,  that  it  is  due,  that  it  ought  to  be  done, 
that  we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  do  it^ 
are  only  different  ways  of  expreffing  the  fannie 
thing.  It  is  true,  that  we  perceive  no  high  de- 
gree of  moral  worth  in  a  merely  juft  adion, 
when  it  is  not  oppofed  by  intereft  or  paffion  j 
but  we  perceive  a  high  degree  of  turpitude  and 
demerit  in  unjuft  adtions,  or  in  (be  omilgon  of 
what  juftice  requires. 

Ipcjeed,  if  there  were  no  other  argument  to 
-prove,  that  the  obligation  of  juftice  is  not  fblely 
derived  from  its  utility  to  procure  what  is  a-, 
greeable  either  tp  ourfelves  or  to  fociety,  fhi^ 
would  be  fufficient,  That  the  very  conception 
of  juftice  implies  its  obligation.  The  morality 
of  juftice  is  included  in  the  very  idea  of  it ; 
Nor  is  it  poffible  that  the  conception  of  juftic<j 
can  enter  into  the  human  mind,  without  carry- 
ing along  with  it  the  conception  of  duty  and 
moral  obligation.  Its  obligation,  therefore,  i^ 
infeparable  from  its  nature,  and  is  not  derived 
folely  from  its  utility,  either  to  ourfelves  or  to 
fociety. 

We  may  farther  obferve,  That  as  in  all  mo- 
ral eftimation,  every  aftion  takes  its  denomina-? 
tion  from  the  motive  that  produces  it ;  fo  no 
adlion  can  properly  be  denominated  an  adl  of 
juftice,  unlefs  it  be  done  from  a  regard  tP  jur 
ftice. 

If  a  man  pays  his  debt,  only  that  he  may  not 
be  caft  into  prifon,  he  is  not  a  juft  man,  becaufc 

prudence. 
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prudence,  and  not  juilice,  is  his  motive.  And 
if  a  man,  from  benevolence  and  charity,  gives 
to  another  what  is  really  due  to  him,  but  what  he 
believes  not  to  be  due,  this  is  not  an  aft  of  ju* 
ftice  in  him,  but  of  charity  or  benevolence,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  done  from  a  motive  of  juftice. 
Thefe  are  felf-evident  truths  ;  nor  is  it  lefs  evi- 
dent,  that  what  a  man  does,  merely  to  procure 
fomething  agreeable,  either  to  himfelf  ot  to 
others,  is  not  an  adl  of  juftice,  nor  has  the  merit 
of  juftice, 

Ck)od  mufic  and  good  cookery  have  the  merit 
of  utility,  in  procuring  what  is  agreeable  both 
to  ourfelves  and  to  fociety,  but  they  never  ob- 
tained among  mankidd  the  denomination  of 
moral  virtues.  Indeed,  if  this  author's  fyftem 
be  well  founded,  great  injuftice  has  been  done  / 
them  on  that  account. 

I  Ihall  now  make  fome  obfervations  upon  the 
reafoning  of  this  author,  in  proof  of  his  favour- 
ite principle,  That  juftice  is  not  a  natural  but 
an  artificial  virtue  ;  or,  as  it  is  exprefled  in  the 
Enquiry^  That  public  utility  is  the  fole  origin 
of  juftice,  and  that  reflexions  on  the  beneficial 
confequences  of  this  virtue  are  the  fole  founda- 
tion of  its  merit. 

I.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  this  prin- 
ciple has  a  neceflary  conneflion  with  his  fy- 
ftem concerning  the  foundation  of  all  virtue ; 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  hath  taken 

jTo 
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fo  much  pains  to  fupport  it ;  for  the  whole  fy- 
(lem  muil  (land  or  fall  with  it. 

If  the  dulce  and  the  utile^  that  is^  pleafure, 
and  what  is  ufeful  to  procure  pleafure,  he  the 
whole  merit  of  virtue,  juftice  can  have  no  merit 
beyond  its  utility  to  procure  pleafure.  If,  on 
the  other  had,  an  intrinfic  worth  in  juflice,  and 
demerit  in  injullice,  be  difcerned  by  every  man 
that  hath  a  confcience ;  if  there  be  a  natural 
principle  in  the  conftitution  of  man,  by  which 
juftice  is  approved,  and  injuftice  difapproved 
and  condemned,  then  the  whole  of  this  labour- 
ed fyftem  muft  fall  to  the  ground. 

2.  We  may  obferve,  That  as  juftice  is  direflly 
oppofed  to  injury,  and  as  there  are  various  ways 
in  which  a  man  may  be  injured,  fo  there  muft 
be  various  branches  of  juftice  oppofed  to  the 
different  kinds  of  injury. 

A  man  may  be  injured, ^/y?,  in  his  perfon,  by 
wounding,  maiming  or  killing  him ;  Jecondly^ 
in  his  family,  by  robbing  him  of  his  children, 
or  any  way  injuring  thofe  he  is  bound  to  pro- 
teft  ;  thirdly^  in  his  liberty,  by  confinement ; 
fourthly^  in  his  reputation ;  fifthly^  in  his  goods 
or  property  ;  and,  lajlly^  in  the  violation  of  con- 
tradls  or  engagements  made  with  him.  This 
enumeration,  whether  complete  or  not,  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  prefent  purpofe. 

The  different  branches  of  juftice,  oppofed  to 
thefe  different  kinds  of  injury,  are  commonly 
exprefled  by  faying,  that  an  innocent  man  has 
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a  right  to  the  fafety  of  his  perfon  and  family,  a 
right  to  his  liberty  and  reputation,  a  right  to 
his  goods,  and  to  fidelity  to  engagements  made 
with  him.  To  fay  that  he  has  a  right  to  thefe 
things,  has  precifely  the  fame  meaning  as  to  fay, 
that  juftice  requires  that  we  fhould  be  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  them,  or  that  it  is  unjuft  to  violate 
them.  For  injuftice  is  the  violation  of  right, 
and  juftice  is,  to  yield  to  every  man  what  is  his 
right. 

Thefe  things  being  underftood  as  the  fimpleft 
and  moft  common  ways  of  expreffing  the  va- 
rious branches  of  juftice,  we  are  to  confider  how 
far  Mr  Hume's  reafoning  proves  any  or  all  of 
them  to  be  artificial,  or  grounded  folely  upon 
public  utility.  The  laft  of  them,  fidelity  to  en- 
gagements, is  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  the  next  chap- 
ter, and  therefore  I  Ihall  fay  nothing  of  it  in 
this. 

The  four  firft  named,  to  wit,  the  right  of  an 
innocent  man  to  the  fafety  of  his  perfon  and  fa* 
mily,  to  his  liberty  and  reputation,  ajre,  by  the 
writers  on  jurifprudence,  called  natural  rights 
of  man,  becaufe  they  are  grounded  in  the  na- 
ture of  man  as  a  rational  and  moral  agent,  and 
are,  by  his  Creator,  committed  to  his  care  and 
keeping.  By  being  called  natural  or  innate^ 
they  are  diftinguiftied  from  acquired  rights, 
which  fuppofe  fome  previous  ad:  or  deed  of  man 
by  which  they  are  acquired,  whereas  niftural 
rights  fuppofe  nothing  of  this  kind. 

When 
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When  a  man's  natural  rights  are  violated,  he 
perceives  intuitively,  and  he  feels,  that  he  is  in- 
jured. The  feeling  of  his  heart  arifes  from  the 
judgment  of  his  underftanding ;  for  if  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  hurt  was  intended,  and  un- 
juftly  intended,  he  would  not  have  that  feeling. 
He  perceives  that  injury  is  done  to  himfelf,  and 
that  he  has  a  right  to  redrefs.  The  natural 
principle  of  refentraent  is  roufed  by  the  view  of 
its  proper  objeA,  and  excites  him  to  defend  his 
right.  Even  the  injurious  perfon  is  confcious 
of  his  doing  injury ;  he  dreads  a  juft  retalia- 
tion ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  injured 
petfon,  he  expeds  it  as  due  and  deferved. 

That  thefe  fentiments  fpring  up  in  the  mind 
of  man  as  naturally  as  his  body  grows  to  its  pro- 
per ftature  ;  that  jhey  are  not  the  birth  of  in- 
ftruftion,  either  of  parents,  priefts,  philofbphers 
or  politicians,  but  the  pure  growth  of  nature, 
cannot,  I  think,  without  effrontery,  be  denied. 
We  find  them  equally  ftrgng  in  the  mod  favage 
and  in  the  moft  civilized  tribes  of  mankind ; 
and  nothing  can  weaken  them  but  an  invete- 
rate habit  of  rapine  and  bloodlhed,  which  be- 
numbs the  confcience,  and  turns  men  into  wild 
beads. 

The  public  good  is  very  properly  confidered 

by  the  judge  who  punifhes  a  private  injury,  but 

feldom  enters  into  the  thought  of  the  injured 

perfon.     In  all  criminal  law,  the  redrefs  due  to 

1  the  private  fufferer  is.  diftinguilhed  from  that 

which 
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which  i^  due  to  the  public  ;  a  dj^indion  which 
could  haye  no  foundation,  if  the  demerit  of  in- 
jiiftice  arofe  folely  from  its  ^hurting  the  public. 
And  every  man  is  cpnfcious  of  a  fpecific  diffe- 
rence between  the  refentment  he  ,fcels  for  an^ 
injury  done  to  himfelfy  and  his  indignation  a- 
gainft  a  wrong  done  to  the  public. 

I  think,  therefore,  it  i$  evident,  that,  of  the  fi;s 
branches  of  j^ftice  wp  mentioned,  four  are  natu^ 
ral,  in  the  ftridleft  fenfe,  being  founded  upon  the 
conltitution  of  man,  and  antecedent  to  all  deeds 
and.  conventions  of  fpciety ;  fo  that,  if  there 
were  but  two  men  upon  the  earth,  one  might  be 
unjuft  and  injurious,  and  the  other  injured. 

But  does  Mr  Hum£  maintain  the  contrary  ? 

To  this  queftion  I  anfwer.  That  his  dodlrine 
feems  to  imply  it,  but  I  hope  he  meant  it  not. 

He  affirms  in  general,  that  juflice  is  not  a  na^. 
tural  virtue ;  that  it  derives  its  origin  folely 
from  ^public  utility,  and  that  reflcidions  on  the 
beneficial  confequences  of  this  virtue  ar.e  the 
fole  foundation  of  its  merit.  He  mentions  no 
particular  branch  of  juftice  as  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule ;  yetjuftice,  in  common  lan- 
guage, and  in  all  the  writers  on  jurifprudence.  )j. 
am  acquainted  with,  •  comprehends,  the  four 
branches  above  mentioned.  Hi&.dodrine»  there^r 
fore,  according  to  the  common  conilrudion  of 
words,  extends  to  tbefe  four,  as  well  as  tolhe 
two  other  branches  of  juftice.      ^ 

Vol.  III.  LI  6a 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  we  attend  to  his  Icmg 
and  laboured  proof  of  this  do€triney  it  appears 
evident,  that  he  had  in  his  eye  only  two  parti- 
cular branches  of  jufttce.  No  part  of  his  rea- 
foning  applies  to  the  other  four.  He  feems^  I 
know  not  why,  to  have  taken  up  a  confined  ao- 
tion  of  juftice,  and  to  have  reftrided  it  to  a  re* 
gard  to  property  and  fidelity  in  contra^s«  As 
to  other  branches  he  is  fileiit.  He  nowhere  ^ys, 
that  it  is  not  naturally  criminal  to  rob  an  innb«» 
cent  man  of  his  life,  of  his  children,  of  his  li- 
berty, or  of  his  reputation ;  and  I  am  apt  to 
think  he  never  meant  it. 

The  only  Philofopher  Iknow  who  has  had  the 
aflurance  tp  maintain  this,  is  Mr  Hobb£s,  who 
mates  the  ftate  of  nature  to  be  a  date  of  war, 
of  every  man  againft  every  man ;  and  of  fuch  a 
war  in  which  every  man  has  a  right  to  do  and 
to  acquire  whatever  his  power  can,  by  any 
means,  accomplifh ;  that  is,  a  ftate  wherein  nei- 
ther right  nor  injury,  juftice  nor  injuftice,  can 
poffibly  exift. 

Mr  Hume  mentions  this  fyftem  of  Hobbes, 
but  without  adopting  it,  though  he  allow^t  the 
authority  of  Cicero  in  its* favour. 

He  fays  in  a  note,  ^*  This  fiftion  of  a  ftate  of 
"  nature  as  a  ftate  of  wir  was  not  firft  ftarted 
**  by  Mr  Hobbes,  as  is  commonly  imagined* 
**  Plato  endeavours  to  refute  an  hypothefis  ve- 
"  ry  like  it,  in  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  books,  De  Re^ 
•*  puhlica.    Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  fuppofes  it 

"  certain 
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'*  certain  and  umverfally  acknowledged,  in  the 
"  following  paflage,  fcfc.  Pro  Sextio^  1. 42/* .  ., 
The  paflage,  which  he  quotes  at  large,  from 
one  of  Cicero's  Orations,  feems  to  me  to  f^ 
qurrc.fome  ftraining  to  make  it  tally  with  the 
fyflL^m:  of.  Mr  JHoBBjiSv  3e  this  as  it  may,  IVJjf 
HumEmightihavei^dded,.  That  CicjSRo,  in  his 
Orations,  like  m^ny  pther  pleaders,  fometim^s 
fays,  not  what  he  believed,  but  what  was  fit  to 
fupport  the  caufe  of  his  client*  That  Ciqero'^ 
opinion,  with  regard  to  the  natural  obligation 
of  juftice,  was  very  different  from  that  of  Mr 
HoBBES,  and  even  from  Mr  Hume's,  is  very 
wfcjl  known.         /    . 

.  .  3.  As  Mr  HuMB>  .therefore,  has  (aid  nothing 
tb  prove  the  four  branches  of  juftiQe  which  re* 
late  to  th.e  innate  rights  of  men,  to  be  artificials 
or  to  dprive  their  origin,  folely  f^oin  public  uti^ 
iity,  X  proceed  to  the  fifth  branch,  which  re* 
quires  us  not  to  invade  another  man's  psoper-* 

ty. 

The  right  of  property  is  not  innate, ,  bat  a^* 
quired.  It  is  not  grounded  upon  the  conftitu«- 
tion  of  man,  but  upon  his  adlions.  Writers  oia 
jurifprudence  have  explained  its  origin  in  % 
manner  that  may  fatiafy  every. man  of  commoft 
underflanding. 

The  earth  is  given  to  naen  in  common  foe'  the 
purpofes  of  life,  by  the*  bounty  .of  Heaven^ 
But,  to  divide  it,  and  appropriate  one  part  of 
its  produce  to  one,  another  part  to  smother,  nwift 
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be  the  work  of  men  who  have  power  and  un- 
derftanding  given  them,  by  which  every  nxan 
may  accommodate  himfelf  without  hurt  to  any 
other. 

This  common  right  of  every  man  to  what  the 
^arth  produces,  before  it  be  occupied  and  appro- 
priated by  others,  was,  by  ancient  moralifts,  ve- 
ry properly  compared  to  the  right  which  every 
citizen  had  to  the  public  theatre,  where  every 
man  that  came  might  occupy  an  empty  feat,  and 
thereby  acquire  a  right  to  it  while  the  entertain- 
ment lafted  ;  but  no  man]  had  a  right  to  difpof- 
fefs  another. 

The  earth  is  a  great  theatre,  furniflied  by  the 
Almighty,  with  perfed  wifddm  arid  goodnefs, 
for  the  entertainment  and  employment  of  all 
mankind.  Here  every  man  has  a  right  to  ac- 
commodate  himfelf  as  a  fpeftator,  and  to  per- 
form his  part  as  an  adlor,  but  without  hurt  to 
others. 

He  who  does  fo  is  a  jaft  man,  and  thereby  en- 
titled to  fome  degree  of  moral  approbation  ;  and 
he  who  not  only  does  no  hurt,  but  employs  his 
power  to  do  good,  is  a  good  man,  and  is  thereby 
Entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of  moral  approbation. 
But  hew-hojuftles  and.molefts  his  neighbour, 
who  deprives  him  of  any  accommodation  which 
his  induftry  has  provided  without  hurt  to  others, 
is  unjuil,  and  a  proper  objeft  of  refentment. 

It  is  true,  therefore,  that  property  has  a  begin- 
ning from  the  adtions  of  men,  occupying,  and 

perhaps 
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J)erhaps  improving,  by  their  induftry,  what  was 
oommon  by  nature.  It  is  true  alfo,  that  before 
property  exifts,  that  branch  of  juftice  and  injuf^ 
tice  which  regards  property  cannot  exift.  But 
it  is  alfo  true,  that  where  there  are  men,  there 
will  very  foon  be  property  of  one  kind  or  ano- 
ther, apid  cpnfequently  there  will  be  that  branch 
of  juftice  which  attends  property  as  its  guardian. , 

There  are  two  kinds  of  property  which  we 
may  diftinguifti. 

Thtjirjl,  is  what  muft  prefently  be  confumed 
to  fuftain  life ;  ihtfecond,  which  is  more  per- 
manent,  is  what  may  be  laid  up  and  ftpred  for 
the  fupply  of  future  wants. 

Some  of  the  gifts  of  nature  mufl:  be  ufed  and 
confumed  by  individuals  for  the  daily  fupport  of 
life  ;  but  they  cannot  be  ufed  till  they  be  occu-^ 
pied  and  appropriated.  If  another  perfon  may, 
without  injuftice,  rob  me  of  what  I  have  inno- 
cently occupied  for  prefent  fubfiftence,  the  rie- 
ceflary  confequence  muft  be,  that  he  may,  with- 
out injuftice,  take  away  my  life. 

A  right  to  life  implies  a  right  to  the  neceflary 
means  of  life.  And  that  juftice  which  forbids 
the  taking  away  the  life  of  an  innocent  man, 
forbids  no  lefs  the  taking  from  him  the  nepeflary 
means  of  life.  He  has  the  fame  righ^  to  defend 
the  one  as  the  other;  and  nature  infpires  him 
with  the  fame  juft  refentuient  of  the  one  injury 
as  of  the  other, 

LI3  The 
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The  natural  right:  of  liberty  implies  a  right  to. 
fach  innocent  labour  a$  a  man  chobfes,  $^nd  to  tht 
fruit  of  that  labour.  To  hinder  another  1tian*«' 
innocent,  labour,  or  to  deprive  him  of  the  fruit 
of  it,  is  an  injuftice  of  the  fame  kind,  and  has 
the  fame  cfFeft  as  to  put  him  in  fetters  or  in 
prifon,  and  is  equally  a  juft  objedt  of  refent- 
ment. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  fome  kind,  or  fome  de- 
gree,  of  property  muft  exift  wherever  men  exift, 
and  that  the  right  to  fuph  property  is  the  necef- 
fary  confequence  of  the  natural  right  of  men  to 
life  and  liberty. 

It  has  been  further  obferved,  that  God  has 
made  man  a  fagacious  and  provident  animal,  led 
by  his  conftitution  not  only  to  occupy  and  ufc 
what  nature  has  provided  for  the  fupply  of  bi9 
prefent  wants  and  neceffities,  but  to  forefee  fu- 
ture wants  and  to  provide  for  them;  and  that 
not  only  for  himfelf,  but  for  his  family,  his 
friends  and  connexions. 

He  therefore  acts  in  perfeft  conformity  to  hi$ 
nature,  when  he  ftores,  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour, 
what  may  afterwards  be  ufeful  to  himfelf  or  to 
others :  when  he  invents  and  fabricates  utenfils 
or  machines  by  which  his  labour  may  be  facili- 
tated, and  its  produce  increafed  ;  and  when,  by 
exchanging  with  his  fellow-men  commodities  or 
Jabour,  he  accommodates  both  himfelf  and  them. 
Thefe  are  the  natural  and  innocent  exertions  of 
that  underftanding  wherewith  his  Maker  has 

endowed 
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endowed  hiin.  He  has  therefore  a  right  to  ex- 
ercife  them,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  them. 
Every  man  who  impedes  him  iu  making  fuch 
exertions,  or  deprives  him  of  the  fruit  of  them, 
is  injurious  and  unjuft,  and  an  objed  of  jiill  re- 
fentment. 

Many  brute-animals  are  led  by  inftinft  to 
provide  for  futurity,  and  to  defend  their  ftore, 
and  their  ftore-houfe,  againft  all  invaders.  There 
feems  to  be  in  man,  before  the  ufe  of  reafon,  an 
inftind  of  the  fame  kind.  When  reafon  and 
confcience  grow  up,  they  approve  and  juftify 
this  provident  care,  and  condemn,  as  unjuft, 
every  invafion  of  others,  that  may  fruftrate  it. 

Two  inftances  of  this  provident  fagacity  feem 
to  be  peculiar  to  man.  I  mean  the  invention  of 
utenfils  and  machines  for  facilitating  labour,  and 
the  making  exchanges  with  his  fellow^men  for 
mutual  benefit.  No  tribe  of  men  has  been  found 
fo  rude  as  not  to  praftife  thefe  things  in  fome 
degree.  And  I  know  no  tribe  of  brutes  that 
was  ever  obferved  to  pradiife  them.  They  nei- 
ther invent  nor  ufe  utenfils  or  machines,  nor  do 
they  traffic  by  exchanges. 

From  thefe  obfervations,  I  think  it  evident, 
that  man,  even  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  by  his 
powers  of  body  and  mind,  may  acquire  perma- 
nent property,  or  what  we  call  riches^  by  which 
his  own  and  his  family's  wants  are  more  libe- 
rally fupplied,  and  his  power  enlarged  to  re- 
quite his  benefa^ors,  to  relieve  objefts  of  com- 
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paffion,  to  male  friends,  and  to  defend  kis  pro- 
perty againft  unjuft  invaders.  And  we  kno\f 
frpni  hiftory,  that  men,  who  had  nd  fuperior  on 
earth,  no  con.neftioii  with  dny  puhlic  beyond 
their  own  ftimily,  have  acquired  property,  and 
had  diftin'ft  nptions  of  that  juftice  ^nd  injuftice, 
of  which  it  is  the  objedt. 

Every  man,  as  a  reafonable  creature,  hag  a 
right  to  gratify  hi$  natural  and  innocent  defires 
without  hurt  to  otl^ers.  No  defire  is  more  na- 
tural, op  more  reafonable,  than  that  of  fupply- 
ing  his  wants.  When  this  is  done  without 
hurt  to  any  man,  to  hindet  or  fruftrate  his  inno- 
cent  labour,  is  an  unjuft  violation  of  his  natural 
liberty.  Private  utility  leads  a  man  to  defire 
property,  and  to  labour  for  it ;  and  his  right  to 
It  is  only  a  right  to  labour  for  his  own  benefit. 

That  p^|Sc  utility  is  the  fole  origin,  even  of 
that  branch  of  juftice  which  regards  property,  is 
fo  far  from  being  true,  that  when  men  confede- 
rate an4  poriftitute  a  public,  under  laws  and  go- 
vernment, the  fight  of  each  individual  to  his 

r 

property  is,  by  that  confederation,  abridged  and 
limited. .  In  the  flate  of  nature  evyy  man's 
property  was  folely  at  his  own  difpofal,  becaufe 
he  had  no  fuperior.  In  civil  fociety  it  muft  be 
fubjed  to  the  laws  of  the  fociety.  He  gives 
up  to  the  public  part  of  that  right  which  he 
had  in  the  Aate  of  nature^  as  the  price  of  that 
protedion.  and  fecurity  which  he  receives  from 
civil  fociety.   In  the  ftate  of  nature,  he  was  fole 

•  •   '"  judg6 
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judge  in  his  own  caufe,  and  had  right  to  dcferid 
his  property,  his  liberty,  and  life,  as  far  as  his 
power  reached.  In  the  ftate  of  civil  fdciety,  he 
muft  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the  fociety,  and 
acquiefce  in  its  fentence,  though  he  fhould  con- 
ceive it  to  be  unjuft.  ^ 

What  was  faid  above,  of  the  natural  right 
«very  man  has  to  acquire  permanent  property, 
tmd  to  difpofe  of  it,  muft  be  underftood  with 
this  condition.  That  no  other  man  be  thereby 
deprived  of  the  neceflary  means  of  life.  The 
right  of  an  innocent  man  to  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  is,  in  its  nature,  fuperior  to  that  which  the 
rich  man  has  to  his  riches,  even  though  thfey  be 
honeftly  acquired.  The  ufe  of  Tiches,  or  per- 
manent property,  is  to  fupply  future  and  cafual 
wants,  which  ought  to  yield  to  prefent  and  cer- 
tain neceflity.  W' 

As,  in  a  family,  jufticc  requires  that  the  chil- 
dren who  are  unable  to  labour,  and  thofe  whd, 
by  ficknefs,  are  difabled,  (hould  have  their  ne- 
ceflities  fiipplied  out  of  the  common  ftoek,  fo,  in 
the  great  family  of  God;  of  which  all  mankind 
are  the  children,  juftice,  I  think,  as  well  as  cha- 
rity, requires,  that  the  neceflities  of  thofe  who, 
by  the  providence  of  God,  are  difabled  from 
fiipplying  themfelves,  fhould  be  fupplied  from 
what  might  otherwife  be  ftored  for  future 
wants. 

From  this  it  appears^  That  the  right  of  ac- 
quiring and  that  of  difpofing  of  property,  may 

be 
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be  fubjed.to  limitations  and  rellridions,  even  in 
the  date  of  nature,  and  much  more  in  the  ftate 
of  civil  fociety,  in  which  the  public  has  what 
writers  in  jurifprudence  call  an  eminent  dominion 
over  the  property,  as  well  ^s  ov«r  the  lives  of 
the  fubjefts,  as  far  as  the  public  good  requires* 
.  Ifthefe  principles  be  well  founded,  Mr 
Hume's  arguments  to  prove  that  jultice  is  an 
artificial  virtue,  or  that  its  public  utility  is  the 
fole  foundation  of  its  merits  may  be  cafUy  an- 
fwered.  '"  «  , 

He  fuppofesy^r/?,  a  ftate  in  which  nature  has 
beftowed  on  the  human  race,  fuch  abundance  of 
external  goods^  th^t  every  man,  without  care  or 
induftry,  finds  hirafelf  provided  of  whatever  he 
q^.wilh  or  defir^e^  .  It  is  evident,  fays  he,  that 
in  fuch  a  flftte-,  the  cautious  jealous  virtue  of  ju- 
ftice  would  never  once  have  been  dreamed  of. 

It  may  be  obferved,^c^,  That  this  argument 
applies  obly  to  pne  of  the  fix  branches  of  juftice 
before  mentioned.  The  other  five  are  not  in 
the  leaft  affctfted  by  it  j  and  the  reader  will  ea- 
illy  perceive  that  this  pbfervation  appUe^  to  aU 
moil  all  his  arguments,  fo  that  it  ueeds  not  be 
repeated. 

Secondly f  AH  that  this  argument  proves  is, 
.  Th^t  a  ftate  of  the  human  race  may  be  concei- 
ved wherein  no  property  exifts,  and  where,  of 
confequence,  there  can  be  no  exercife  of.  that 
branch  of  juftiee  which  refpeds  property.  But 
4oes  it  follow  from  this,  that  where  property  ex- 
ifts. 
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ifts,  and  muit  exift,  that  no  regard  ought  to  be 
had  to  it  ? 

He  mxt  fuppofes  that  the  neceffities  of  the 
human  race  continuing  the  fame  as  at  prefent, 
the  mind  is  fo  enlarged  with  friendlbip  and  ge- 
nerofity,  that  every  man  feels  as  much  tender- 
nefs  and  concern  for  the  intereft  of  every  man, 
as  for  his  own.  It  feems  evident,  he  fays,  that 
the  ufe  of  juftice  would  be  fufpended  by  fuch  an 
extenfive  benevolence,  nor  would  the  diviiions 
and  barriers  of  property  and  obligation  have 
ever  been  thought  of 

I  anfwer,  the  condu6l  which  this  extenfive 
benevolence  leads  to,  is  either  perfedly  confift-* 
ent  with  juftice,  or  it  is  not.  Firjtj  If  there  be 
any  cafe  where  this  benevolence  would  lead  us 
to  do  injuftice,  the  ufe  of  juftice  is  not  fufpend- 
ed. Its  obligation  is  fuperior  to  that  of  bene- 
volence ;  and,  to  fliew  benevolence  to  one,  at 
the  cxpence  of  injuftice  to  another,  is  immoral. 
Secondly f  Suppofing  no  fuch  cafe  could  happen,' 
the  ufe  of  juftice  would  not  be  fufpended,  be- 
caufe  by  it  we  muft  diftinguiih  good  offices  to 
which  we  had  a  right,  from  thofe  to  which  we 
had  no  right,  and  which  therefore  require  a  re- 
turn of  gratitude.  Thirdly^  Suppofing  the  ufe 
of  juftice  to  be  fufpended,  a^it  muft-be  in  every 
cafe  where  it  cannot  be  exercifed,  Will  it  fol- 
low, that  its  obligation  is  fufpended,  where  there ' 
is  accefs  to  exereife  it  ? 

A* 
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A  tbitd  (uppQ&tion  is,  thereverfc  of  the  firft, 
That  a  fociety  falls  into  extreme  want;  of  the 
neceflaries  of  life :  The  .queftion  is  put.  Whe- 
ther in  fuch  a  cafe,  an  equal  partition  of  bread, 
without  regard:  to  private  property,  though  eit. 
felled  by  power^  and:  even  by  violence,  would 
be.  regarded  as  criminal  and  injurious  ?  And  the 
Author  conceives,:  that  this  would  be  a  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  ftrid  laws  of  juftice. 

i  anfwer.  That  fuch  aiji  equal  partition  as  Mr 
HuM£  mentions,  is  fo  far  from  being  criminal 
or  injurious,  that  juftice  requires  it ;  and  furely 
that  cannot  be  a  fufpenfion  of  the  Jaws  of  juftice, 
which  is  an  adl  of  juftide.  All  that  the  ftrideft 
juftice  require  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is,  That  the  man 
whoCp  life  is  preferved  at  the  expence  of  ano- 
tbj&r,  and  withput  bis  confent,  ftioiild  indemnify 
him  when  he  is  able.  His  cafe  is  fimilar  to  that 
of  a  debtor  who  is  mfolvent;,  without  any  fault 
on  his.payt.  Juftjce  requires  that  he  (hould  be 
forboru  till  h?  is  ^ble  to  p^y.  It  is  ftrange  that 
Mr  Hume  ftxould  Jhipik  that  an  adlion,  neither 
criminal  por  injuripus,  ftiould  be  a  fufpenfion  of 
the  laws  of  juftice,  Tl^is  feems  to  me  a  contra- 
didion,  for  jufiice  and  injury  are  pontradidory 
terms. 

The  n^xt  argument  is  thus  exprefled  :  ^*  When 
"  any  man,  even  in  political  fociety,  renders 
"  himfelf,  by  crimes,,  obnoxious  to  the  public^ 

he  is  puniflied  in  his  goods  and  perfon ;  that 

is,  the  ordinary  rules  of  juftice  are,  with  re- 

^*  g^d 
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<*  gard  to  hiiti,  fofpended  for*  a  moment,  and  it 
"  becomes  equitable  to  infliA  on  him,  what 
** 'otherwife  he  could  not  fuffer  without  wrong 
^*ot  injury/-  •  •   <       •        • 

This  argument,  like  the  former^  refutes  itfelf. 
For  that  an  adion  flioiild  be  a  fufpenfion  of  the 
rules  of  juftice,  and  at  the  fame  time  equitable, 
feems  to  me  a  contradiftion.  It  is  poflible  that 
equity  may  interfere  with  the  letter  of  human 
laws,  becaufe  all  the  cafes  that  may  fall  under 
them,  cannot  be  forefeen  ;  but  that  equity 
ftioiild  interfere  with  juftice  is  impoffible.  it  is 
ftrange  that  Mr  Hume  (hbuld  think,  that  juftice 
requires  that  a  criminal  Ihoiild  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  an  innocent  man. 

Another  argument  is  taken  from  public  war. 
What  is  it,  fays  he,  but  a  fufpenfion  of  juftice 
among  the  warring  parties  ?  The  laws  of  war, 
which  then  fucceed  to  thofe  of  equity  and  ju- 
ftice, are  rules  calculated  for  the  advantage  and 
utility  of  that  particular  ftate  in  which  men' are 
now  placed. 

I-  anfwer,  when  war  is  undertaken  for  felf-de- 
fence,  or  for  reparation  of  intolerable  injuries, 
juftice  authorifes  it.  The  laws  of  war,  which 
have  been  defcribed  by  many  judicious  mora- 
lifts,  are  all  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  juftice 
and  equity  ;  and  every  thing  contrary  to  juftice, 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war.  That  juftice, 
which  prefcribes  one  rule  of  condu6l  to  a  mafter, 
another  to  a  fervant ;  one  to  a  parent,  another 

to 
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.to  a  child.;  px^eicribes  aifo  cue  rule  of  conduA 
towards  affrien^f  another  towards  an  enemy.  I 
do  not  un/lerft^d  \Yhat  MrHuM£  means  by;the 
advantage  and  utility  of  a  date  of  war,  for  which 
be  fays  the  laws  of  war  are  calculated,  and  fuc-» 
ceed  to  thofe  of  juftice  and  equity.  I  know  ,no 
laws  of  war  that  are  not  calculated  for  juftiee 
and  equity. 

The  next  argument  is  this,  were  there  «  fpe- 
cies  of  creatures  intermingled  with  med/which, 
though  rational,  were  poffeffed  of  fuch  inferior 
ftrength,  both  of  body  tod  mind,  that  they  were 
incapable  of  all  refinance,  and  could  never,  upon 
the,higheft  provocation,  mak?  us  feel  the  effeds 
of  their  refentment  j  the  nepefl^^ry  confequence, 
I  think  is,  that  we  ihould  be  bound,  by  the  laws 
of  humanity,  to  give  geijitle  ufage  to  thefe  crea- 
tures, but  fhould  not,  properly  fpeaking,  lie  un- 
der  any  rcftraint  of  juftice  with  regard  to  thtm, 
nor  could  they  poffefs  any  right  or  property, 
exclufive  of  fuch  arbitrary  lords. 

If  Mr  Hume  had  not  owned  this  fentiment 
as  a  confequence  of  his  Theory  of  Morals,  I 
ihould  have  thought  it  very  uncharitable  to  im- 
pute it  to  him.  However,  we  may  judge  of  the 
Theory  by  its  avowed  confequence.  For  there 
cannot  be  better  evidence,  that  a  theory  of  mo- 
rals,  or  of  any  particular  virtue,  is  falfe,  than 
when  it  fubverts  the  practical  rules  of  morals. 
This  defencelefs  fpecies  of  rational  creatures  is 
doomed  by  Mr  Hums  to  have  no  rights.  Why? 

Becaufe 
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Becaufe  they  have  no  powet  to  defend  them^ 
felves.  Is  not  this  to  fay,  That  right  has  its  ori* ' 
gin  from  power  j  which,  indeed,  was  the  doc 
trine  of  Mif  Hobbbs«  And  to  illuilrate  thisdoo 
trine,  Mr  Hume  adds,  That  as.  no  inconvenience 
ever  refults  from  the  exercife  of  a  power,  fo 
firmly  eftahliflied  in  nature,  the  reftraint^  of 
juftice  and  property  beings  totally  ufelefi,  could 
never  have  place  in  fo  unequal  a  confederacy  ^ 
and,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  he  fays,  that  th^  fcr 
male  part  of  our  own  fpccies,  owe  the  fliare  they 
have  in  the  rights  of  foctety,  to  the  power  which 
their  addrefs  and  their  charms  give  them* .  If 
this  be  found  morals,  Mr  Hume's  Theory  of  Ju-. 
ftice  may  be  true.  . 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  though,  in  t)ther 
places,  Mr  Hume  founds- the  obligation  of  ju- 
ftice upon  its  utility  to  ourfelves^  or  to  otbtrs^  it 
is  here  founded  folely  upon  utility  to  ourfehes. 
For  furely  to  be  treated  with  juftice  would  be 
highly  ufefel  to  the  defencelefs  fpecies  he  here 
fuppofes  to  exift.  But  ais  no  inconvenience  to 
ourfelves  can  ever  refult  from  our  treatment  of 
them,  he  concludes,  that  juftice  would  be  ufelefs, 
and  therefore  can  have  no  place.  Mr  Ho£B£$. 
could  have  faid  no  more.    ^    . 

He  fuppofes,  in  the  lajl  place,  a  ftate  of  hu- 
man nature,  wherein  all  f(x:iety  and  intercourfe 
is  cut  off  between  man  and  man.  .  It  is  evident, 
he  fays,  that  fo  folitary  a  being  would  be  as 

much 
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much  incapable'  of  ju(^ce  as  of  focial  difcourfe 
and  convjcrfatiph. 

And  Would  not  fo  folitary  a  being  he.ks  inca^ 
pabk  of  friendfliip,  generofity  and  coitipaflS^on, 
aS'Of  juftice?  If  this  argument  prove  juftice  tp? 
be  an  artificial  virtue,  it  .will,  with  equal  force, 
prove  every  focial  virtue  to  be  artificial*  .  ^  : 
Thefe  are.  the  arguments  which  Mr  Hvvksi 
has  advanced  in  his;  £;i^ti/r/, !  in  the  firil  part  of 
a  long  fe&ion  upon  jullice. 

In  the  ficond  part,  the  arguments  are  not  fa 
clearly  diftinguiflied,  nor  can  they  be  eafily  col-' 
leded.  IfhaU  offer  fome  remarks  upon  what 
feems  moil  fpecious  in  this  fecond  part. 
He  begins  with  obferving,  "  That,  if /We  exa- 
mine the  particular  laws  by  which- juftiee  is 
dii^edted  and  property  determined,  they  pre- 
^*  fent  us  with  the  fame  conclufion.  The  good  of 
"  mankind  is  the  only  objeft  of  all  thofe  laws 
"  and  regulations,'* 

It  is  not  eafy  to  perceive  where  the  ftrefs  of 
this  argument  lies.  The  good  of  mankind  is  the 
obje£l  of  all  the  laws  and  regulations  by  which 
jujiice  is  dire^ed  and  property  determined  ;  there- 
fore jujlice  is  not  a  natural  virtue^  hut  has  its  ori- 
gin folely  from  public  utility f  and  its  beneficial  con^ 
fequences  are  the  fole  foundation  of  its  merits 

Some  ftep  feems  to  be  wanting  tb  connetSl  the 
antecedent  propodtion  with  the  conclufion, 
which,  I  think,  muft  be  one  or  other  of  thefe 
two  propofitions  J  firft.  All  the  rules  of  juJlice 

tend 
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tend  to  public  uUlity  ;.  or,'  fecondly,  Public  utility 
is  the  onlfjlandard  of  jufiic'ey  from  nvhich  aloiie 
ail  its  rules  mujl  be  deduced. 

If  the  argument  be,  That  juftice  mull  have 
its  origin  folely  from  public  utility,  becaufe  all 
its  rules  tend  to  public  utility,  I  cannot  admit 
the  confequence ;  nor  can  Mr  Hume  admit  it 
without  overturning  his  own  fyftem.     Fot  the 

rules  of  benevolence  and  humanity  do  all  tend 

.  •  •  •  ■ 

to  the  public  utility,  and  yet  in  his  fyftem;  they 
have  another  foundatic/n  In  human  nature? ;  fo 
likewife  may  the  rules  of  juftice. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  argu- 
ment is  to  be  taken  in  the  laft  fenfe.  That  pu-» 
blic  utility  is  the  only  ftandard  of  juftice,  from 
which  all  its  rules  muft  be  deduced ;  and  there- 
fore juftice  has  its  origin  Tolely  from  public  titi- 
lity. 

This  feems  to  be  Mr  Hume's-  meaning,  be^ 
caufe,  in  what  follows,  he  obfepves.  That,  in  or- 
der to  eftablifti  laws  for  the  regulation  of  pro- 
perty, we  muft  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  fituation  of  man ;  muft  reject  appearances 
which  may  be  falfe,  though  fpecious  ;  and  muft 
fearch  for  thofe  rules  which  are,  on  the  whole, 
moft  ufeful  and  beneficial ;  and  endeavours  to 
ftiew,  that  the  eftablifhed  rules  which  regard 
property  are  more  for  the  public  good,  than  the 
fyftem,  either  of  thofe  religious  fanatics  of  the 
Jaft  age,  who  held,  that  faints  only  fliould  inhe- 

VoL.  III.  M  m  rit 
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lit  the  earth  ;  or  of  thofe  political  fanatics,  wh^ 
claimed  an  equal  divifion  of  property. 

We  fee  *  here,  a$  before,  that  though  Mr 
Hume's  conclufion  refpeds  juftice  in  g^neral^ 
his  argument  is  confined  to  one  branch  of  ju* 
fticc,  to  wit,  the  right  of  property  j  and  it  is 
well  known,  that,  to  conclude  from  a  part  to 
the  wbole^  is  not  good  reafoning. 

Befides,  the  propofition  from  which  his  con- 
clufion  is  drawn,  cannot  be  granted^  either  w;itb 
regard  to  property,  or  with  regard  to  the  other 
branches  of  juftice. 

We  endeavoured  before  to  fhow,  that  pro- 
perty, though  not  an  innate  but  an  acquired 
fight,  may  be  acquired  in  the  ftate  of  nature, 
and  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  that 
this  right  has  not  its  origin  from  human  laws, 
made  for  the  public  good,  though,  when  men 
enter  into  political  fociety,  it  may  and  ought  to 
be  regulated  by  thofe  laws^ 

If  there  were  but  two  men  upon,  the  face  of 
the  earth,  of  ripe  faculties,  each  might  have  his 
own  property,  and  might  know  his  right  to  de- 
fend it,  and  his  obligation  not  to  invade  the  pro- 
perty of  the  other.  He  would  have  no  need  to 
have  recourfe  to  reafoning  from  public  good,  in 
order  to  know  when  be  was  injured,  either  in 
his  property,  or  in  any  of  his  natural  rights^  or 
to  know  what  rules  of  juftice  he  ought  tq  ob- 
ferve  towards  his  neighbour. 

The 
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The  finiple  TOle;'<>f:  not  doidg  to  his  neigh- 
bour what  he  would  think  wrong  to:. be  done  to 
himfelf/ would  lead  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
every  branch  of  juftice,  without  the  confidera* 
tion  of  public  good,  or  of  laws  and  ftatutes 
made  to  promote  it. 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  That  public  utiihy 
is  the  only  fiandard  of  juftice^  and  that  the  rules 
of  juftice  can  be  deduced  only  from  their  pu^^ 
blic  utility. 

ARisriDES,  and  the  pec^e  of  "'Athens,  had 
furely  another  notion  of  juftice/  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  eounfel  of  THEjiriBTobiEs,'  which 
was  communicated  to  him  only,  to  be  highly 
ufefiil,  but  unjuft  ;  and  the  affembiy^  upon  this 
authority,  rejeiSfed  the  propofal  tmfeeard.  Thefe 
hoheft  citizens^  though  fubjeft  to  no  laws  but' 
of  their  own  making,  far  from  making  utility 
the  ftandard  of  juftice,  made  juftice  to  be  the 
ftandard  of  utility;  *  * 

"  M^at  is  a  man^ s  property  f  Any  thing  which 
"  it  is  lawful  for  him,  and  for  him  alone,  to  ^iJfe. 

But  "what  rule  have  nve  by  wbic6'we  can  di-* 
fiingmjb  thefe  ohjeSs?  Here  we  muft  have  re- 
"  eourfe  to  ftatutes,  cuftbms,  precedents,  aiwu: 
«  logics,  &c." 

Does  not  this  imply,  that,  in  the  ftate  of  i>a^ 

ture,  there  can  be  tio  diftintSion  of  property  ? 

If  fo,  Mr  Hume's  ftalte  of  nature 'ife  the  &mcf 

with  that  of  Mr  Hobbe«.  ^• 

M  2  '  .....'  ■^^.  .        '..It 
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It  is  triic,  that,  wh^n  men  become  members 
of  a  political  fociety,  they  fubjed  their  property^ 
as  well  as  themfelves,  to  the. laws,  and  muft 
cither  acquiefce  in  what  the  laws  determine,  or 
fcave  the  fociety.  But  juftice,  and  even -that 
particular  branch  of  it  which  bur  author  always 
fuppofes  to  be  the  whole,  is  antecedent  to  poli- 
tical focieties  aaid  to  their  laws ;  and  the  inten-^ 
tion  of  thdCb  laws  is,,  to  be  tlief  guardians  of  jtiftice^ 
and  to  redrefs  injuries. 

As  all  the  works  of  men  are  imperfedt,  human 
law$  may  bd  unjuft ;  which  could  never  be,  if 
juftice  ha(d  its  origin  .from  Jaw,  gs  xht  author 
ieems  her6  to  infinuate.     ■     \  -     ■     ■ 

Juftice  reqwres,^  that  a  member  of  a .  ftata 
ihould  fubmit  to.  the  laws  of  the  ftate,  when 
they  require  nothing  unjuft  or  impious.  There 
may,  therefore,  be  ftatuto]py  rights  and  ftatutory 
crimes.  A  ftatiite  may  create  a  i^ight  which  did 
not  before  exift,  or  make  that  to  be  criminal 
which  was  not  fo  before.  -But  this  could  never 
be,,  if  there  were  not  an  antecedent  obligation 
upon  the  fubjiedls  to  obey  the  ftatutes.  I15  like 
manner,  th^  command  of  ^  mafter  may  make 
that  to  be  the  fervant's  duty  which,  before,*  was 
not  his  duty,  and  the  fervant  may  be  chargeable 
with  injuftice  if  he  difobeys,.becaufe  he  was  un- 
der an  antecedent  obligation  to  obey  his  mafter 
in  lawful  things. 

We  grant,  therefore,  that  particular  laws  may 
diredl  juftice  and  determine  property,  and  fome- 

times 
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times  even  upon  very  flight  reafons  and  analo- 
gies, or  even  for  no  other  reafon  but  that  it  is 
better  that  fuch  a  point  fhould  be  determine^ 
by. law  than  that  it  Ihould  be  left  a  dubious  fub- 
jt£t  of  contention.  But  this,  far  from  prefent- 
ing  us  with  the  conclulion  which  the  author 
would  eftablifti,  prefents  us  with  a  contrary  con- 
clufion.  For  all  tbefe  particular  laws  and  ftgi- 
tutes  derive  their  whole  obligation  and  force 
from  a  general  rule  of  juftice  antecedent  to  them, 
to  wit,  That  fubjefts  ought  to  obey  the  laws  gf 
their  country. 

The  author  compares  the  rules  of  juftice  with 
the  moft  frivolous  fuperftitions,  and  can  find  no 
foundation  for  moral  fentiment  in  the  one  more 
than  in  the  other,  excepting  that  juftice  is  requi- 
fite  to  the  well-being  and  exiftence  of  fociety. 

It  is  very  true,  that,  if  we  examine  mine  and 
thine  by  tht  fenfes  ofjigbt^fmell  or  touchy  orfcru^ 
tinize  tbem  by  the  fciences  of  medicine^  cbemijlry 
or  pbyjics J  vjQ  ^tvctiNQ,  no  difference.  But  the 
reafon  is,  that  none  of  thefe  fenfes  or  fciences 
are  the  judges  of  right  or  wrong,  or  can  give  any 
conception  of  them,  any  more  than  the  ear  of 
colour,  or  the  eye  of  found.  Every  man  of 
common  underftanding,  and  every  favage,  when 
he  applies  his  moral  faculty  to  thofe  objedls,  per- 
ceives a  difference  as  clearly  as  be  perceives  day- 
light. When  that  fenfe  or  faculty  is  not  con- 
fulted,  in  vain  do  we  confult  every  other,  in  a 
queftion  of  right  and  wrong. 

M  m  3  To 
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•  To  pcirceire  thatjufticc  tends  to  the  good  of 
•mankind,  would  fey  ria  moral  obligation  upon 
us  to  be  juft,  unlefe  we  be  Mnfcious  of  a  moral 
^Migation  to  do  t*^hat  tends  tb  the  gbod  of  man- 
kind. ^  If  fuch  a  moral  obligation  be  ^ftvitted, 
why  may  we  hot  admit  d  ftronger  obligation  to 
do  injury  to  po  ijian  ?  The  laft  obligation  is  as 
jcafily  conceived  as  the  firft,  and  there  is  as  clear 
evidence  of  its  ejciftcnce  in  human  nature. 

The  laft  argument  is  a  dilemma,  and  is  thus 
exprefTed  :  **  The  dilemma  feems  obvious.     As 
"  juftice  evidently  tends  to  promote  public- uti- 
lity, and  ro  fupport  civil  fociety,  the  fentinient 
of  juftice  is  either  derived  from  our  reflefting 
on  that  tendency,  or,  like  hunger,  thitft  and 
other  appetites,  tefentment,  love  of  life,  at^ 
"  tachment    to   offspring,   and   other   pailions, 
*^  arifes  from  a  fimple  original  inftinft  in  the 
**  human  breaft,  which  nature  has  implanted  for 
'*  like  falutary  purpofes.     If  the  latter  be  the 
**  cafe,  it  follows.  That  property,  which  is  the 
**  objedl  of  juftice,  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  a 
"  fimple  original  inftinft,  and  is  not  afc^rtained 
^*  by  any  argument  or  refledion.     But  who"  is 
**  there  that  ever  heard  of  fuch  an  inftind,*'  &c. 
I  doubt  not  but  Mr  HuMb  has  heard  of  a 
principle  called  confciente,  which  nature  has  im- 
planted in  the  human  breaft.     Whether  he  will 
call  it  a  fimple  original  inftindl,  I  know  not,  as 
^e  gives  that  name  to  all  our  appetites  and  to 

all 
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all  our  paiiions.     From  this  principle^  I  think^ 
we  derive  the  fentiment  of  jaftice. 

As  the  eye  not  only  gives  us  the  conception  of 
colours,  but  makes  us  perceive  one  body  to  have 
one  colour,  and  another  body  another  ;  and  as 
our  reafon  not  only  gives  us  the  conception  o^ 
true  and  falfe,  but  makes  us  perceive  one  propo- 
fition  to  be  true  and  another  to  be  falfe  ;  fo  our 
confcience,  or  moral  faculty,  not  only  gives  us 
the  conception  of  honeft  and  difhoneft,  but  makes 
us  perceive  one  kind  of  conduft  to  be  honeft, 
another  to  be  difhoneft.  By  this  faculty  we 
perceive  a  merit  in  honeft  conduft,  and  a  deme- 
rit in  difhoneft,  without  regard  to  public  utility. 

That  thefe  fentiments  are  not  the  effedl  of 
education  or  of  acquired  habits,  we  have  the 
fame  reafon  to  conclude,  as  that  our  perception 
of  what  is  true  and  what  falfe,  is  not  the  effeft 
of  education  or  of  acquired  habits.  There  have 
been  men  who  profefled  to  believe,  that  there  is 
no  ground  to  afTent  to  any  one  propolit ion  rather 
than  its  contrary ;  but  I  never  yet  heard  of  a 
man  who  had  the  effrontery  to  profefs  himfelf 
to  be  under  no  obligation  of  honour  or  honefty, 
of  truth  or  juftice,  in  his  dealing^  with  men. 

Nor  does  this  faculty  of  confcience  require 
innate  ideas  of  property^  and  of  the  various  ways 
of  acquiring  and  transferring  it^  or  innate  ideas  of 
kings  and  fenatorSj  of  pretors  and  chancellors  and 
juries^  any  more  than  the  faculty  of  feeing  re- 
quires innate  ideas  of  colours,  or  than  the  facul- 
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ty  of  reafoning  irequire^  innate  ideas  of  cones^ 
cylinders  and  fph^res. 


C  H  A  P.     VI, 

Of  the  Nature  and  Obligation  of  a  Contract. 

THE  obligation  of  contradls  and  promifes  is 
a  matter  fo  facred,  and  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  to  human  '  fociety,  that  fpeculations 
which  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  that  obliga- 
tion, and  to  perplex  meris  notions  on  a  fubjedl 
fo  plain  and  fo  important,  ought  to  meet  with 
the  difapprobation  of  all  honeft  men. 

Some  fuch  fpeculations,  I  think,  we  have  }n 
the  third  volume  of  Mr  Hume's  Treatife  of  Hu- 
man  Nature,  and  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals ;  and  my  defign  in  this  chapter 
is,  to  offer  fome  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  a 
contradl  or  promife,  and  on  two  paflages  of  that 
author  on  this  fubjeft. 

I  am  far  from  faying  or  thinking,  that  Mr 
HuRfE  meant  to  weaken  mens  obligations  to  ho- 
nefty  and  fair  dealing,  or  that  he  had  not  a  fenfe 
of  thefe  obligations  himfelf.  It  is  not  the  man 
I  impeach,  but  his  writings.  Let  us  think  of 
the  firft  as  charitably  as  we  can,  while  we  freely 
examine  the  import  and  tendency  of  the  laft. 

Although  the  nature  of  a  contraft  and  of  a 
promife  is  perfedly  underftood  by  all  men  of 

common 
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copimon  underftanding ;  yet,  by  attention  to  the 
operations  of  mind  fignifie^  by  thefe  words,  we 
fhall  be  better  enabled  to  judge  qF  tbe  metapby- 
fical  fubtilties  which  haye  been  raifed  about 
them.  A  promife  and  a  contrad  differ  fo  little 
in  what  concerns  the  prefent  difquifitioi},  that 
the  fame  reafoning  (as  Mr  Hume  juftly  obferves) 
extjcnds  to  both.  In  a  promife,  one  party  only 
comes  under  the  obligation,  the  other  acquires  ^ 
right  to  the  preftation  promifed.  But  we  give 
the  nape  of  a  contradl  to  a  tranfadion  in  wbiqh 
each  party  comes  under  an  obligation  to  the 
other,  and  each  reciprocally  acquires  a  right  to 
what  is  promifed  by  the  other. 

The  Latin  word  paSlum  feems  to  extend  to 
both ;  and  the  definition  given  of  it  in  the  Civil 
Law,  and  borrowed  from  Ulpian,  is,  Buorum 
pluriumve  in  idem  placitum  confenfus.  Titius,  a 
modern  Civilian, ;  has  endeavoured  to  make  this 
definition  more  complete,  by  adding  the  words^ 
Obligationis  licite  conjlituendie  vel  tollenda  caufa 
datus.  With  this  addition  the  de^nition  is.  That 
a  contradl  is  the  confent.of  two  or  more  perjCbns 
in  the  fame  .thing,  given  with  thei  intention  of 
conftituting  or  diflblving  lawfully  fome  obliga- 
tion. 

This  definition  is  perhaps  a&  good  as  any  other 
that  can  be  given;  yet,  I  believe,  every  man 
will  acknowledge,  that  it  gives  him  no  clearer 
or  more  diflind  notion  of  a  contract  thati  he 
had  before.  If  it  is  confidered  as  a  ftridlly  lo- 
gical 
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gical  definition,  I  believe  fome  objections  might 
be  made  to  it ;  but  I  forbear  to  mention  them, 
bccaufe  i  believe  that  limilar  dbjeftions  might 
be  made  to  any  definition  of  a  contradt  that  can 
be  given. 

Nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the  no- 
tion  of  a  contrad  is  not  perfedly  clear  in  every 
man  come  to  years  of  underftanding.  For  this 
is  common  to  many  operation^  of  the  mind,  that 
although  we  underftand  them  perfectly,  and  are 
in  no  danger  of  confounding  them  with  any 
thing  elfe ;  yet  we  cannot  define  them  according 
to  the  rules  of  logic,  by  a  genus  and  a  fpecific 
difierence.  And  when  w'e  attempt  it,  we  rather 
darken  than  give  light  to  them. 

Is  there  any  thing  more  diftindlly  underftood 
by  all  men,  than  what  it  is  to  fee,  to  hear,  to  re- 
member, to  judge?  Yet  it  is  the  moft  difficult 
thing  in  the  world  to  define  thefe  operations  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  logical  definition.  But 
it  is  n6t  more  difficult  than  it  is  ufelefs. 

Sometimes  Philofophers  attempt  to  define 
them  ;  but,  if  we  examine  their  definitions,  we 
ihall  find,  that  they  amount  to  no  more  than  gi- 
ving one  fynonymous  word  for  another,  and 
commonly  a  worfe  for  a  better.  So  when  we 
'  define  a  contraft,  by  calling  it  a  confent,  a  con- 
vention, an  agreement,  what  is  this  but  ^ving  a 
fynonymous  word  for  it,  and  a  word  that  is  nei- 
ther more  expreflive  nor  better  underfl:ood  ? 
'  One 
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:  One  bojrhas  atop,  another  a  fcourge;  iky^  - 
•  the  firft  to  the  other,  If  yorl  will  lend  me  your 
fcourge  as  long  as  I  can  keep  up  my  top  with  it, 
you  Ihall  next  have  the  top  as  long  as  you  can 
keep  it  up.  Agreed,  fays  the  othen  Tibials  a 
contrad  perfectly  underftobd  by  both  parties, 
though  they  never  heard  of  the  definition  given 
by  Ulpian  or  by  Titius*  And  each  of  them 
knows,  that  he  is  injuted  if  the  other  breaks  the 
b^argain,  and  that  he  does  wrong  if  he  breaks  it 
hirafcl£  . 

The  operations  of  the  human  mind  may  be  ^ 
divided  into  two  claffes,  the  folitary  and  the  fo- 
cial.     As  promifes  and  contrafts  belong  to  the 
laft  clafs,  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  this  divi. 
lion. 

I  call  thofe  operations  yb/jV^ry,  which  may  be 
performed  by  a  man  in  folitude,  without  inter* 
courle  with  any  other  intelligent  being. 

I  call  thofe  operationsy^na/^  which  necdTarily 
imply  fecial  intercourfe  with  fome  other  intelli* 
gent  being  who  bears  a  part  in  them. 

A  man  may  fee,  and  hear,  and  remember^  and 
judge,  and  reafon ;  he  may  deliberate  and  form 
purpofes,  and  execute  them,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other  intelligent  being.  They 
are  folitary  a6ts.  But  when  he  afks  a  queftion 
for  information,  when  he  teftifies  a  fadt,  when 
he  gives  a  command  to  his  fervant,  when  he 
makes  a  promife,  or  enters  into. a  contrad,  thefe 
are  facial  afts  of  mind,  and  can  have  no  exift- 

ence 
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cnce  without  the  xnterv.cntion  of  fome  other  in- 
telligent being,  :who  ads  a  part  in  them.  Be* 
tween  the  operations  of  the  mind>  which,  for 
want  of  a  more  proper  name,  I  have  called  foil- 
iary,  and  thofe  I  have  called  foetal,  there  is  this 
very  remarkable  diftindion,  that,  in  the  folita- 
ry,  the  expreffion  of  them  by  words,  or  any 
other  fenfible  fign,  is  accidental.  They  may  ex- 
ift,  and  be  complete,  without  being  expreffed, 
without  being  known  to  any  other  perfon.  But, 
in  the  focial  operations,  the  expreflion  is  elTen- 
tial.  They  cannot  exift  without  being  expref- 
fed  by  words  or  figns,  and  known  to  the  other 
party. 

If  nature  had  not  made  man  capable  of  fuch 
focial  operations  of  mind,  and  furnifhed  him 
with  a  language  to  exprefs  them,,  he  might 
think,  and  reafon,  and  deliberate,  and  will ;  he 
might  have  defires  and  averfions,  joy  and  for- 
row ;  in  a  word,  he  might  exert  all  thofe  opera- 
tions of  mind,  which  the  writers  in  logic  and 
pneumatology  have  fo  copioufly  defcribed ;  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  would  ftill  be  a  folitary  be- 
ing, even  when  in  a  crowd  ;  it  would  be  impof- 
lible  for  him  to  put  a  queftion,  or  give  a  com- 
mand, to  aflc  a  favour,  or  teftify  a  faft,  to  make 
a  promife  or  a  bargain. 

I  take  it  to  be  the  common  opinion  of  Philo- 
fophers,  That  the  focial  operation^  of  the  hu- 
man mind  are  not  fpecifically  different  from  the 
folitary,  and  that  they  are  only  various  modifi- 
cations 
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Cations  or  compofitions  of  our  folitary  operas 
tionSy  and  majr  be  refblVed  into  them. ;  ' . 

It  is,  for  this  reafon  probably,  that,  in  enume- 
rating the  operations-  of  the  mind,  the  folitalry 
only  are*  mentioned,  aad  no*  notice  at  all  taken 
of  the  fecial,  though  they .  are  familiaj:  to  every 
many  and  have  names  in  all  languages. 

I  apprehend,  however,  it  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  refolve  our 
{bcial  operations  into  any  modification  or  com> 
pofition  of  the  folitary :  And.that^n  attempt  to 
do  this,  would  prove  as  ineifedual,  as  the  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  refolve  all  our  fe- 
cial affedlions  into  the  felfifh.  The  focial  ope- 
rations appear  to  be  as  fimple  in  their  nature  as 
the  folitary.  They  are  fotmd  in  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  fpecies,  even  before  the  ufe  of  rea^ 
fon.  ' 

The  power  which,  man  has  of  holding  focial 
intercourfe  with  his  kind,  by  afking  and  refu* 
fing,.  threatening  and  fupplicating,  ctvnmanding 
and  obeying,  teftifying  and  promifing,  muft  ei- 
ther be  a  diftindl  faculty  given  by  our  Maker, 
and  a  part  of  our  conftitution,  like  the  powers  of 
feeing,  and  hearing,  or  it  mufi:  be  a  human  in- 
vention. If  men  have  invented  this  art  of  fo- 
cial  intercourfe,  it  muft  follow,  that  every  indi* 
vidual  of  the  fpecies  muft  have  invented  it  for 
himfelf.  It  cannot  be  taught,  for  though  when 
once  carried  to  a  certain  pitch,  it  may  be  im- 
proved by  teaching  ;  yet  it  is  impoffible  it  can 

begin 
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begin  in  that  way,  becaufe  all  teaching  fuppofes 
a  focial  intercourfe  and  language  already  efta- 
bliihed  between  the  teacher  and  the*  learner. 
This  intercourfe  muft,  from  the  very  firft,  be 
carried  oil  by  fenfible  figns  ;  for  the  thoughts 
of  other  men  can  be  difcovered  in  no  other  way; 
I  think  it  is  likewife  evident,  that  this  inter- 
courfe, in  its  beginning  at  leaft,  muft  be  carried 
on  by  naturril  iigns,  whofe  meaning  is  under- 
ftoQd  by  both  parties,  previous  to^ll  compaiS:  or 
agreement.  For  there  can  be  no  compa6t  wiith- 
out  iigns,  nor  without  focial  intercourfe. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  the  focial  inter- 
courfe of  mankind,  conliiling  of  thofe  focial 
operations  wbich  I  have  mentioned,  is  the  exer- 
cife  of  a  faculty  appropriated  to  that  purpofe, 
which  is  the  gift  of  God,  no  lefs  than  the  pow- 
ers of  feeing  and  hearing.  And  that,  in  order 
to  carry  on  this  intercourfe,  God  has  given  to 
man  a  natural  language,  by  which  his  focial 
Operations  are  expreffed,  and,  withbut  which, 
the  artificial  languages  of  articulate  founds,  and 
of  writing,  could  never  have  been  invented  by 
human  art. 

The  figns  in  this  natural  language  are  looks, 
changes  of  the  features,  modulations  of  the 
voice,  and  geftures  of  the  body.  All  men  uii» 
derftand  this  language  without  inftrudion,  and 
allanen  can  ufe  it  in  fome  degree.  But  they 
are  moft  expert  in  it  who  ufe  it  moft.  It  makes 
a  great  part  of  the  language  of  favages,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  they  are  more  expert  in  the  ufe  of  na- 
tural figns  than  the  civilized. 

The  language  of  dumb  pcrfons  is  moftly 
formed  of  natural  figns  ;  and  they  are  all  great 
adepts  in  this  language  of  nature.  All  that  we 
call  aftion  and^ronunciation,  in  the  moft  per* 
fedl  orator,  and  the  mod  admired,  aftor,  is  no- 
thing elfe  but  fuperadding  the  language  of  na- 
ture to  the  language  of  articulate  founds.  The 
pantomimes  among  the  Romsins  carried  it  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  perfeftion.  For  they  could  aft 
part  of  coinedies  and  tragedies  in  dumb-ihew^ 
fo  as  to  be  underftood,  not  only  by  thofe  who 
were  accuftomed  to  this  entertainment,  but  by 
all  the  flrangers  that  came  to  Rome,  from  all  the 
corners  of  the  earth. 

For  it  may  be  obferved  of  this  natural  Ian* 
guage,  (and  nothing  more  clearly  demonftrates 
it  to  be  a  part  of  the  human  conftitutioov)  that 
akhough  it  require  pradice  and  (ludy  to  enable 
a  man  to  exprefs  his  fenttmen{s  by  it  in  the  moil 
pcrfedl  manner;  yet  it  requires  neither  ftudy 
nor  pradice  in  the  fpedator  to  underftand  it* 
The  knowledge  of  it  was  before  latent  in  the 
mrnd,  and  we  no  fooner  fee  it,  than  we  immedi- 
ately recognife  it,  as  w^  do  an  acquaintance 
whom  we  had  long  forgot,  and  could  jaot  have 
defcribed ;  but  no  foaner  do  we  fee  him,  than 
we  know  for  certain  that  he  is  the  very  man. 

This  knowledge,  in  all  mankind,  of  the  natu- 
ral figns  of  mens  thoughts  and  fentiments,  is 

indeed 
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indeed  fo  like  to  retninifcence,  that  it  feems  td 
have  led  Plato  to  conceive  all  human  know- 
ledge to  be  of  that  kind. 

It  is  not  by  reafoning,  that  all  mankind  know, 
that  an  open  countenance,  and  a  placid  eye,  is  a 
fign  of  amity ;  that  a  contrad^jil  brow,  and  a 
fierce  look,  it  the  fign  of  anger.  It  is  not  from 
reafon  that  we  learn  to  know  the  natural  figns 
of  confenting  and  refufing,  of  affirming  and  de- 
nying, of  threatening  and  fupplicating. 

No  man  can  perceive  any  neceflary  connec- 
tion between  the  figns  of  fuch  operations,  and 
the  things  fignified  by  them.  But  we  are  fo 
formed  by  the  Author  of  our  nature,  that  the 
operations  themfelves  become  vifible,  as  it  wfere, 
by  their  natural  figns.  This  knowledge  refem- 
bles  reminifcence,  in  this  refpedl,  that  it  is  im- 
mediate. We  form  the  conclufion  with  great 
aflurance,  without  knowing  any  premifes  from 
which  it  may  be  drawn  by  reafoning. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  intention  of 
the  prefcnt  enquiry,  to  confider  more  particular- 
ly, in  what  degree  the  fecial  intercourfe  is  natu- 
ral, and  a  part  of  our  conftitution ;  how  far  it  is 
of  human  invention. 

It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  this  intercourfe 
of  human  minds,  by  which  their  thoughts  and 
fentiments  are  exchanged,  and  their  fouls  mingle 
together  as  it  were,  is  common  to  the  whole  fpe- 
cies  from  infancy. 

•  Like 
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Like  our  other  powers,  its  firfl  beginnings  are 
weak,  and  fcarcely  perceptible.  But,  it  is  a  cer- 
tain fad,  that  we  can  perceive  fome  communi- 
cation of  fentiments  between  the  nurfe  and  her 
nurfling,  before  it  is  a  month  old.  And  I  doubt 
not,  but  that,  if  both  had  grown  out  of  the 
earth,  and  had  never  feen  another  human  face, 
they  would  be  able  in  a  few  years  to  converfe 
together. 

There  appears  indeed  to  be  fome  degree  of 
focial  intercQurfe  among  brute-animals,  and  be« 
tween  fome  of  them  and  man.  A  dog  exults  in 
the  care0es  of  his  mailer,  and  is  humbled  at  his 
difpleafure.  But  there  are  two  operations  of 
the  focial  kind,  of  which  the  brute-animals 
feem  to  be  altogether  incapable.  They  can  nei- 
ther plight  their  veracity  by  teftimony,  nor 
their  fidelity  by  any  engagement  or  promife.  If 
nature  had  made  them  capable  of  thefe  opera- 
tions, they  would  have  had  a  language  to  ex- 
prefs  them  by,  as  man  has :  But  of  this  We  fee 
no  appearance. 

A  fox  is  faid  to  ufe  flr^tagems,  but  he  cannot 
lie ;  becaufe  he  cannot  give  his  teftimony,  or 
plight  his  veracity.  A  dog  is  faid  to  be  faithful 
to  his  mafter ;  but  no  more  is  meant  but  that  he 
is  affedionate,  for  he  never  came  under  any  en- 
gagement. I  fee  no  evidence  that  any  brute- 
animal  is  capable  of  either  giving  teft:imony,  or 
making  a  promife.  ^ 

Vox.  III.  Nn  A 
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A  dutAb  man  cMnot  ^^li  any  more  than  a 
fdx  or  a  dog ;  but  h*  eftft  give  his  teftimony  by 
figns  is  ctirly  in  lifti  as  other  men  can  do  by 
words.  He  knows  what  ,a  lie  is  as  early  as  pther 
men,  and  hates  it  as  much*  He  can  plight  hfe 
felth,  and*  is  fettfible  of  the  obligation  of  a  pro-? 
mife  or  contradl. 

It  is  therefore  a  prerogative  of  man^  that  he 
can  communicate  his  knowledge  of  fails  by  tc- 
ftimony,  and  enter  into  engigemen©  by  promife 
or  contraft.  God  has  given  him  thefe  powers 
by  a  part  of  his  conftitution,  which  diftinguiihe» 
him  from  all  brute- animals.  And  whether  thty 
are  original  powers,  or  refolvable  into  other  ori- 
ginal powers,  it  is  evident  that  they  fpring  up  in 
the  human  mind  at  an  early  peri6d  of  life,  and 
are  found  in  every  individual  of  the  fpecies^ 
whether  favage  or  civilised. 

Thefe  prerogative  powers  of  man,  like  all  his 
other  powers^  muft  be  given  for  feme  end,  and 
for  a  good  end.  And  it  we  confider  a  little  far- 
ther the  oeconomy  of  nature,  in  relation  to  this 
part  of  the  human  conftitutioni  we  fhall  perceive 
the  wifdom  of  Nature  in  the  ftrufture  of  it,  and 
difcover  clearly  our  duty  in  confecjuence  of  it. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  Jirji  place,  that  if  no  cre- 
dit was  given  to  teftimony,  if  there  was  no  reli- 
ance upon  promifes,  they  would  anfwer  no  end 
at  all,  not  even  that  of  deceiving. 

Secondly^  Suppofing  men  difpofed  by  fome 
principle  in  their  nature  to  rely  on  declarations 

and 
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and  prqimfes ;  yet  if  men  fbuiid  in  Experience, 
that  there  was  no  fidelity  on  the  other  part  iii 
making  and  in  keeping  them,  no  man  of  com- 
mon underftanding  would  truft  to  them,  and  fo 
they  wouki  became  tsfelefs. 

Hence  it  appears,  tbirilyy  That  this  power  of 
giiruig  teftimony,  and  of  promifing,  can  anfwer 
no  end  in  fociety,  unlefs  there  be  a  confiderable 
degree,  both  of  fidelity  on  the  one  part,  and  of 
traft  on  the  other.  Thefe  two  muil  (land  or  fidl 
togcthcT,rand  one  of  them  cannot  poffibly  fiibfift 
without  the  other. 

Fourthly^  It  miiy  be  obferved,  that  fidelity  in 
declarations  ^nd  promifes,  and  its  counter-part, 
trafl:  and  reliance  upon  them,  form  a  fyftem  of 
fooial  intercourse,  the  molt  amiable,  the  mod 
ufeful,  that  can  be  among  men.  Without  fide- 
lity and  truft,  there  can  be  no  human  fociety. 
There  never  was  a  fociety,  eveO  of  fav ages,  nay 
even  of  robbers  or  pirates,  iu  which  there  was 
not  a  great  degree  of  veracity  and  of  fidelity 
among  themfelves.  Without  it  man  would  be 
the  moft  difibcial  animal  that  Gpp  has  made. 
His  ftate  would  be  in  reality  what   Hobbes 

■ 

conceived  the  ftate  of  nature  to  be,  a  ftate  of 
war  of  every  man  againft  every  man  ;  nor  could 
this  war  ever  terminate  in  peace. 

It  may  be  obferved,  in  the  ^£r  place,  that 
man  is  evidently  made  for  living  in  fociety.  His 
Social  aSedions  ihew  this  as  evidently,  as  that 
the  eye  was  made  for  feeing.    His  fecial  opera- 

N  n  2  tions. 
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tions^  particularly  thofe  of  teftijFying  and  promi*^ 
fing,  make  it  no  lefs  evident. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  follows,  that  if  na 
provifion  were  made  by  nature,  to  engage  men 
to  fidelity  in  declarations  and  promifes,  human 
nature  would  be  a  contradi£bion  to  itfelf,  made 
for  an  end,  yet  without  the  neceflary  means  of 
attaining  it.  As  if  the  fpecies  hgd  been  fiar* 
nifhed  with  good  eyes,  but  without  the  power  of 
opening  their  eye-lids.  There  are  no  blunders 
of  this  kind  in  the  works  of  God.  Whererer 
there  is^  an  end  intended,  the  means  are  admira- 
bly fitted  for  the  attainment  of  it ;  and  fo  we. 
find  it  to  be  in  the  cafe  before  us. 

For  we  fee  that  children,  as  foon  as  they  are 
capable  of  underftanding  declarations  and  pro- 
mifes,  are  led  by  their  cotiftitution  to  rely  upon 
them.  They  are  no  lefs  led  by  conftitution  to 
veracity  and  candour,  on  their  own  part.  Nor 
do  they  ever  deviate  from  this  road  of  truth  and 
fincerity,  until  corrupted  by  b^  example  and 
bad  company.  This  difpofition  to  fincerity  in 
themfelves,  and  to  give  credit  to  others,  whether 
we  call  it  injlin6l,  or  whatever  name  we  give  it, 
muft  be  confidered  as  the  eflfeft  of  their  confti^ 
tution. 

So  that  the  things  eflcntial  to  human  fociety^ 
I  mean  good  faith  on  the  one  part,  and  truft  on 
the  other,  are  formed  by  nature  in  the  minds  of 
children,  before  they  are  capable  of  knowing 

their 
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their  utility,  or  being  influenced  by  confidera- 
tions  either  of  duty  or  intereft. 

When  we  grow  up  fo  far  as  to  have  the  con- 
ception of  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  condudl,  the 
turpitude  of  lying,  falfehood,  and  difhonefty,  is 
difcerned,  not  by  any  train  of  reafoning,  but  by 
an  immediate  perception.  For  we  fee  that  eve- 
ry man  difapproves  it  in  others,  even  thofe  who 
are  confcious  of  it  in  thenjfelves. 

Every  man  thinks  himfelf  injured  and  ill  ufed, 
and  feels  refentment,  when  he  is  impofed  upon 
by  it.  Every  man  takes  it » as  a  reproach  when 
falfehood  is  imputed  to  him.  Thc-fe  are  the 
cleareft  evidences,  that  all  men  difapprove  of 
falfehood,  when  their  judgment  is  not  biafled. 

I  know  of  no  evidence  that  has  been  given  of 
any  nation  fo  rude,  as  not  to  have  thefe  fenti- 
ments«  It  is  certain  that  dumb  people  have 
them,  and  difcover  them  about  the  fame  period 
of  life,  in  which  they  appear  in  thoffe  who  fpeak. 
And  it  may  reafonably  be  thought,  that  dumb 
perfons,  at  that  time  of  life,  have  had  as  little 
advantage,  with  regard  to  morals,  from  their 
education,  as  the  greateft  favages. 

Every  man  come  to  years  of  refleftion,  when 
he  pledges  his  veracity  or  fidelity,  thinks  he  has 
a  right  to  be  credited,  and  is  affronted  if  he  is 
not^  But  there  cannot  be  a  fhadow.  of  right  to 
be  credited,  unlefs  there  be  an  obligation  to  good 
faith.  For  right  on  one  hand,  neceffarily  im- 
plies obligation  on  the  other. 

N  n  3  When 
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When  we  fiae  tbat  in  the  moft  fay^is  ftat^, 
that  ever  was  known  of  the  human  rai:^e,  mtn 
have  always  lived  in  focieties  greater  or  Icfs,  this 
of  itfelf  is  a  pr odf  from  fad,  that  ithey  have  hftd 
that  ifenfe  of  their  obligation  to  fidelity,  without 
which  no  human  fociety  can  fubfift. 

From  thefe  ob.fervations,  I  think,  it  appears 
very  evident,  that  as  fidelity  on  one  part,  and 
truft  on  the  other,  are  effential  to  that  intercourfe 
.of  men,  which  we  call  humao  fociety ;  To  the 
Author  of  our  nature  has  tnade  wife  provifion 
fox  perpetualiog « them  among  men,  in  that  de- 
gree that  is  neceflary  to  human  fociety,  in  all 
Jthe  different  periods  of  human  life,  and  in  aJl 
the  llages  of  human  improvement  and  degene- 
racy. 

In  early  years  we  have  an  innate  difpofition 
to  them.  In  riper  years,  we  feel  our  obligation 
to  fidelity  as  much  as  to  any  mor^l  duty  what- 
fpever. 

Nor  is  it  neceflary  to  mention  the  collateral 
inducements  to  this  virtue^  from  confideration^ 
of  prudence,  which  are  obvious  to  every,  man 
that  refleds.  Such  as,  that  it  creates  truft,  the 
jnoft  efiedual  engine  of  human  power ;  that  it 
requires  no  artifice  or  concealment ;  dreads  no 
detection ;  that  it  infpires  courage  and  magna- 
nimity, and  is  the  natui:al  ally  of  every  virtue  ; 
fo  that  there  is  no  virtue  whatfocver,  to  which 
our  natural  obligation  appears  nvore  ilrong  or 
fnore  apparent. 

An 
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An  obfervation  or  two,  with  regard  to  the  ni^ 
tare  of  a  contra^,  will  be  fufficicnt  for  the  pr^r 
fcnt  purpofe. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  preftation  prouiifed  muit 
be  undcrftood  by  both  parties.  One  party  en- 
gages to  do  fuch  a  thing,  another  accepts  of  thi$ 
enigagement.  An  engagement  to  do,  one  does 
not  know  what,  can  neither  be  made  nor  ac- 
cepted.  It  is  no  lefs  obvious,  that  a  contra  A  is 
a  voluntary  tranfadion. 

But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  will, 
which  is  eifential  to  a  contrad,  is'only  a  will  to 
engage,  or  to  become  bound.  We  muft  beware; 
of  confounding  this  will,  with  a  will  to  perform 
what  we  have  engaged.  The  laft  c^n  iignify 
nothing  elfe  than  an  intention  and  fixed  purpofe 
to  do  what  we  have  engaged  to  do.  The  will 
to  become  bound,  and  to  confer  a  right  upon 
the  other  party,  is  indeed  the  very  eflence  of  a 
contrail ;  but  the  purpofe  of  fulfilling  our  en- 
gagement, is  no  part  of  the  contrad  at  all. 

A  purpofe  is  a  folitary  aft  of  mind,  which  lays 
no  obligation  on  the  perfon,  nor  confers  any 
right  on  another.  A  fraudulent  perfon  may 
contrad  with  a  fixed  purpofe  of  not  performing 
his  engagement.  But  this  purpofe  makes  no 
change  with  regard  to  his  obligation.  He  is  as 
much  bound  as  the  honed  man,  who  cqntradls 
with  a  fixed  purpofe  of  performing. 

As  the  contrad:  is  binding  without  any  regard 
to  the  purpofe,  fo  there  may  be  a  purpofe  with- 
out any  contrad.     A  purpofe  is  no  contrad,  even 
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when  it  is  declared  to  the  perfon  for  whofe  be- 
nefit it  is  intended.  I  may  fay  to  a  man,  I  in- 
tend to  do  fuch  a  thing  for  your  benefit,  but  I 
come  under  no  engagement.  Every  man  under- 
ftands  the  nieaning  of  this  fpeech,  and  fees  no 
contradidron  in  it :  Whereas,  if  a  purpofe  de- 
clared were  the  fame  thing  with  a  contradt,  fuch 
a  fpeech  would  be  a  contradidion,  and  would 
be  the  fame  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  I  promife  to  do 
fuch  a  thing,  but  I  do  not  promife. 

All  this  is  fo  plain  to  every  man  of  common 
fenfe,  that  it  would  have  been  unneceffary  to  be 
mentioned,  had  not  fo  acute  a  man  as  Mr  Hums^ 
grounded  fome  of  the  contradidlions  he  finds  in 
a  contraft,  upon,  confounding  a  will  to  engage 
in  a  contradl  with  a  will  or  purpofe  to  perform 
the  engagement. 

I  come  now  to  confider  the  fpeculations  of 
that  Author  with  regard  to  contradls. 

In  order  to  fupport  a  favourite  notion  of  his 
own,  That  juflice  is  not  a  natural  but  an  artifi- 
cial virtue,  and  that  it  derives  its  whole  merit 
from  its  utility,  he  has  laid  down  fome  princi- 
ples which,  I  think,  have  a  tendency  ta  fubvert 
all  faith  and  fair-dealing  among  mankind. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Treatife  of  Human 
Nature,  p.  40.  he  lays  it  down  as  an  undoubted 
maxim,  That  no  adion  can  be  virtuous  or  mo- 
rally good,  unlefs  there  be,  in  human  nature, 
fome  motive  to  produce  it,  diftindl  from  its  mo- 
rality.   Let  us  apply  this  undoubted  maxim  in 

an 
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an  inftance  or  two.  If  a  man  keeps  his  word, 
from  this  fole  motive,  that  he  Qught  to  do  fo, 
this  is  no  virtuous  or  morally  good  adlion.  If  a 
man  pays  his  debt,  from  this  motive,  that  juftice 
requires  this  of  him,  this  is  no  virtuous  or  mo- 
rally good  adkion.  If  a  judge  or  an  aVbiter  gives 
a  fentence  in  a  caufe,  from  no  other  motive  but 
regard  to  juftice,  this  is  no  virtuous  or  morally 
good  adlion.  Thefe  appear  to  me  to  be  fhock- 
ing  abfurdities,  which  no  metaphyfical  fubtilty 
can  ever  juftify. 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  every  hu- 
man adlion  takes  its  denomination  and  its  moral 
nature  from  the  motive  from  which  it  is  per- 
formed. That  is  a  benevolent  adion,  which  is 
done  from  benevolence.  That  is  an  aft  of  gra- 
titude, which  is  done  from  a  fentiment  of  grati- 
tude. That  is  an  aft  of  obedience  to  God, 
which  is  done  from  a  regard  to  his  command. 
And,  in  general,  jthat  is  an  aft  of  virtue  which 
is  done  from  a  regard  to  virtue. 

Virtuous  aftions  are  fo  far  from  needing  other 
motives,  betides  their  being  virtuous,  to  give 
them  merit,  that  their  merit  is  then.greateft  and 
moft  confpicuous,  when  every  motive  that  can 
be^put  in  the  oppofite  fcale  is  outweighed  by  the 
fole  confideration  of  their  being  our  duty. 

This  maxim,  therefore,  of  Mr  Hume,  That 
no  aftion  can  be  virtuous  or  morally  good,  un- 
lets there  be  fome  motive  to  produce  it  diftinft 
from  its  morality,  is  fo  far  from  being  undoubt- 
edly 
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edly  true,  that  it  is  undoubtedly  falfe.  It  was 
never,  fo  far  as  I  know,  maintained  by  any  mo- 
ralift,  but  by  the  Epicureans  ;  and  it  favours  of 
the  very  dregs  of  that  feft.  It  agrqes  well  with 
the  principles  of  thofe  who  maintained,  that  vir- 
tue is  an  empty  name,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to 
no  regard,  but  in  as  far  as  it  minifters  to  plea- 
fare  or  profit. 

I  believe  the  author  of  this  rtiaxim  afted  up- 
on better  moral  principles  than  he  wrote  ;  and 
that  what  Cicero  fays  of  Epicurus,' may  be  ap- 
plied to  him  :  Redarguitur  ipfe  afefe^  vlncuntur- 
que  fcripta  ejus  pr  obit  ate  ipjius  et  moribus,  et  ut 
alii  exijlimantur  dicere  vielivs  quam  facer e^Jic  tile 
mi  hi  videtur  facere  melius  quain  dicere. 

But  let  us  fee  how  he  applies  this  maxim  to 
contrails.  I  give  you  his  words  from  the  place 
formerly  cited.  *'  I  fuppofe,"  fays  he,  *'  a  perfon 
**  to  have  lent  me  a  fum  of  money,  on  condition 
that  it  be  reftored  in  a  few  days ;  and,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  term  agreed  on,  he  de- 
**  mands  the  fum.  I  alk,  what  reafon  or  motive 
have  I  to  reftbre  the  money  ?  It  will  perhaps 
be  faid,  that  my  regard  to  juftice  and  abhor- 
rence of  villany  and  knaveryj  are  fufficient 
reafon^  for  me,  if  I  have  the  ieaft  grain  of  ho- 
nelly,  or  fenfe  of  duty  and  obligation.  And 
this  anfwer,  no  doubt,  is  juft  and  fatisfaAory 
"  to  man  in  his  civilized. ftate,  and  when  train- 
**  ed  up  according  to  a  certain  difcipline  and 
**  education.     But,  in  his  rude  and  more  natural 
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^  condition,  if  jpvi  atie  pLeafed  to  call  foch  t, 
^*  cotaditian  natural,  this  anfwer  would  be  re- 
"  Jcded  as  perfcdly  uointelligible  and  fpphilii^ 

The  do6tf ine  we  are  taught  in.  this  palTage  b 
this^  That  though  a  jziany  in  a  civiliied  ftate, 
and  when  trained  up  according  to  a  certain  dif- 
cipline  and  education ,  may  have  a  regard  to 
juftice,  and  an  abhorrence  of  villany  and  knave- 
ry, and  iomt  feniie  .of  duty  and  obligation  ;  yet 
to  a  man  in  his  rude  aod  moce  natural  condition, 
the  confiderations  of  honefty,  juftice,  duty  and 
obligation,  will  be  perfbdlly  iininteliigible  and 
fopfaiftical.  And  this  is  brought  as  an  ar- 
gument  to  (hew,  that  juftice  i^  npt  a  natural  but 
an  artificial  virtue. 

I  ftiall  offer  fomc  difervatioos  on  this  argu- 
ment. 

I.  Although  it  may  be  true,  that  what  is  un- 
intelligible to  man  in  his  rude  ftate  may  be  in- 
telligible to  him  in  his  civilised  ftate,  I  cannot 

I 

conceive,  that  vi^hat  i«  fophiftical  in  the  rude 
ftate  ftiould  change  its  nature,  and  become  juft 
reafoning,  when  man  is  more  improved.  What 
is  a  fophifm,  will  always  be  fo ;  nor  can  any 
change  in  the  ftate  of  the  perfon  who  judges, 
make  that  to  be  juft  reafoning  which  before  was 
fophiftical.  •Mr  Hume*s  argument  requires, 
that  to  man  in  his  rude  ftate,  the  motives  to  juf. 
tice  and  honefty  ftjould.  not  only  appear  to  be 
fophiftical,  but  ftiould  really  be  fo.     If  the  noo- 

tives 
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tives  were  juft  in  themfelves,  then  juftice  would 
be  a  natural  virtue^  although  the  rude  man,  by 
an  error  of  his  judgment,  thought  otherwife. 
But  if  juftice  be  not  a  natural  virtue,  which  is 
the  point  Mr  Hume  intends  to  prove,  then  every 
argument,  by  which  man  in  his  natural  ftate 
may  be  urged  to  It,  mull  be  a  fophifm  in  reality, 
and  not  in  appearance  only ;  and  the  tffe&  of 
difcipline  and  education  in  the  civilized  ftate 
can  only  be  to  make  thofe  motives  to  juftice  ap- 
pear juft  and  fatisfadiory,  which,  in  their  Qwn 
nature,  are  fophiftical. 

2.  It  were  to  be  wiftied,  that  this  ingenious 
Author  had  ftiewn  us,  why  that  ftate  of  man,  in 
which  the  obligation  to  honefty,  and  an  abhor- 
rence of  villany,  appear  perfedlly  unintelligible 
and  fophiftical,  fliould  be  his  more  natural Jlate* 

It  is  the  nature  of  human  fociety  to  be  pro- 
greflive,  as  much  as  it  is  the  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  the  individual,  the  ftate  of  infancy 
leads  to  that  of  childhood,  childhood  to  youth, 
youth  to  manhood,  and  manhood  to  old  age.  If 
one  ftiould  fay,  that  the  ftate  of  infancy  is  a  more 
natural  ftate  than  that  of  manhood  or  of  old  age, 
I  am  apt  to  think,  that  this  would  be  words 
without  any  meaning.  In  like  manner,  in  hu- 
man fociety,  there  is  a  natural  progrefs  from 
rudenefs  to  civilization,  from  ignorance  to  know- 
ledge. What  period  of  this  progrefs  fliall  we 
call  man's  natural  ftate  ?  To  me  they  appear  all 
equally  natural.    Every  ftate  of  fociety  is  equal- 
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ly  natural,  wherein  men  have  accefs  to  exert 
their  natural  powers  about  their  proper  objeds, 
and  to  improve  thoPe  powers  by  the  means  which 
their  fituation  affords. 

Mr  HuMEy  indeed, ihews  foi^c  timidity  in  af- 
firming the  rude  flate  to  be  the  more  natural 
flate  of  man  ;  and^  therefore,  adds  this  qualify- 
ing parenthefis,  ^  you  are  pleafed  to  callfucb  a 
condition  natiirah 

But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  That  if  the  pre- 
mifes  of  his  argument  l>e  weakened  by  this 
claufe,  the  fame  weaknefs  muft  be  communica- 
ted to  the  conclufion ;  and  the  conclufion,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  good  rcafoning,  ought  to 
be.  That  juftice  is  an  artificial  virtue,  if  you  be 
pleafed  to  call  it  artificial. 

3.  It  were  likewife  to  be  wifhed,  that  Mr 
Hume  had  fhewn  from  fad,  that  there  ever  did 
exifl  fuch  a  ftate  of  man  as  that  which  be  calk 
his  more  natural  date.  It  is  a  flate  wherein  a 
man  borrows  a  fum  of  money,  on  the  condition 
that  he  is  to  reflore  it  in  a  few  days ;  yet  when 
the  time  of  payment  comes,  his  obligation  to 
repay  what  he  borrowed  is  perfedly  unintelli- 
gible and  fophifticah  It  would  have  been  pro- 
per to  have  given  at  leaft  a  lingle  inftance  of 
fome  tribe  of  the  human  race' that  was  found  to 
be  in  this  natural  flate.  If  no  fuch  inftance  can 
be  given,  it  is  probably  a  ftate  merely  imagin- 
ary ;  like  that  ftate,  which  fome  have  imagined, 

wherein 
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wherein  men  were  Ouran  Outangs^  or  whereia 
they  were  fiihes  with  tailsu 

Indeed,  fucb  a  ftate  feem^  impoffible*  That 
a  man  (hould  lend  without  any  conceptiod^  of 
his  having  a  righ|  to  be  repaid ;  or  that  a  man 
ihould  borrow  o^  tfafe  oondition  of  paying  in  a 
few  days,  and  yet  have  no  conception  of  bis  ob- 
ligation,  feems  to  me  to  involve  a  contradi&ion. 
I  grant,  that  a  humane  man  may  lend  without 
any  expectation  of  being  Tepai4 ;  but  that  be 
ihould  lend  without  any  conception  of  a  right  to 
be  repaid,  is  a  contradiction.  In  like  manner,  a 
fraudulent  man  may  borrow  wjlthout  a\i  inten^ 
tion  of  paying  back ;  but  that  he  .(hould  borrow, 
while  an  obligation  to  repay  is  perfectly  onin- 
telligible  to  him,  this  i^  a  contradi(^ion. 

The  fame  author;  in  bis.  Enquiry  into  the 
Principles  of  Morals,  fe^  3,  treating  of  tliie  iame 
fabje£t,  has  the  following  note : 

^'  'Tis  evident,  that  the  will  Or  confept  alone 
^  never  transfers  property,  nor  caufes  the  obli« 
gation  of  a  promife,  (for  the  f^me  reafoning 
extends  to  both)  but  the   will   mad   be'ex- 
prefled  by  words  or  figns,  in  order  to  impofe  a 
tie  upon  any  man.     The  expreffidn  being 
once  brought  in  as  fubfervient  to  the  will, 
^'  foon  becomes  the  principal  part  of  the  pro- 
'^  mife ;  nor  will  a  man  be  lefs  bound  by  his 
**  word,  though  he  fccrctly  give  a  different  di- 
"  redion  to  his  intention,  and   with-hold  the 
V  aifent  of  his  mind,    fiut  though  the  expreffion 

"  makes. 
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**  xnakes^  on  mod  oecafions,  the  whole  of  the 
**  promife  ;.  yet  it  does  not  always  fo ;  and  one 
**  who  fhouldi  make  ufc  of  any  expreffion,  of 
**  which  he  knows  not  the  meaning,  and  which 
"  he  ufes  without  any  fi^nfe  of  the  confequences, 
would  not  certainly  be  bound  by  it..  Nay, 
though  he  know  its  meaning  ;  yet  if  he  ufes 
it  in  jcft.only,  and  with  fuch  figns  as  fliew 
"  evidently  he  has  no  ferious  intention  of  bind- 
•*  ing  himfelf,  he  wonld  not  be  under  any  obli- 
**  gation  of  performance ;  but  it  is  neceflary 
"  that  the  words  be  a  perfed:  exprcffion^  of  the 
**  will,  without  any  contrary  .figns.  Nay,  even 
this  we  muil  not  carry  fo  fkr  as  to  imagine, 
that  one  whom,  from  our  quicknefs  of  under- 
*^  ftanding,  we  conjedure  to  have  an  intention 
**  of  deceiving  us,  is  npt  bound  by  his  expreffion 
•^  or  verbal  promife,  if  we  accept  of  it,  but  muft 
'*  limit  this  conclufion  to  thofe  cafes,  where  the 
'^  figns  are  of  a  different  nature  from  thofe  of 
**  deceit.  All  thefe  contradictions  are  eafily  ac- 
**  counted  for,  if  jufticc  arifes  entirely  from  its 
*•  ufefttlnefs  to  fociety,  but  will  never  be  ex- 
"  plained  on  any  other  hypothefis.'* 

Here  we  have  the  opinion  of  this  grave  mo- 
ralift  and  acute  metapbyfician,  that  the  princi- 
ples of  honefty  and  fidelity  are  at  bottom  a  bun- 
dle of  contradidions.  This  is  one  part  of  his 
moral  fyftem  which,  I  cannot  help  thinking,. 
borders  upon  licentioufnefs.  It  furely  tends  to 
give  a  very  unfavourable  notion  of  that  cardinal 

virtue. 
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virtue,  without  which  no  man  has  a  title  to  be- 
called  an  honefl  man.  What  regard  can  a  man 
pay  to  the  virtue  of  fidelity,  who  believes  that 
its  elTential  rules  contradid  each  other  ?  Can  a 
man  be  bound  by  contradidory  rules  of  con- 
duft  ?  No  more,  furely,  than  he  can  be  bound 
to  believe  contradidory  principles. 

He  tells  us,  "  That  all  thefe  contradidions 
'*  are  eafily  accounted  for,  if  juftice  arifes  en- 
"  tirely  from  its  ufefulnefs  to  fociety,  but  will 
"  never  be  explained  upon  any  other  hypothe- 
"  fis." 

I  know  not  indeed  what  is  meant  by  account- 
ing for  contradidtions,  or  explaining  them.  '  I 
apprehend,  that  po  hypothefis  can  make  that 
which  is  a  contradidion  to  be  no  contradidtion. 
However,  without  attempting  to  account  for 
thefe  contradiftions  upon  his  own  hypothefis,  he 
pronounces,  in  a  decifive  tone,  that  they  will 
never  be  explained  upon  any  other  hypothefis. 

What  if  it  fhall  appear,  that  the  contradidion» 
mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  do  all  take  their 
rife  from  two  capital  mifl:akes  the  author  has 
made  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  promifes  and 
contrads ;  and  if,  when  thefe  are  correfted,. 
there  (hall  not  appear  a  (hadow  of  contradidioix 
in  the  cafes  put  by  him  ? 

The  firll  miftake  is,  That  a  promife  is  fome 
kind  of  will,  confent  or  intention,  which  may  be 
expreffed,  or  may  not  be  expreffed.  This  is  to 
miftake  the  nature  of  a  promife :  For  no  will, 

no 
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fi6^  d^nfthe  of  hftStttidh  th^>  k  flot^Xpreil^d,  is  % 
ptdiiiift.  A  ^omffe^  bdtrtg  a  fOcM  tttitikaion 
BetwceSf  tiv^  piflrlies;^  #ithoat  bfchig  ^Xpreffcd 
catfr  hart  Ao  (ixiAenc*. 

Aitdthet  ^piml  miftake^  thiH  rtiras  through  the 
§tiS&g6  6ktA  is.  That  ihk  will,  confent  or  in- 
ferffioft,"  which  Ittak^s  a  pr^Mllife,  is"  ^  will  or  in^ 
i€f6tiofi  W  p^tfortft  what  we  promife.  Every 
man  knows  that  thete  may  be  a'  fraudulent  pro^ 
flnftf,  littaidc  whhotit  iftttotioft  of  perfbrmiijg. 
But  the  inteiaition  to  j^tfdtiti  the  promife,  or  not 
to  perform  rt|  Whether  the  intention  be  known 
to  the  other  party  or  not,  makes  no  part  of  the 
promife^  it  is  a  folitary  afd:  of  the  mind,  atxd  can 
flifiithd^  tdfiititut^  nor  diflblve  an  obligation. 
What  ifiakes  a  prtmife  i^,  that  ft  be  exprefled 
to  the  otbet*  patty  with  und^tft^ttding,  and  with 
sn  intefhtkHi  to  hii^otM:  bound,  and  that  it  be  ac^ 
cepted  by  hittf/ 

Cati'ying  thefe  fttoarfcs  along  with  us,  let  M 
tcvieW  thei  paflSige  cited. 

Fir/tj  He  obfetres,  that  the  #ill  or  confent 
titVotit  does  not  caufe  the  obligaftion  of  a  promife^ 
but  it  muft  be  exprefled « 

I  anfwer:  The  will  not  eUpfeffedf  is  not  a 
promife  ^  and  iar  it  a  contradiction  that  that 
Whicb  is  riot  a  promife  fhould  not  caufe  the  ob^^ 
ligation  of  a  promife  ?  He  goes  on :  The  expre& 
fion  being  once  brought  in  as  iubferrierit  to  thd 
wiU^  foon  becomes  a  principal  part  of  the  pro*- ' 
Mife.     Here  it  is'fiqipofedy  that*  tfee  eaiprefliop 
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was  not  originally  a  conftituent  part  of  the  pro* 
taik,  but  it  foon  becomei,  fuph*  It  is  brought  in 
to  aid  and  be  fubfervie)it  to  the  promife  which 
was  made  before  by  the  wj^lK  If  Mr  Hume  had 
'  confidered^  that  it  is  the  e^i^pjreffion  accompanied 
with  underftanding  and  will  to  become  bounds 
that  Gonftitutes  a  promife,  he  would  .never  have 
iaid,  that  the  expreffion  fopn  ^becomes  apart^ 
and.  is  brought  in  as.  fubfervient.. 

He  adds.  Nor  will  a  man  be  lefs  bound  by  hh 
word,  though  he  fecr©tly  gives  a  different  direc- 
tion to  his  intention,  and  with-holds  the  afleni 
of  his  mind.  . 

The  cafe  here  put  needs  Jbme  explication. 
Either  it  means,  that  the  man .  knowingly  and 
voluntarily  gives  his  word,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  giving  his'  word,  or  that  he  gives  ^t  with- 
out the  intention  of  keeping  it,  and  perfuming 
what  he  promifes.  The  laft  of  thefe  is  indeed 
a  poflible  cafe,  and  is,  I  apprehend,  what  Mr 
Hume  means.  But  the  intention  of  keeping  hk 
promife  is  no  part  of  the  promife,  nor  does  it  in 
the  leaft  affed  the  obligation  of  it,  as  we  have 
often  obferved. 

.  If  the  Author  meant  that  the  man  may  know- 
ingly and  voluntarily  give  his  word,  without  the 
intention  of  giving  his.  word,,  this  is  impoffible  : 
For  fuch  is  the  nature  of  all  fecial  ads  of  the 
mind,  that,  as  they  cannot  be  without  being  ex- 
preffedj.fo  they  cannot  be  expreffed  knowingly 
and  willingly^  but  they  muil  be.    If  a  man  puts 
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k  queilion  knowingly  and  willingly,  it  is  impof-* 

fible  that  he  fhould  at  the  fame  time  will  not  to, 

I  • 

put  it.  If  be  gives  a  command  knowingly  and 
willingly,  it  is  impoffible  that  he  fhould  at  the 
fame  time  will  not  to  give  it.  We  cannot  have 
coritrary  .wills  at  the  fame  time.  And,  in  like 
manner, :  if  a  mad  knowingly  and  willingly  be-^ 
comes  bound  by. a  promife,  it  is  impoffible  that, 
he  fhould  at  the  fame  time  will  not  to  be 
hound. 

To  fuppofe,  therefore,  that  when  a  man 
knowingly  and  willingly  gives  his  word,  he 
with-holds  that  will  and  intention  which  makes 
a  promife,  is  indeed  a  contradiftion ;  hut  the 
contradiiSion  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  promife^ 
but  in  the  cafe  fuppofed  by  Mr  HuMH. 

He  adds,  thoughthe  expreffion,  for  the  mofl 
part,  makes  the  whole  of  the  promife,  it  does  not 
always  f0*. 

I  arifwer.  That  the  expreflionj  if  it  is  not  ac- 
companied with  underflanding,  and  will  to  en-^ 
gage,  never  makes  a  promife.  The  Author 
here  aflumes  a  poftulate,  which  nobody  ever^ 
granted,  and  which  can  only  be  grounded  on 
the  impoffible  fuppofition  made  in  the  former 
fentence.  And  aS  there  can  be  no  promife  with- 
out knowledge,  and  will  to  engage,  is  it  marvel- 
lous that  words  which  are  not  underftood,  or* 
words  fpoken  in  jefl,  and  without  any  intention 
to  become  bound,  fhould  not  have  the  eflfedl  of  a 
promife  ? 

Oo  2        •  The 
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The  laft  cafe  put  by  Mr  HartfE,  is  t&at  ^£  ^ 
man  wBo  promifes  frauduPehtiy  Wkh-  an  inteii'^ 
ttbn  not  to  perform,  and  whofe  fraudulent  itten^ 
tion  is  difcovered  by  the  other  party^  who,  not- 
withftanding,  accepts  the  jprooiife.  He  is  bounds 
fatys  Mr  Hume,  by  his  verbal  promife;  Un- 
doubtedly he  is  bound,  becaufe  an  intetitk)!)  not 
to  perform  the  promife,  whether  known  to  the 
other  party  or  not,  makes  no^paift  of  the  promife^^ 
nor  affeds  its  obligation,  as  has  been  repeaftedly 
cbferved. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  it  evident^ 
that  to  on'e  who  attends  to  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
mife or  contraft,  there  is  not  the  leaff  appeai*-^ 
ance  of  cohtradidion  in  the  principles  of  mora- 
lity relating  to  contrads. 

It  would  indeed  appear  wbnderful^  that  fiich 
a?  man  as  Mr  Hume  Ihould  have  impofed  upon^ 
himfelf  in  fo  plain  a  matter,  if  we  did  not  fee 
frequent  inftances  of  ingenious  men,  whofe  zeal 
in  fupporting  a  favourite  hypothefis,  darkens 
their  underftanding,  and  hinders  them  frc«n  fee- 
ing what  is  before  their  eyes. 


CHAP.     yiL 

f 

Tbat  moral  Approbation  implies  a  real  Judgment!. 

THE  approbation  of  good  aftions,  and  dif- 
approbation  of  bad,  are  fo  familiar  to  eve- 
ry man  come  tg  years  «f  underftanding,  that  it 

leems 
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feems  ftrange  there  ihould  be  any  difpute  ^bout 
their  nature. 

Whether  we  refled  upon  our  own  condiidt, 
or  attend  to  the  condudl  of  others  with  whom 
we  live,  or  of  whom  we  hear  or  read,  we  can- 
not  hdp  approving  of  fome  things,  difapproving 
of  others,  and  regarding  many  with  perfect  in* 

difierence. 

Thcfe  operations  of  our  minds  we  are  confci- 
ous  of  every  day,  and  almoft  every  hour  we  live* 
Men  of  ripe  underftanding  are  capable  of  rer 
fleding  Ujion  them,  and  of  attending  to  wha( 
paflfes  in  their  own  thoughts  on  fuch  occaiions j 
yet,  for  half  a  pentuiry,  it  has  been  a  ferioiT^ 
difpute  among  Philofopbers,  what  this  approba«> 
tion  and  difapprobation  is.  Whether  there  be  a 
real  judgment  included  in  it,  which,  like  aH 
other  judgments,  muft  be  tri^e  or  falfe;  or. 
Whether  it  include  no  more  but  fome  agreeable 
or  uneafy  feeling,  in  the  perfon  who  approves  or 
difapproves. 

Mr  HuM£  obferves  very  juftly,  that  this  is  a 
contxovexfy  Jiarted  of  late.  Before  the  modern 
fyftcm  of  ideas  and  impreflions  was  introduced^ 
nothing  would  have  appeared  more  abfurd  than 
to  fay.  That  when  I  condemn  a  man  for  what 
he  has  done,  I  pafs  no  judgment  at  all  abouit 
the  man,  but  only  exprefs  fome  uneafy  feeling 
in  myfelf. 

Nor  did  the  new  fyftem  produce  this  difcove* 
ry  at  once,  but  gradually,  by  feveral  fteps,  adii. 

O  o  3  cording 
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cording  as  its  confequences  were  more  accurate^ 
ly  traced,  and  its  fpirit  more  thoroughly'  imbi- 
bed by  fucceffive  Philofophers. 

Des  Capites  and  Mr  Locke  went  no  farther 
than  to  maintain,  that  the  fecondary  qualities  of 
body,*  heat  and  cold,  found,  colour,  tafte  and 
fmell,  which  we  perceive  and  judge  to  be  in  the 
external  objcft,  are  mere  feelings  or  fenfatiohs 
in  our  minds,  there  being  nothing  in  bodies 
themfelyes  to  which  thefe  names  can  be  appli- 
ed; and  that  the  office  of  the  external  fenfes  is 
not  to  judge  of  external  things,  but  only  to  give 
us  ideas  or  fenfations,  from  which  we  are  by  rea- 
foning  to  deduce  the  cxiftence  of  a  material 
world  without  us,  as  well  as  we  can. 
•  Arthur  Collier  and  Biftiop  Berkeley  dif- 
covered,  from  the  fame  principles,  that  the  pri- 
mary, as  well  a$  the  fecondary,  qualities  of  bo- 
dies, fuch  as  cxtenfion,  figure,  folidity,  motion, 
*re  only  fenfations  in  our  minds ;  and  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  material  world  without  us 
at  all. 

The  fame  philofophy,  when  it  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  matters  of  tafte,  difcovered  that  beauty 
and  deformity  are  riot  a^y  thing  in  the  objedls, 
to  which  men,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
afcribed  them,  but  certain  feelings  in  the  min4 
pf  the  fpedlator. 

The  next  ftep  was  an  eafy  confeqnence  from 
(ill  the  preceding,  that  moral  approbation  and 
difapprobation  ar^  npt  judgnjents,  which  muft 

be 
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"be  true  or  falfe,  but  barely^  agreeable  and  unea* 
fy  feelings  or  fenfations.  .       r. 

Mr  Hume  made  the  lad  ftep  in  this  progrefs, 
and  crowned  the  fyftem  by  what  he  calls  his 
hypothejis^  to  wit,  Tliat  belief  is  more  properly 
an  aft  of  the  fcnfitive,  than  of  the  cogitative 
part  of  our  nature. 

Beyond  this  I  think  no  man  can  go  in  this 
track ;  fenfation  or  feeling  is  aU,  and  what  is 
left  to  theco^tative  part  of  our  nature,  I  am  not 
able  to  comprehend.  . 

I  have  bad  occafion  to  confider  each  of  thefe 
paradoxes,  excepting  that^which  relates  to  mo« 
lals,  in  EJfays  on  the  Intellediual  Powers  of 
Man^  and,  though  th6y  be  ftridly  connedled 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  fyftem  which  ha? 
produced  them,  I  have  attempted  to  fhew,  that 
they  are  inconfiftent  with  juft  notions  of  our  in- 
tellectual powers,  no  lefsthan  tbey  are  with  the 
common  fenfe  and  -^oilmion  language  of  man*^ 
kind.  And  this^  JE  think,  will  like  wife  appear 
with  regard  to  the  coafilnQon  relajting  to  morals^ 
to  wit.  That  moral  approbation  is  only  an  agree- 
able feeling,  and  not  a  real  judgment. 

"To  prevent  ambiguity  as  piuch  as  poflible,  let 
us  attend  to  the  meaning  of  feeling  and  oi judg- 
ment.  Thefe  operations  of  the  mind,  perhaps, 
cannot  be  logically  defined  ;  but  they  are  weU 
underftood,  and  eaiily  diftinguiftied,  by  their 
properties  and  adjuncts.  ^^ 

O  o  4  Feeling 


Feeling,  or  &fnfa}x)P,  f&ems  to  fcie  tjieioffeft 

degree  of  animation  we  can  oonceive.  We  ^vip 
the  name  of  animal  to  cfffitxj  Isetfig  tYmt  fibcis  ^in 
er  pleafisre  ;  and  this  fcems  do  be  die  boundjugr 
between  tlie  inanimate  and  animal  cxp^tioo. 

We  know  no  being  of  £o  low  a  mank  in  %}» 
creation  of  God,  as  to  poflefs  this  aiumai  powfir 
enly  without  any  ocfacr. 

We  commonly  di{):jiiigttifh  feeling  firom  A&onfc? 
j;Q(/,  becauie  it  hardly  dtleryes  the  name ;  9n4 
though  it  be,  in  a  more  general  feo£b,  a  ipecies 
of  thought,  is  leaft  xemored  irom  the  paffiFc  and 
in^rt  ftate  of  things  inanimate. 

A  feeling  muft  be  agreeable,  or  nQeafy,  or  in^* 
iifferent.  It  may  be  weaik  or  ftrong.  It  is  is^r 
pr^fled  in  language  either  by  a  fingle  loroard,  ior 
by  fuch  a  contexture  of  words  as  may  ba  chi; 
fubje6l  or  predicato  of  a  proportion,  but  fbcii 
as  cannot  by  themfelves  make  a  propoficion. 
For  it  implies  neither  affirmation  nor  negation  ; 
and  thereforis  cannot  have  the  equalities  of  true 
or  falfe,  which  diilinguifh  propofitions  from  aH 
pther  forms  of  fpeech,  aod  judgments  from  al} 
pther  adls  of  the  mind. 

That  I  bavejttcb  a  feeling,  is  indeed  an  affir- 
mative propofition,  and  exprefles  teftimony 
j^ounded  upon  an  intuitive  judgment.  But  the 
feeling  is  only  one  term  of  this  propofition ;  and 
it  can  only  make  a  propofition  when  joined 
T^ith  another  term,  by  a  verb  affirming  or  de- 

As 


,  As  fsdyiiiig  ,di^9giuf]^  the  ^piioill  Jti^xc 
ftum  ■<**  jpwiw^  i  ip  jvv?gMig  iwpfts  tQ  4ift«k 
gjijift  ^r^^f^  mitffse:  ^psa  -the  jnieKeJly  W- 

one  wfH^  in  ImsmBPs  #s  t^e  mo#;  ponjjpje*  op^ 
rations  erf  ^}^  mni  ^^  ^  i  yiet  »  jiiaft^ular 
jwlgpiif^  (effiPi  ^ajy  b^  esq^Kfj^^J  by  a  jQr<it^^«v 
M^  i^  th^  fcij^d.  of  ^fcntence  wJwcfe  Logiciwi^ 
x)»U  a  propo/tfffifii,  jxi  which  jbbere  muffi  rt^q^pxir 
iy  he  ^  Vjerh  J0  tiie  indk^^v  .WH>4,  ^sWter  (qfr 
preffed  or  underftood. 

Evjery  fjifk^^ndpt  muift  fl^cefla^ijy  bie.  t^  or 
f^We,  sind  the  fyn^e  jmy  J>c  Aud  of  thp  jwrppp^ 
1100  whld^  .ei^pr ejB63$  it.  It  if  ^  4l&te]^ii^^tm|i 
<^  thiB  n^d^ilftp^^ttng,  wjtjtfe  i^gard  to  wh?it  j^ 
true,  or  falfe,  or  4¥)'iow« 

J»  j^dgfi^Wfe  Tye  Q^n  4i^iogttilh  the  objjea 

4bp^f  >M^^iich  ws  J^^wigfi,  fwxpthe  ad  of  the  min^ 
in  jttdgiog  ^  tbPLt  pbi€&^  In  merp  frelj^  jhwp 
i^  i).o  fuch  ^iftindij^a.  The  ohje^  of  jpdgmoat 
mud  bfs  ei^pre^Ied  hy  9  propofition ;  aad  belief^ 
diib^lief  of  ^o^bt,  jsdway s  accpinpanies  the  lodg- 
ment we  foriHf  If  w€  judge  the  prppofition  tp 
he  true^  wp  ?nuft  hejieve  i^  ;  jf  Misjudge  it  to  bp 
falfe,  wiB  'm^ljt  di(bel>eve  it ;  jujd  if  we  hP  »o^ 
eertai©  whether  it  be  trjie  or  f^lfc,  we  muft 
doubt. 

The  taoPbafb,  the  beadacb,  are  wor^s  >which 
CKprefs  iJne^fy  feelings  ;  but  to  fay  that  they  jex.^ 

prefs  a  judgniief^  wo\dd  be  ridiculous. 

That 
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Thai  the  funis  greater  than  the  earthy  is  a  pro-r 
pofition,  and  therefore  the  bbjetft  of  judgment ; 
and  when  affinhcfd  or  denied,  believed  or  dilbe- 
lieved,  or  doubted,  it  exprefle$  judgment ;  but 
to  fay  that  it  exprefles  dnly  a  feeling  in  the  mind 
of  him  that  believes  it,  would  be  ridiculous. 
-'•-  Thefe  two  operations  of  mind,  ^hen' we  con- 
^der  them  feparately,  -  are  very  different,  and 
eaflly  diftinguilhed.  When  we  feel  without 
judging,  or  judge  without  feeling,  it  is  impof- 
fible,  without  very  grofs  inattention,  to  miftake 
the  one  for  the  other. 

^'^  But  in  many  operations  of  the  mind,  both  are 
ihfeparably  conjoined  under  one  name;  and 
when  we  are  hot  aware  that  the  operation  is 
complex,  we  may  take  one  ingredient  to  be  the 
.whole,  and  overlook  the  other. 
\  In  former  ages,  that  moral  po\^er,  by  which 
•human  anions  ought  to  be  regulated,  was  call- 
fed  r^4/^«,  and  confidered  both  by  Philofophers, 
^and  by  the  vulgar,  as  the  power  of  judging  what 
we  ought,  and  what  we  ought  not  to  do. 

This  is  very  fully  exprefled  by  Mr  Hume,  in 
his  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  Book  II.  Part  III. 
§  3.  "  Nothing  is  more  ufual  in  philofophy, 
^  and  even  in  common  life,  than  to  talk  of  the 
"  combat  of  paffion  and  reafon,  to  give  the  pre- 
"  ference  to  reafon,  and  afTert  that  men  are  on- 
"  ly  fo  far  virtuous  as  they  conform  themfelves 
**  to  its  diftates.  Every  rational  creature,  'tis 
**  faid,  is  obliged  to  regulate  his  actions  by  rea- 

"  fon ; 
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-_  •  1^      ^    .     » 

**  ion;  atid  if  Stiy" other  motive  or  principle 

'*  challenge  the  dii*e<aion  of  his  condud,  he 

'*  ought  to  6ppofe  it,  till  it  be  entirely  fubdiied, 

.  •  »  •       •     • 

or,  at  leaft,  brought  to  a  conformity  to  that 

fuperior  principle.  On  this  method  of  thiqjfci 
*^  ing,  the  grieatieft  part  of  moral  philofophy,  ah- 
'*  cient  and  modern,  feems  to  be  founded." 

That  thofe  Philofophers'  attended  chiefly  to 
the  judging  power  of  our  moral  faculty,  appear* 
from  tlie  names  they  gave  to  its  operations,  and 
froni  the  whole  of  their  language  concerning  it. 

The  modern  philofophy  hais  led  men  to  at- 
tend chiefly  to  their  fenfations  and  feelings,  and 
thereby  to  refolve  .into  mere  feeling,  complex 
a6ls  of  the  mind,  of  which  feeling  is  only  one  in- 
gredient. 

I  had  occafion,  in  the  preceding  Effays,  to  ob- 
ferve.  That  feveral  operations  of  the  mind,  to 
which  we  give  one  name,  and  confider  as  one 
aft,  are  compounded  of  more  fimple  a<Sts,  inse- 
parably united  in  bur  conftitution,  and  that  in 
thefe,  fenfation  or  feeling  often  makes  one  in- 
gredient. 

Thus  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  third  are 
compounded  of  an  uneafy  fenfation,  and  the  de- 
lire  of  food  or  -drink.  In  our  benevolent  aflfec- 
tions,  there  is  botli  an  agreeable  feeling,  and  a 
defire  of  happinefs  to  the  objeft  of  our  aflfeftion; 
and  malevolent  affedtions  have  ingredients  of  a 
contrary  nature. 

In 
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Jfk  ^kefe  ioftmeei^  {etjkuon  or  fjseiUf^g  is  ^fcu 
piaraWjr  coDJpmei  with  4e^re.  rUk  ^f)^^  in^ 
^WP^9  w^  fin4  ienfatipn  iofepa^^y  ^Qi)|Qipdd 
witb  judgxAAOt  w  belief^  s^  that  in  two  d^few 
jrcmt  ways.  Ifi  fpi»^  ipt^ncq^,  tjip  judgment  or 
belief  foeio^  tp  be  thf  4coali^w&];ige  of  t)i^  ii^fa- 
tion,  ai;xd  tP  1>e  regulated  by  iu  Jja^thcrin- 
ft^nces,  Ithe  feniation  i$  l;hf  ppRfegiuence  ^the 
Judgment.  ;  . 

When  we  perceive  an  e:^teicnal  ^1^(9:  -by  ow 
(enJCc$,  we  have^  feniation  peyt^pined  with  *a  J5t» 
belief  of  the  i^iftence  . wd  iifeiil^)le  j^iAaUt^s  of 
thp  e^tern^  ob^e<3:.  Nor  im  ;»U  th^rfybftil^  of 
ip^apbyfics  b€PP  ^W^  to  di^oin  j^b^tt  gijatwe  ba^ 
cpnjoiuied  in  pur  p^nftitJOtiDi?.  Jf)E^  A^R,Tf^ 
and  Locke  endeavoured,  by  reafonin^,  t^  dp^ 
d^ce  the  exiftex^^  of  pxt^vx)^  oh^tiQc^  frojoii  pur 
fenfationsy  but  jin  vain.  ^ubjCi^neiiit  {^hilofo* 
phers,  finding  no  reafon  fox  this  poanedion,  en- 
degyoured  t-p  ihrpw  pff  the  beJief  of  external 
pbjedls  as  heixig  unreafonable  j  but  this  attempt 
is  no  lefs  V;^in.    Nature  has  doomed  us  to  be"- 

lieve  the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  whether  we 
pan  give  a  good  reafon  for  doing  Xp  or  not. 

Jn  this  inftance,  the  belief  or  judgment  is  the 
confeqnence  of  theXenfatiop,  as.the  fenfetion  is 
the  confequeiice  of  the  inipceflion  made  on  the 
organ  of  fenfe- 

iBut  in  moft  of  the  operations  of  mind  in 
which  judgment  pr  belief  is  combined  with  feel- 
ing. 
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ifig,  the  feelitig  is  the  eeftfe^eYtte  6f  the' judg- 
ikieiw,  ^nd  itf  regafefed  by  it.  ^ 

Thu4  aW  stecotlnt  6f  efce  good  cdtldiJkft  of  a^ 
iriefld  ^t  i  diftarice'  gives'  me  ^  v6ry  agreeable 
feeling,  and  a*  conti^ry  act^iftilf  WouH  give  tfte 
a  very  uneafy  feeRng ;  but  thefc  fcditjgs  {fepetid 
entirefly  upon  my  belief  of  the  rteport. 

In  hope,  there  is  an  agteeable  feeling,  dfe- 
pending  upoil  the  belief  ot  eipeftatioii  ofgbdd 
to  come :  Fear  is  made  up  of  contrary  ingrtdi- 
cnts^;  in  both,  th^  feeling  is^  related  by  the 
degree  of  belief. 

In  the  refpe(^  webeaif  to^  the  Worthy,  dtitf  iri 
dur  contempt  of  the  wotttilefs,  there  is  libth 
judgment  and  feeling,  and  the  laft  depend^  eri- 
tirely  upon  the  ftrft. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  bf  gWtrttirfefor'^Obtf 
offices,  and  refetttmertt  of  injuries. 

tet  me  now  cfonfider  ho^I  art'  dfiedled  xdif^fi 
f  fee  a  man-  eiteiting-  hirttfdf  itobfy  in  a  good^ 
caufe.  I  am^  confcidus  that  the  efkSt  of  his  coii- 
du<9t  on  my  mind  is  complex,  though  ir  may 
be  called  by  oneiiame.  T  look  up  to  his  virtue, 
I  approve,  I  admite  if.  In  doing  fo,  I  lia^e 
pleafure  indeed,  or  an  agreeable  feeling ;  this  is 
granted.  But  I  find  myfelf  inttrefted  iri  his 
fiiccefs  and  in  his  faihe.  This  is  affeftion  ;  it  is- 
love  and  efteem,  which  is  more  than  mere  feel- 
ing. The  man  is  the  objeft  of  this  efteem  j  but 
in  mere  feeling  there  is  no  objeft. 

i 


I  am  likewise ,  <:pn£:ious^  th^t  this  agreeable 
feeling  in  me,  and  this  dleem,  of  him,; depend, 
entirely  upon  the  judgment  I  form  of  his  con- 
dud.  I  judge  that  this  condu^l  merits  efteem  ;f 
and,,  while  I  thus  judge,  I  cannot  but  efteem 
him,  and  contemplate  his  condu<3r  with  pleafure* 
Ferfuade  me  that  he  was  bribed,  or  that  he  a<5U 
ed  from  fome  mercenary  or  bad  motive,  imme- 
diately my  efteem  and  my  agreeable  feeling  va« 
nifh. 

In  the  approbation  of  a  good  adion,  there^ 
fore,  there  is  feeling  indeed,  but  there  is  alfo. 
efteem  of  the  agent ;  and  both  the  feeling  and 
the  efteem  depend  upon  the  judgment  we  form 
of  his  condud. 

When  I  exercife  my  moral  fiaculty  about  ray 
own  actions  or  thofe  of  other  men,  I  am  confci- 
ous  that  I  judge  as  well  as  feel.  I  accufe  and 
excufe,  I  acquit  and  condemn,  I  alTent  and  dif- 
fent,  I  believe  and  difl)elieve,  and  doubt.  Thefe 
are  a6ts  of  judgment,  and  not  feelings. 

Every  determination  of  the  underftanding, 
with  regard  to  what  is  true  or  falfe,  is  judg- 
ment. That  I  ought  not  to  fteal,  or  to  kill,  or 
to  bear  falfe  witnefs,  are  propofitions,  of  the. 
truth  of  which  I  am  as  well  convinced  as  of  any 
propofition  in  Euclid.  I  am  confcious  that  I 
judge  them  to  be  true  propofitions ;  and  my 
confcioufnefs  makes  all  other  arguments  unne- 
ceflary,  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  my  own 
mind. 

That 
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That  Other  men  judge,  a$  well  as  feel^  in  fucb 
cafes,  i  am  convinced,  becaufe  they  underiland 
x^e  when  I  exprefs  my  moral  judgment,  and  ex- 
prefs  theirs  by  the  fame  terms  and  phrafes. 

Suppofe  that,  in  a  cafe  well  known  to  botfayr 
my  friend  fays,  Sucb  a  man  did  well  and  wor- 
tbily ;  bis  condu6i  is  highly  approvable.  This 
fpeech,  according  to  all  rules  of  interpretation, 
exprefles  my  friend's  judgment  of  the  man's- 
condud.  This  judgment  may  be  true  or  falfe^ 
and  I  may  agree  iji  opinion  with  him,  or  1  may 
difTent  from  him  without,  offence,  as  we  may  dif- 
fer in  other  matters  of  judgment. 

Suppofe,  again,  that,  in  relation  to  the  fame 
cafe,  my  friend  fays,  The  marCs  conduct  'gave  me 
a  very  agreeable  feeling. 

This  fpeech,  if  approbation  be  nothing  but  an 
agreeable  feeling,  muft  have  the  very  fame 
meaning-  with  the  firft,  and  exprefs  neither 
more  nor  lefs.  But  this  cannot  be,  for  two  rea- 
ions. 

Firjl^  Becaufe  there  is  no  rale  in  grammar  .or 
rhetoric,  nor  wy  ufage  in  language,  by  which 
thefe  two  fpeeches  can  be  gonftrued,  fo  as  to 
have  the  fame,  meaning.  The  Jirjl  exprefles 
plainly  an  opinion., or  judgment  of.  the  condudt 
of  the  nian,  but  fays  nothing  of  the  fpeaker. 
The  fecond  only  tcftifies  a  h&,  concerning  tlie 
fpeaker,  to  wit,  that  he  had  fuci^  a  feeling. 

Another  reafqn  why  thefe  two  fpeeches  can- 
not rtieaij  the.  fam^  Jbing  is,  that;  the.firfl;  may 
be  contradidtqd  without  any  ground  of  offence, 

fuch 


fdth  conttadlftiMr  Mifg  only  ^  fiife^eitee  of 
&^VTA(Mf  which>  t6  ^  ^edToHdMb  mai^  give^  i^ 
oSen^i  Bat  thcr  fecdtid  fp«eeh  <iflitno€  be  eoMn 
tradidte*  \<^itllotit  aii  affMit  j  ft*,  *  cJte*y  ittaa 
mSuft  know  his  o#n  fediag^,  to  dtiiy  tfcat  a  nSan 
had  a  feeling  whioh  h6  dfl^rms  be^  had,  k  fo 
charge  him  with  falfehood. 

If  mbWl  appfobatiort  be  a'  rtaJ  jndgmtttt^' 
Which  produces  an  agreeable  feeling  irt  the  mind 
of  him  ^ho  judged,  both  fpeeches  ate  perfe<aiy 
intelligible,  M  iSlte  moft  ohtious  ahd  literal  fenfe^ 
Their  meaning  is  di^reAt,  but  thi^y  are  relatt^, 
fo  that  the  one  may  be  iftferftd  firoid  tffce  Other, 
as  we  infei*  the  eflfedl!  from  the  caufe,  or  the 
tAnti  ftdTA  the  effefti   I  know,  that  what  a  man 
judges  to  be  a  very  wort-hy  adliofr,  he  contem*- 
plates  with  pleafore^ ;  and  whftt  he  contemplates 
with  pleafure  muft,  iflhisjudgment^  have  worth* 
But  the  judgment  and  the  feeling  ai'e  difkteM 
afts  of  his  mind,  though'  (ionheited  as-  caufe  and 
eflfedt.     He  can  exprefs  either  the  one  or  tbei 
othe*  with  petfed  propriety V^^t/  the  fpeech 
Which  d^prcfies  his  feeling  is  altogether  impr^ 
per  and  inept  to  eicpfefs  his  judgment,  for  this 
evidetit   reafon,    that   judgment    and    feelings 
though  in  fome  cafes  6onne(^d^  are  things  in 
their  nature  different. 

If  we  fuppofe,  oii  the  other  hand,  that  moi*ai 
approbation  is  nothing  more  thai!  an  agi?eeabler 
feeling,  oc<:a(iotied  by  the  contemplation  of  an 
action,  the  feoikid  ipee^h  aboV4  m€ntii^D#d  Ka€» 
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a:  diiliQ5^;'fneanmgy.  amd  ^s^preflb;  all  that  is 
ti^eant  bj  moral  appro]?ptfO(i.  But  the  firft 
fpeech  either  means  the  very  fame  thing,  (wjiich, 
caQaot  bCi  for  thejceafon&  already  mentioned)  or 
it  has  no  meaaing. 

•  Now;,  we  itiay  appeal  to  the  Reader,  whether, 
in  converiatioii  upon  human  characters,  fuch 
fpeeches  as  the  fir  ft  are  not  as  frequent,  as  fami- 
liar, and  as  well  underftood,  as  any  thing,  in  lan^ 
guagej  and  whether  they  have  not  been  com- 
mon in  all  ages  that  we  can  trace^  and  in  all 
languages?    .  ,. 

This  dodriric,  therefore,.  That  moral  appro- 
bation is  merely  a  feeling  without  judgment, 
necelTariiy  carries  along  with  it  this  confequencef 
that  a  form  of  fpeech,  upon  one  of  the  moft 
common  topics  pf  difcourfe^  which  either  has 
no  mean^ig,  or  a  meaning  irreconcilable  to  all 
rules  of  grammar  or  rhetoric,  is  found  to  be 
commonandfamiliar  in  ail  languages,  and  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  while  every  man  knows  how 
to  exprefs  the  meaning,  if  it  have  any,  in  plain 
and  proper  language.  . 

Such  a  confequenco  I  think  fuificient  to  fink 
any  philofophical  opinioq  on  whiph  it  hangs. 

A  particular  language  may  have  fome  gddi- 
ty,  or  even  abfurdity,  introduced  by  fome  man 

• 

of  eminence,  from  caprice  or  wrong  judgment, 
and  follov^d,  by  iiefvile  imitators,  for  a  time, 
till  it  be  deteAoJ^  and,  of  confequence,  dif- 
countenanced  and  drgpt;  but  that  .the  fame  ab- 
Vol.  m.  P  p  furdity 
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furdity  ihould  pervade  all  languages,  through  all 
ages,  and  that,  after  being  detected  and  expo- 
fed,  it  ihould  ftill  keep  its  countenance  and  its 
place  in  language  as  itiuch  as  before,  this  can  ne- 
ver be  while  men  have  uhderftanding* 

It  may  b^  obferved  by  the  way,  that  the  fame 
argument  -may  be  applied,  with  equal  force^ 
againft  thofe  other  paradoxical  opinions  of  mo- 
dern philofophy,  which  we  before  mentioned  as 
connedted  with  this,  fuch  as,  that  beauty  and 

•deformity  are  not  at  all  in  the  objefts  to  which 
language  univerfally  afcribes  them,  but  are  mere- 
ly feelings  in  the  mind  *of  the  ipe£tator ;  that  the 
fecondary  qualities  ace  not  in  external  objeds, 
but  are.  merely  feelings  or  fenfations  in  him  that 
perceives  them ;  and,  in  general,  that  our  exter- 
nal and  internal  fenfes  are  faculties  by  which  we 
have  fenfations  or  feelings  only,  but  by  which 
we  do  not  judge.  j^ 

■  That  every  form  of  fbeech^  Which  language 
affords  to  exprefs  oiii^jtidgments,  fliould,  in  all 
ages,  and  in  all  languages,  be  ufed  to  exprefe 

-Avhat  is  no  judgment ;  and  that  feelings,  which 
a^eeafily  expreffed  in  pr6per  language,  (hould 
as  univerfally  be  expreffed  by  language  altoge- 
ther  improper  and  abfurd,  I  cannot  believe ;  and 
therefore  naiift  conclude,  that  if  language  be  the 
expreflion  of  thought,  xa^vi  judge  o{ik\^  primary 
and  fecondary  qualities  of  body  by  tKieir  exter- 
nal fenfes,  of  beauty  and  cftformity  by  th^ir 

•  •    -  tafte, 


f " 
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tafte,  and  of  virtue  and  vice  by  th^ir  moral  fa- 
culty.   . 

A  truth  fo  evident  as  this  is,  can  hardly  be 
obfcured  and  brought. into  doubt,-  but  by  the 
abufe  of  words/  And  much  abufe  of  words 
there  has  been  upon  this  fubjecSt.  To  avoid  this, 
as  much  as  pQffible;,  I  have  ufcd^tb^  wordj^^* 
mentf  on  one  fide,  and  fertfation  ox  feelings  upon 
the  other ;  becaufe  thefe  words  have  been  Ifeafl: 
liable  to  abufe  or  ambiguity.  But  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  make  fome  obfervatioas  upon  other  words 
that  have  been  ufed  in  thi^  con|:rpV'ei:fy.:  :•  .:. 

Mr  HuMB>  in  his  Treatife  of  Human' N^iture, 
has  employed  two  fedions  upon  it,  the  titles  of 
^wfaich  are,  Maral.  Dijlin&ions  not .  derived  fraifii 
%eafony  zxA,  Moral  DifiinSiions  derived  from  a 
Moral  Senfe* 

When  he  is  not,  by  cuftpm,  led  unawares  ta 
fpeak.  of  reafon.like  other  men,  he  limits  that 
word  to  fignify  only  the  power  of  judging  in 
matters  merely  fpcculati^e.  Hence  he  con- 
cludes, ^*  That  reaibn  of  itfelf  is  inaftive  and 
**  per fedly  inert.''  That  *ra6lions  may  be  laa- 
."  dable  or  blameable,  but  cannot  be  reafonable 

or  unreafonable.^'     That  **  it  isj  not  jpontrary 

to  reafon^'to  f)refer  the  deftriiclion  of  the 
"  whole  world  to  the  fcratchihg  of  my  finger.'* 
That  •*  it  is-  not*contrary  to  reafoiij  for  me  to 
"  choofe  my.  total  ruin  to  prevent  the  leafl  lin- 
"  eafinefs  of  an  Indian^  or  ojf  a  perfon  wholly 
♦*  unknown  to  me."     That  "  reafon  is,"an^ 

P  p  2  "  ought 
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^*  'ought  only  to  be,  the  flave  of  the  paffions,  and 
"  can  never  pretend  to  any  other  office,  th^ti  to 
•*  fcrve  and  obey  them/*     *     . .  ^- 

If  we  take  the  woird  reafin  to  mezn  what 
cdmrtion  ufe,  both  of  Philofophers,  and  of  the 
▼ulgar>  hath  made  it  to  m^an,  thefe  maxims  are 
not  only  falfe,  but  licentious.  It  is  6nly  his 
abufe  of  the  words  reafon  atid  p({ffion^  that  can 
juftify  them  from  this  cenfure. 

The  meaning  of  a  common  word  is  not  to  be 
afcertaincd  by  philofojAical  theory,  but  by 
common  ufage  ;  and  if  a  man  will  take  the  li* 
berty  of  limiting  or  extending  the  meaning  of 
common  wofds  at  his  plcafure,  be  may^,  like 
Mandeville,  inlinuate  the  ]!n6(t  licentious  pa«- 
,  tadoxes  with  the  appearance  of  plaufibility.  I 
have  before  made  fome  obfervations  upon  tlie  , 
meaning  of  this  word,  Eflay  II,  chap.  2.  and 
Eflay  III.  part  3.  chap.  i.  to  which  the  Reader 
is  referred. 

When  Mr  Hui^E  derives  moral  diftindlions 
from  a  moral  fenfe,  I  agree  with  him  in  words, 
but  we  differ  about  the  meaning  of  the  Word 
fenfe.  Every  power  to  which  the  name  of  a 
fenfe  bos  been  given,  is  a  power  of  judging  of 
the  objefts  of  that  fenfe,  and  has  bpen  account- 
ed fueh  in  all  ages';  the  moral  fenfe  therefore  is' 
the  power  of  judging  in  iirK>rals.  But  Mr  Hum^e 
will  have  the  moral  fenfe  to  be  only  a  power  of 
feeling,  without  judging  :  This  I  take  to  be  an- 
abufe  of  a  word> 

Authors 
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Authors  who  place  xnor^l  approb^tipu  m  feel- 
ing QBly^  very  often  ufe  th$  y^ or d  /entitflentt  ta 
exprefs  ieeling  yy^ithaqt  judgment.  This  I  t^ke 
likflwifjs.  to  >  be  an  abufe  of  a  wocd.  Outi  mor^l 
determinations: may^.  xvith. propriety;  be.:c^led 
moral Jentimejrts^  For  the.  word j^?«ifim«i/;:-in-thc 
Engliftiv language,  never,  as  J  conceive,  fignifies 
mere  feeling,  but  judgment  acc6mj)anied  with 
feeling.  It  was  worit  to  figp^ify. opinion  oj?- judg- 
ment of  any  kind,  but,  of  late,  is^'appropri^ted 
tafigaify: an:  Opinion  or  jidgmfetit;  that  ftrikes, 
and- produces  fdme  agreeable;  or  tmcafy  emotiont 
So  we  fpeak  txf  fentiments  bfre^eift,  of  e!fteem^ 
of  gdati  tilde..:  Bat  I.  never  heard  the  pain  of  the 
goiit;  or  any  other  mere  feeling, .  called  a  fenti* 


^  t  1     .  t 


Even  the:wordyW^i8^ir^.has  been  u fed  by  Mr 
Hume  to  exprefs  what  he  maintains  to  be  only 
a  feeling.  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  part  3. 
page  3;.  .**  The  term  perception  is  nolels  appli- 
♦^  cable  to  X^oit  judgments  hy  which  we  diftin- 
^*  guifh  moral  good  and  evil,  than  to  every  other 
<*  operation  of  the  mind.'*  Perhaps  he  ufed 
this  word  inadvertently ;  for  I  think  there  can- 
not be  a  greater  abufe  of.  words,  than  to  put 
judgment  £m:  what  he  held  to  be  mere  feel- 
ing. 

Ail  the  words  ihoft  commonly  ufed,  both  by 
Fhilofophers 'and  by  the  vulgar,  to  exprefs  the 
operations  of  our  moral  faculty,  fuch  as  decijion^ 
determination^  fentence^  approbation,  difq^roba^ 

P  p  3  tign. 
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tiorty  applauff,  cen/hre^  p^^lf^f  W^JW,  neceffarily 
im^ly  judgment  in  their  mcaningi  When,  there- 
fore, they  are  ufed  by  Mr  Hume,  and  others  who 
bold  his  opinion,  to  fignify'feeliiigs  only^  this  is 
aniabufe  of  words.  If  thefe  Phiiofophers.  wifli 
ta  fpeak-'plainly  and  properly,  they  muft,  in  dif- 
couiQng  of  morals,  difcard  thefe  words  altoge* 
ther^  becaufe  their  eftabHfhe4  fignification  in  the 
language,  is  contrary  to  what  they  would  ex-? 
prcfs  .by  them.       ..i' :  . 

They  jnuft  iikewifc  difcard. .  from:  morals  the 
words  ou^bt  and  ou^bi  noty  which  very  propedy 
exprefs' judgment, .but  cannot  be  applied  to 
mete  feelings.'  Upon  thefe  words  Mc  Hume 
bds  itiade  a  particular  obfervation  ia  the  conclu*- 
lion  of  bis  firft  fedion  above  mentioned.  I  ihaU 
give  it.  in  his.owniwocdS)  and.  make  fome  re^ 
ipanrks  upon  iL:      • 

V  *vl  cannot ferbear  adding  to  tl\pfe  reafonings, 
^*- an  obfervation  which  may,  perhaps,, be  found 
♦'  of  fome  importance.  In  every  fyftem  of  mo- 
**  rality  which  I  have  hitherto  met  with,  1  have 
^*  always  remarked,  that  the  Author  ptoceeds 
*'  for  fome  time  in  the  ordinary  way  of  reafon- 
^^:.ing;  and  eilabliftic^  the  being  of  a  Goto,  or 

I  make3  obfervations  concerning  hiiman  affairs ; 
"  when,  of  a  fudden,  I  am  furprifed^  to  find,  that, 
^.*  inftcad  of  th6  ufual  copulations  of  prbpofi- 
♦*  tions,  />,  and  is  not^  I  meet  with  no  propofii- 
^*  tion  that  is  not.  conneded  witk  an  ougbt^  or 
^*  an  vu^kt  notf '  This  ph^nge  is  imperceptible, 

'  '^  but 
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^^  but  is,  however,  of  tke  laH  confe<JtteTi(!e;  ^For 
"  as  this  dugbt  or  ovgbi  «or  expreffes  fome  n^W 
*'  relation 'OF  ai&rmation,  'tis  neceffary  that  it 
*^  ihould  be  obferved  and  explained ;  and,  at 
**  the  fame  time,  that  a  reafbn  Ihould  be  given 
**  for  what  feems  altogether  inconceivable ;  how 
^'  this  new  relation  can  be  a  dedudlioh  froiTi 
"  others  which  are  entirely  different  from  if. 
**  But  as  Authors  do  not  commonly  ufe  thik 
precaution,  I  fliall  prefume  to  recommend  it 
to  the  Readers ;  and  ami  perfuaded,  that  this 
fmall  attention  would  fubvert  all  the  vulgar 
^*  fy  Hems  of  morality,"  and  let  us  fee,  that  th© 
^  diftindion  of  vice  andivirtue,  is:  not  founded 
merely  on  the  relations  of  objeds,  nor  is  per* 
ceived  by  reafon."  .  •' 

We  may  here  obfervp,  that  it  is  acknowledg- 
ed, that  the  words  ought.  ?iT\A  ought  not  exprefs 
fome  relation  or  affirmation;  but  a  relation  or 
affirmation  which  Mr  Hume  thought  inexpli* 
cable,  or,  at  lead,  inconfiftent  with  his  fyftem 
of  morals.  He  muft,  therefore,  have  thought^ 
that  they  ought  not  to.bb  ufed  in  treating  of  that 
fubjed.  ' 

He  likewife  makes  two  demands,,  and,  taking 
it  for  granted  *that  they  cannot .  be  fatisfied,  is 
perfuaded,  that  an  attention  to  this  is  fufficient 
to  fubvert  all  the  vulgar  fyftems  of  morals. 

Tht  Jir^  demand  is,,  that  ought  and  ought  not 
be  explained    .  . 

P  p  4  To 
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To  a  man  that  qnderfttands  £ngliih,  the^Q  are 
ib^ely  no  words  that  r^qtwre  .explanatioa  lefs. 
Arc  not  all  fl^ca  taught,  :ff  am  their  early  y&sLvs, 
th^t  they  ought  not  to.  lie,  nor  fteal,  ttoc  £wear 
falfcly  ?  But  Mx  Humx  thinks,  that  men  jaever 
underilood  what  thefe  precepts  meaD#  or  rather 
that  they  are  uniqtelUgiblc*.  if  thi^  be  fo,  I 
think  indeed  it  will  follow/  that  all.  the  vulgar 
fjrftems  of  morals  are  fubvfcrtcd^  ..  ;:   . 

Dr  Johnson,  in  hi^-DidUonary^  expl^ias  the 
w6rd  Qujs^bt  to  fignify,  being  obliged  by  jduty ; 
and! know  no  bcttet  bkplication  that' can  be 
»ven:6f  it.  The  reader  will  fee  what  I  thought 
t}f^czS[zry  Xo  fay  concerning:  the  mopal  relation 
fxprefled  by  this  wocd^'in  Eflay  ill.  -part  3, 
chap.  5. 

The  ftfcond  demand'  i^^  <  Th^t  a  reafbn  fbould 
be  given  why  this  relatiop  Ihould  be  a  deduc* 
tion  from  others  which,  are  entirely  different 
from  it.      ^  • '      ' 

This  is  to  demand  a  itcafon  for  what  does  not 
fixift.  The  firft  principles  of  morals  are  not  de* 
dudions.  They  are  .felf-jevident ;  and  their 
truth,  like  that  of  other  axioms,  is  perceived 
without  reafoning  or  dedudion.  And  moral 
truths;  that  are  not  felf-evident,  are  deduced, 
not  frdm  relations  quite  different  from  them,  but 
from  the  firft  principles  of  morals. 

In  a  matter  fo  interefting  to  mankind,  and  fo 
frequently  the  fubjed  of  converfa«(^  ainong  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  as  morals  is,  it  may 

furely 
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furdy  be  ieiipoflkcd,  that  mett  will  expyefs  both 
their  judgmente  ^rid  their  feelings  with  proprit- 
ty,  and  confiftently  with  the  rules  of  language. 
An  opinion,  therefore,  which  makes  the  lan- 
guage of  all  ages  and  nations,  upon  this  fiibjei^, 
to  bfe  improper,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  language, 
and  -fit  to  be  difcarded,  needs  qo  other  refiita- 

tion*       ;■•■•'     ;  ' ::  .  ^   ..:! ■  .•: 

As  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  underftood  f*ea^ 
fan  to  mean  the  power  ,by  which  not  only  bur 
fpeculative opinions,  but  ouraftions ought torbij 
regulated,  wc  may  fay,  i^ith  perfed  propriety, 
that  all  vice  is  contrary  to  reafon  ;  that,  by  rea« 
fon,  wear^  ta  judge  of:  what  we  ought  to  4o>  as 
well  as  of  what  we  ought  to  believe,  ./.!.. 

But  though  all  vice  be. contrary  to  reafon>  I 
conceive  that  it  wouldnot  .be  :a  proper  definition 
of  vice  to  iay,  that  it.i?  a  condud  contrary  to 
reafon,  becaufe,  this  definition  would  apply 
equally  to  folly,  which  all  men  diftinguifli  from 
vice.  ■  ."  :i....' 

..  There  axe  other  phrafes  which  have  been  ufed 
pn  the  fameiide  of  the  q^eftion,  which!  fee  no 
reafon  for  adopting,  fuch  2i%  adling  contrary  to 
the  relations  of  things^  QOiitnty  to  the  reafon  of 
things  J  to  tbefitnefs  of  things j  to  the  truth  of  things^ 
to  abfolute  fitntfs^  Thefe  phrafes  have  not  tlie 
authority  of  common  ufci  which,  in  matters  of 
language,  is  great.  They  feem  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  fome  authors,  with  a  view  to  explain 
the  nature  of  vice  ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  an^ 
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fwer  that. end.  If  intended  as  definitions  of  vice, 
they  are  improper ;  becaufe^'  in  the  mod  favour- 
able fenfe  they  can  l)ear,  they  extend  to  every 
kind  of  foolifli  and  abfard  cbndud,  as  well  as  to 
that  wiiich  is  vicious. 

/i^fkalt  conclude  this  chapter  ^ith  fome  obfer* 
vations  upon  the  five  arguments  which  Mr  Hums 
has  offered  upon  this  point  in  his  Enquiry.  .  . 
.  vThe  ji^y?  is,  That  it  is  impoffible  that  the.hy- 
pothefis  he  oppofes  can,  ill  any .  particular  in- 
fiance^. be  fo  much  as  rendered  intelligible,  what- 
ever ipec^us  figure  it  may  make  in  general  dif- 
courfcj  /•*  Examine,"  fays,  he,  "the  crime  of 
^y  ingratitude^  anatomize  aU  its ;  circumftances, 
"  and  examine,  by  your  reafon  alone,  in  what 
^*  confifts  the  demerit  4)r  blame,  you  will  never 
*•  come  to  any  iffue  or  conclufion.*' 

I.thinkit  unneceffary.to  follow  him  through 
all  the  iftccounts^  of .  ingratitude  which  be  con^ 
ceivesimay  be  given  by  thofe  whom  Jie  oppofes, 
becaufe  I  agree  with  him  in  that  which  be  him«- 
felf  adopts,  to  wit,  ^^*  That  this  crime  arifes  from 
a  compilication  of  ci^'cumftances,  which,  being 
prcfented  to  the  fpedator,  excites  the  fenti-» 
mqnt  of  blame  by  the  particular  ftrufture  and 
"  fabriQofhismind.'V 

This  he  thought  a  true  and  intelligible  ac- 
count of  the  criminality  of  ingratitude.  So  do  !• 
And  therefore  I  think  the  hypothefis  he  oppofes 
is  intelligible,  when  applied  to  a  particular  in^ 
fiance..  ^  ...... 

Mr 
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furejy  be  leipisSed,  that  men  will  expy^fs  both 
xbeir  judgovents  and  their  feelings  with  proprife- 
ty,  and  confiftently  with  the  rules  of  language. 
An  opinion,  therefore,  which  makes  the  lan- 
guage of  all  ages  and  nations,  upon  this  fubjed, 
to  hk  improper,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  language, 
and  .fit  to  be  difcarded,  needs  qo  other  refuta* 
tion.      .  *  ■'       ' :: .  ,    .:i    : . 

As  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  underftood  fea^ 
fon  to  mean  the  power  by  which  not  only  bur 
fpecnlative opinions,  but  our  adions ought  tobts 
regulated,  we  may  fay,  with  perfed  propriety, 
that  all  vice  is  contrary  to  rcafon  ;  that,  by  rea- 
son, we  are  to  judge  of: what  we  ought  to  do,  as 
well  as  of  what  we  ought  to  believe.       .  '    . 

But  though  all  vice  be .  contrary  to  reafon,  I 
conceive  that  it  would  not  be  a  proper  definition 
of  vice  to  lay,  that  it-i^  ;a  condud  contrary  to 
reafon,  becaufe.  this  definition  would  apply 
equally  to  folly,  which  all  men  dillinguiih  from 

..  There  are  other  phraiies  which  have  been  liied 
on  the  fame  fide  of  the  q^eftion,  which  I  fee  no 
reafon  for  adopting,  fuch  as,  adiing  contrary  to 
the  relations  of  things^  contrary  to  tbe  reafon  of 
things  J  to  thefitnefs  of  things ^  to  tbe  truth  of  things^ 
to  ahfolute  fkncfs^  Thefe  phrafes  have  not  the 
authority  of  common  ufe^  which,  in  matters  of 
language,  is  great.  They  feem  to  have  been  in-« 
vented  by  fome  authors,  with  a  view  to  explain 
the  natur^  of  vice  \  but  I  do  not  think  they  an^ 
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pbfe  a  being  without  any  moral  faculty  in  his 
fabric/ 1  grant  that  he  could  not  hava  th0  fepti* 
inents  of  blame  and  moral  approbation*   / 

There  are,  ther^^fore,  judgments,  as  well .  as 
ftelingSi'tbat  are  excited  by  the  particular  ftnxc- 
ture  and  £ibric  of  tht  mind.  But  there  is  this 
remarkable  difference  between  them,  That  every 
judgment  is,  in  its  own  nature,  true  or  faJfe  j 
and  though  it  depends  upon  the  febric  of^-mlnd, 
whether  it  have  fuch  a  judgote^t*  oi?  not,  -it  de- 
pends not  up):>n.  that  fabrii^  whether ,  the  judg- 
ment be  true  or  not.  A  true  judgment  will  be 
true,  whatever  be*  the  fabric  (i£  the  mind  ;  but  a 
particular  ilruAure  and  fabric  is^  tieeeflary,  in 
order  to  our  p^^ceiving  that  truth.  Nothing 
like  this  can  be  faid  of  mere  feelings,  becaufe 
the  attributes  of  true  or  fi^lfc  do  not  belong  to 
them. 

Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  the  hypothefis 
which  Mr  Hume  oppofes  is  not  unintelligible, 
when  applied  to  the  particular  inftance  of  in- 
gratitude ;  becaufe  the  account  of  ingratitude 
which  he  himfelf  thinks  trije  and  intelligible,  is 
perfedlly  agreeable  to  it. 

The^^fonrf  argument  amounts  to  this  2  That 
in  moral  deliberation,  we  muft  be  acquainted 
before-hand  with  all  the  objedls  and  all  their 
relations.  After  thefe  things  are  known,  the  nn- 
derftanding  has  no  farther  room  to  operate.  No- 
thing remains  but  to  feel,  on  our  part,  fome  fen- 
timent  of  blame  or  approbation. 

Let 
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Let  us:  apply  this  reafoning  to  thfe:ofl5cc  of  U 
jud^.  In-^  caufe  that  comes  before  him,  Ise 
tnuft  be  made  acquainted  with  all  the  objeds, 
and. all.  their  relations;  After  this,  his  under- 
flooding  has  no  farther  room  to  operate*  No* 
thing  remains,  on  bis  part,  but  to  feel  the  right 
or  the  wrong  ^  and  mankiixd  have,  yery  abfurd- 
ly,  called  him  ^ju^g^e;  he  ought  to  be  called  a 
feeler.         )  '  "  -        .    r 

To  anfwer  this  iarguroent  tnore  diredly  :  The 
man  who  deliberates,  after  all  the  objeds  and 
relations  mentidned  l^  Mr  Hum jz  arC'  known  t6 
him,  has  a  point  to  determine  ;'and:ihatis,  whe- 
ther the  adion  under  his  deliberation  ougljtt.  to 
be  done  or  ought  not.  •  in  mbft  cafes,  this  point 
will  appear  felf-eyideht  to  a  man  who  hks  been 
accuftomed  to  ixercife  his  moral  judgment  j  in 
fome  cafes  it  may  ^requite  reafoning. 

In  like  manner,  the  judge,  after  all  the  cir- 
cutnftances  of  the  caufe  are  known,  .has  to  judge, 
whether  the  plainliff  has  a  juft.pfca.or  jiot,    . 

The  ibird  argument  is  taken  from  the  analogy 
betvyeen  moral  beauty  and' natural,  betweisn  mo* 
ral  fentiment  iand  tafle.  As  beauty  is  not  a  qua:/., 
lity  of  the  objeCi,  but  a  .certain  feeling  of  the 
fpeftator,  fo  virtue  and  vice  are.  n6t  qualities  in 
the  perfons  to  Wboiu :  languages  afcribes  ^them, 
but  feelings  of  the  fpedator.    ; : 

But  is  it  certain  th^t  beauty  is  not  any  quali- 
ty of  the  objedt  ?  This  is  i^jdeed  ^  paradox  of 
modern  philofophy,  built  upon  a  philofophical 

theory ; 
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tl^orj ;  but  a  paoradox  fo  coDtrary  to  tbe  com- 
mon, language  and  common  fenfe  of  mankind, 
that  it  ought  rather  to.  avertum  tbetheotjon 
which  it  Hands,  than  recem  any  fnpport  from 
it. .  And  if  beauty  be  really  a  quality  of  tbe  ob^ 
jeqb,  and .  not  mtrely  a  feeling  of  tbe  fpe(^ator, 
the  whole  force  of  this  argument  goes  over  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  quef^ion. 

"  Euclid/*  he  fays,  "  has  fully  explained  all 
**  the  qualities  of  the  cirde,  but  has  not,  in  any 
^*  propofition,  faid  a  word  of  its  beauty..  Tbe 
**  reafon  is  evident.  The  beauty  is  not  a  qua- 
"  lity  of  the  circle." 

X   By.  the  qualities  qftbe  circle,  h^  mu&  mean  its 
properties  ;  and  there  are  here  two  miftake.s.  . 

Firjlf  Euclid  has  not  fully  explained  all  the 
properties  of  the  circle.  Many  have  been 
difcovered  and  demonftrated  which  he  never 
dreamt  of.  * 

Secondly,  The  reafon  why  Euclid  has  not  faid 
a  word  of  the  beauty  of  the  circle,  is  not,  ibat 
beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  tbe  circle  ;  the  reafon  is, 
that  Euclid  never  digreffes  from  his  fubjeft- 
His  purpofe  was  to  demonftrate  the  mathemati- 
cal properties  of  the  circle.  Beauty  is  a  quali- 
ty of  the  circle,  not  demonftrable  by  mathemati- 
cal reafoning,  but  immediately  perceived  by  a 
good  tafte.  To  fpeak  of  it  would  have  been  a 
digrefiion  from  his  fubje£l ;  and  that  is  a  fault 
be  is  never  guilty  of, 
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-  The /e>i/r/i&  argument  is,  That  inanimate  ob- 
jefts.may  bear  to  each  other  all  the  fame  rela* 
tibns  which  wt  obferve  in  moral  agents. 

If  thi^  were  true,  it  would  be  very  much  to 
the  purpofe ;  but  it  feems  to  be  thrown  out  rafli-  . 
ly,  without  any  attention  to  its  evidence.  Had 
Mr  Hume'  refleded  but  a  very  little  upon  this 
dogmatical  aflertion,  a  thoufand  inilances  would 
have  occurred  to  him  in  direct  contradii^ion  to 
it. 

Maty  not  one  animal  be  more  tame,  or  more 
docile,  Of  more  cunning,  or  more  fierce,  or  more 
ravenous,  th^n  another  ?  Are  thefe  relations  to 
be  found  in  inanimate  objeds?  May  not  one 
man  be  a  better  painter,  or  fculptor,  or .  ihip- 
builder,  or  tailor,  or  ftioemaker,  than  another  ? 
Are  thefe  relations'to  be  found  in  inanimate  6b- 
jeds,  or  even  in  brute-animals  ?  May  not:  ot» 
moral  agent  be  more  juft^  more  pious,  more  at- 
tentive to  any  moral  duty>  or  more  eminent  in 
any  moral  virtue,  than  another?  Are  tiot  thefe 
relations  peculiar  to  moral  agents  ?  But  to  come 
to  the  relations  mod  eflential  to  morality,     :     i 

When!  fay  that  I  ought  ta^^dofuth  an  adioki 
that  it  is  my  duty^  do  iiot*  thefe  words  cxprefs  a 
relation  between -me- and  a  ctrliin  ad  ion  in  my 
power;  a  felml^n  which-oaifiHbt^be  betw^eenin^ 
apimate  objeds,  or  -betweeri  (wiy  .otlier-^objtdft 
but  a  moral  agent  and  his  itiOJai  a<3:ions;*^td- 
lation  which  is  well  underfteod  by  all  m^i>  eoti%6 
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to  yeai:s  of  underft^nding,  and  eiLpreiTed  in  all 
languages  ? 

Again,  when  in  deliberating  abc^t  (wo  adiions 
in  liay  power,  which  canilot  both  be  done,  I  fay 
ibis  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  othejr ;  that 
juftice,  for  inftance,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  ge- 
neroQty ;  I  exprefs  a  moral  relation  between 
two  actions  of  a  moral  &gent,  which  is  well  un- 
derftood,  and  which  cannot  exift  between .  ob- 
jedls  of  any  other  kind. 

There  are,  therefore,  moral  relations  .which 
can' have,  no  exiftence  but  bet^reen  moral  agents 
and  their  voluntary  aiiions*  To: :  deteiwine 
thefe*  relations  is  the  ohjtOi  o£  morals!.;  add  to 
determine;  relations,  i«  the  province  of  judgment^ 
and  not  of  mere  feeling:   '  ^  .     .    . 

The  Iq/l  argument  is  a  chain  of  ieveral  propo- 
fitioits,    which    deferve    diftind    confideration* 
They  may,  Ithink,  be  fummed  up  in  thefe  four  * 
J.  There  muft  be  ultimate  ends  of  adion,  beyond 
which  it  is  abfurd  to  aik  a  reafon  of  ading^ 
2.  The  ultimate  ends  of  human  adtions  can  never 
be  accounted  for  by  reafon ;  3.  but  reciommend 
themfelves  entirely  to  the  fentiments  :and  affec- 
tions of  mankind,  without  any  dependence  on 
the  intelledual  faculties.     4^  As  virtue  is  an  end^ 
and  is  defirable  on  its  own  account,  without  fee 
or  reward,  merely  for  the  immediate  fatisfadUoa 
it  conveys ;  it  is  requifite,  that  there  fliQUld  be 
fome  fentiment  which  it  touches,  fome  internal 
tafte  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  pleafe  to  call 

it. 
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it,  which  diftinguifhes  moral  good  and  evil,  and 
which  embraces  the  one  and  rejedls  the  other. 

To  the  firjl  of  thefe  propofitions  I  entirely 
agree.  The  ultimate  ends  of  adion  are  what  I 
have  called  the, principles  ofaHion,  which  I  have 
endeavoured,  in  the  third  Eflay,  to  enumeratCi 
and  to  clafs  under  three  heads  of  mechanical, 
animal  and  rational. 

The  fecond  propofition  needs  fome  explica«> 
tion.  I  take  its  meaning  to  be,  That  there  can- 
not be  another  end  for  the  fake,  of  which  an  ul- 
timate end  is  purfued:  For  the  reafon  of  an 
adion  means  nothing  but  the  end  for  which  the 
adion  is  done;  and  the  reafon  of  an  end  of 
adion  can  mean  nothing  but  another  end,  for 
the  fake  of  which  that  end  is  purfued,  and  to 
which  it  is  the  means. 

That  this  is  the  author's  meaning  is  evident 
from  his  reafoning  in  confirmation  of  it.  '^  Afic 
**  a  man,  'why  he  ufes  exercife  ?  he  will  anfwer, 
<•  becaufe  be  dejires  to  keep  his  health.  If  you 
^  then  inquire,  why  he  dejires  health  ?  he  will 
♦*  readily  reply,  becaufe  Jicknefs  is  painful.  If 
«<  you  pufh  your  inquiries  further,  and  defire  a 
''  reafon  why  he  hates  pain,  it  is  impoffible  he 
^  can  ever  give  any.  This  is  an  ultimate  end, 
"  and  is  never  referred  to  any  ether  objed.*f 
To  account  by  reafon  for  an  end,  therefore,  is 
to  ihow  another  end,  for  the  fake  of  which  that 
end  is  defired  and  purfued.  And  that,  in  this 
ienfe,  an  ultimate  end  can  never  be  accounted 
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for  by  reafon,  is  certain,  becaufe  that  cannot  be 
an  ultimate  end  which  is  purfued  only  for  the 
fake  of  another  end. 

I  agree  therefore  with  Mr  Hume  in  this  fe- 
cond  propofition,  which  indeed  is  implied  in  the 
firft. 

The  ibird  propofition  is.  That  ultimate  ends 
recommend  themfelves  entirely  to  the  fentiments 
and  affedions  of  mankind,  without  any  depend- 
ence on  the  intelle<^ual  Acuities. 

By  fentiments  he  muft  here  mean  feelings 
without  judgment,  and  by  affe^ons^  fuch  affec<i» 
tions  as  imply  no  judgment.  For  furely  any 
operation  that  implies  judgment,  cannot  be  :in* 
dependent  of  the  intelledual  faculties. 

This  being  underftood,  I  cannot  aifent  to  this 
propofition. 

The  Author  feems  to  think  it  implied  in  Xhe 
preceding,  or  a  neceflary  confequence-  from  it^ 
that  becaufe  an  ultimate  end  cannot  be  account* 
cd  for  by  reafon ;  that  is,  cannot  be  purfued 
merely  for  the  fake  of  another  end ;  therefore 
it  can  have  no  dependence  on  the  intelled:ual. 
faculties.  I  deny  this  confequence,  and  can /fee 
no  force  in  it. 

I  think  it  not  only  does  ^ot  follow  firon  the 
preceding  propofition,  but  that  it  is  contniy  to 
truth. 

A  ttian  may  ad  from  gratitude  as  an  ultimate 
etid }  but  gratitude  implies  a  judgment  and^be- 
li^f  of  &Tours  received^  and  therefore  is  depend«- 
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eiH;  oa  the  intelkdual  faculties.  AxxuiQ  Hiay 
a&  &Qm  refped  to  a  worthy  charaifter  aa  m  ul- 
timate end ;  but  this  refped:  necefladly  implies 
a  judgQient  of  worth  in  the  pcrfou,  and  there- 
fore is  dependent  on  the  intelledual  faculties. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  third  EfTay  before 
mentioned,  to  fhew  that,  befide  the  animal  pria- 
ciples  of  our  nature,  which  require  will  and  in- 
tention, but  not  judgment,  there  are  alfo  in  hu- 
man nature  rational  principles  of  adion,  or  ulti- 
mate ends,  which  have,  in  all  ages,  been  called 
rational,  and  have  a  juft  title  to  that  name,  not 
only  from  the  authority  of  language,  but  becaufe 
they  can  have  no  exiftence  but  in  beings  endow- 
ed with  reafon,  and  becau&,  in  all  their  ex^- 
tions,  they  require  not  only  intention  and  will, 
but  judgment  or  reafon. 

Therefore,  until  it  can  be  proved  that  an  ulti- 
mate end  cannot  be  dependent  on  the  intelledlual 
faculties,  this  third  proportion,  and  all  that 
hangs  upon  it,  muft  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  lajl  propofition  affumes,  with  very  good 
reafon.  That  virtue  is  an  ultimate  end,  and  de- 
Arable  on  its  own  account.  From  which,  if  the 
third  propofition  were  true,  the  conclufion  would 
undoubtedly  follow,  That  virtue  has  no  depend- 
ence on  the  intellectual  faculties.  But  as  th^t 
propofition  is  not^  granted,  nor  proved,  this  con- 
clufion is  left  without  any  .fuppo^t  from  the 
whole  of  the  argument. 
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I  fhoold  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
infift  fo  long  upon  this  controverfy,  if  I  did  not 
conceive  that  the  confequences  which  the  con-^ 
trary  opinions  draw  after  them  are  important. 

If  what  we  call  moral  judgment  be  no  real 
judgment,  but  merely  k  feeling,  it  follows,  that 
Che  principles  of  morals  which  we  have  been  . 
taught  to  coiifider  as  an  immutable  law  to  all ' 
intelligent  beings,  have  no  other  foundation  but 
an  arbitrary  flrudure  and  fabric  in  the  conllitu- 
tion  of  the  human  mind :  So  that,  by  a  change 
in  our  ftru&ure,  what  is  immoral  might  become 
moral,  virtue  might  be  turned  into  vice,  and 
vice  into  virtue.  And  beings  of  a  different 
ilrufturc,  according  to  the  variety  of  their  feel- 
ings, may  have  differdit,  nay  oppofite  meafures 
of  moral  good  and  evil. 

It  follows  that,  from  oiir  notions  of  morals, 
we  can  conclude  nothing  concerning  a  moral 
chara£ier  in  the  Deity,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  religion,  and  the  ftrongeft  fupport  of  vir- 
tue. 

Nay,  this  opinion  feems  to  conclude  ilrongly 
againft  a  moral  charader  in  the  Deity,  fince 
nothing  arbitrary  or  mutable  can  be  conceived 
to  enter  into  the  defcription  of  a  nature  eternal, 
immutable,  and  neceffarily  exiftent.  Mr  Hume 
fcems  perfectly  ccmiiftent  witl)  himfelf,  in  allow- 
ing of  no  evidence  for  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  whatever  there  may  be  for 
his  natural  attributes, 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  moral  judgment  be  a 
true  and  real  judgment,  the  principles  of  morals 
ftand  upon  the  immutable  foundation  of  truth, 
and  can  undergo  no  change  by  any  4^fference 
of  &bric,  or  flrudure  of  thofe.  who  judge  of  than. 
There  may  be,  and  there  are,  beings,  who  have 
not  the  faculty  of  conceiving  moral  truths,  or 
perceiving  the  excellence  of  motal  worth,  as 
there  are  beings  incapable  of  perceiving  mathe^ 
matical  truths ;  but  no  defied,  no  error  of  under- 
ftanding,  can  make  what  is  true,  to  be  falfe. 

If  it  be  true  that  piety,  juftice,  benevolence, 
wifdom,  temperance,  fortitude,  are  in  their  own 
nature  the  mod  excellent  and  mod  amiable  qua^ 
lities  of  a  human  creature ;  that  vice  has  an  in* 
herent  turpitude  which  merits  difapprobation 
and  diflike ;  thefe  truths  cannot  be  hid  from 
Him  whofe  underflanding  is  infinite,  whofe  judg* 
ment  is  always  according  to  truth,  and  who 
muft  efteem  every  thing  according  to  its  real 
value. 

The  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  we  arc  fure,  will 
do  right.  He  has  given  to  men  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  condudl, 
as  far  as  is  neceflary  to  our  prefent  Hate,  and  of 
perceiving  the  dignity  of  the  one,  and  the  de- 
merit of  the  other ;  and  furely  there  can  be  no 
real  knowledge  or  real  excellence  in  man,  which 
is  not  in  his  Maker. 

We  may  therefore  juftly  conclude,  That  what 
W^  know  in  part,  and  fee  in  part,  of  right  and 
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wrong,  He  fees  perfedUy ;  that  t^  moral  excel- 
leitee  which  we  fee  and  admire  in  fbme  of  our 
fellow  creatures^  is  a  feint  but  true  copy  of  that 
moral  excellence,  which  is  efiential  to  His  na- 
ture; and  that  to  tread  the  path  of  Tirtue,  is 
the  true  dignity  of  our  nature,  an  imitation  of 
OoDf  and  the  way  to  obtain  bis  favour. 
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